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Program Set for 
ADA Convention 
In Coronado, Cal. 


CORONADO, CAL.—Sales, service 
and the future of agriculture and the 
dehydrating industry will dominate 
the program of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Dehydrators 
Assn. Jan. 25-28 at the Hotel del 
Coronado. Plenty of time for enter- 
tainment and recreation in southern 
California and Mexico also is planned. 

Speakers on the convention pro- 
gram include several West Coast 
leaders in business and research, in 
addition to representatives from the 
feed industry and agricultural experi- 
ment stations, 

Headlining the program is the 
chairman of the board of the Bank 
of America, Jesse Tapp, Los Angeles, 
who. will interpret the agricultural 
cutlook from the economic 
point. Mr. Tarr has been with the 
Bank of America since 1939, coming 
to California from posts in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is a 
member of the general executive com- 
mittee of the bank, chairman of the 
agricultural commission of the Amer- 
jean Bankers Assn., a member of the 
advisory committee of the National 
Cotton Council, and a member of 
President Eisenhower’s advisory com- 
mittee on agricultural policy. 

Other California representatives on 
the program are Dr. Varden Fuller, 
associate professor of agricultural 
conomics, University of California, 
Berkeley, who will talk on “The Race 
Between Population and Food Sup- 
ply,” and Dr. H. T. Reynolds, of the 
Riverside Station of the University 
of California, who will discuss the 
spotted alfalfa aphid. 

A leading research expert on rumi- 
nant feeding, Dr. W. M. Beeson, Pur- 

ae University, Lafayette, Ind., will 

wk on dehydrated alfalfa in cattle 

wep and swine rations. John K 

festberg, sales manager of the In- 

mnational Minerals & Chemical] 
orp., Chicago, will discuss good 

‘esmanship. “Tomorrow Unlimited” 
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Further Heavy Output 
Of Feed Crops Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—There is no rea- 
son to expect any relief from heavy 
production of feed grains and oilseeds 
next year. This outlook is based on 
immediate reactions to the Presi- 
dent’s state of the union message sent 
to Congress this week. 

The unexpected may happen next 
week when the chief executive de- 
livers his specific farm message. But 
on the basis of inside information 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 





‘Product-Feed Ratios Decline; 


stand- | 


Only Eggs and Turkeys Improve 


WASHINGTON — Prices received | 
| for livestock and poultry products in | 


| relation to feed costs generally be- 
came less favorable during the month 
ended Dec. 15 with the egg-feed and 
turkey-feed ratios the only ones which 
improved. 

The current U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report on agricultural 
prices shows that the decline in 
product-feed ratios was led by the 
hog-corn relationship, At mid-Décem- 
ber, a hundredweight of hog would 
buy 9.2 bu. corn, down 2 bu. from the 
11.2 ratio a month earlier. This is 
well under the 12.2 ratio of a year 
earlier and under the 1934-53 average 
of 12.8. 

The broiler-feed ratio slid to 4.1 
by Dec. 15, down 0.4 from a month 
earlier when 1 Ib. of broiler would 
buy 4.5 lb. of broiler mash. The De- 
cember ratio is, however, better than 
the 3.7 ratio of a year earlier. 

(Comparisons by regions are shown 
in the table on page 6.) 

But while the broiler-feed ratio 
went down the egg-feed and the tur- 
key-feed ratios improved, USDA re- 
ports. In mid-December, a dozen eggs 





| 
| 





would buy 13.9 lb. feed compared 
with the ratio of 12.9 a month earlier. 
A year earlier this ratio stood at 8.7. 
The turkey-feed ratio went to 9.2 in 
mid-December from 9 in mid-Novem- 
ber. The farm chicken-feed ratio 
stayed the same, 5.3. 

USDA reports that the milk-feed 
ratio went down to 1.46 in mid-De- 
cember compared with 1.51 a month 
earlier and 1.32 a year earlier. The 
butterfat-feed ratio also dropped from 
22.4 in November to 22.2 in Decem- 
ber. This ratio was 20.2 a year earlier. 


Average Feed Prices 


Average prices for feed paid by 
farmers in mid-December, according 
to USDA figures, were as follows (in 
cwt. with figures for the previous 
month and a year ago in parentheses, 
in that order): laying mash $4.36 
($4.38 and $4.75); broiler growing 
mash $4.78 ($4.77 and $5.18); dairy 
feed under 29% protein $3.63 ($3.62 
and $3.92). 

The feed price index went up one 
point—from 199 Nov. 15 to 200 Dec. 
15. This was 10% lower than a year 

(Continued on page 77) 





Turkey Convention Told: 





“Bust” Year Likely If Growers Overproduce 


CHICAGO—The optimistic urge to 
grow more turkeys than ever in 1956 
may prove “disastrous” to turkey 
raisers. 

That is the opinion of Dr. W. A. 
Billings, University of Minnesota tur- 
key specialist, who looks for growers 
to turn out a record high number of 
turkeys in 1956 because they had a 
good year in 1955. 

Dr. Billings spoke on the topic “The 
Battle of Talking Turkey” at the 
eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, held Jan. 
4-6 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago. 

Turkey producers and feed and 
other allied trades men turned out 
in record numbers to hear educa- 


Se 


tional talks and discussions and to 
view two floors of displays. 

Preliminary estimates of attend- 
ance put the total at a record high 
of around 4,700. Commercial exhibits 
by breeders, hatcherymen, feed firms 
and other allied companies hit a new 
peak of more than 180. 

“Warning turkey growers of the 
impending ‘bust’ does little good,” Dr. 
Billings said. “The only way to bring 
about a reduction would be for those 
who finance turkey growers to re- 
strict credit a little. 

“This will not happen in a highly 
competitive field. Prices for the on- 
coming crop are already being pre- 
dicted as sharply lower than last 
season. 








“This would be a good year to see 
whether voluntary crop control will 
work. I don’t think it will myself.” 


Good Year in 1957 

After a predicted poor year in 
1956, Dr. Billings said, the industry is 
quite likely to see a good one—in 
1957. 

“It looks like some sort of govern- 
mental crop control (is needed) or 
else a bust year out of every three,” 
he said. 

The turkey specialist also took 
issue with the term “fryer,” calling 
it a misnomer for a 7-, 8- and 9-lb. 
turkey. 

“This industry should immediately 
discontinue the use of the term ‘fryer’ 

(Continued on page 8) 





culture, plus the White House mes- 
sage, it appears that heavy feed grain 
production next year will not be 
halted by the program the President 
will present on behalf of Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

This point of view is expressed by 
top Republican leaders of the farm 
bloc in both houses of Congress. They 
say that the proposals as they now 
know them will fall short of the goal 
and .may boomerang against the 
political targets at which the state 
of the union message aims. 

These unfavorable criticisms are 
supported by the main thesis of the 
President’s message sent to Congress 
this week. The President emphasized 
that the budget will be balanced for 
this fiscal year, on June 30, 1956, and 
again on June 30, 1957. At the same 
time, he stated that corporation or 
excise tax cuts may not be expected 
for the tax year starting in April, 
1956. Individual tax reductions are 
also uncertain, subject only to a very 
favorable budget balance on June 30, 
1956, and only to the extent that 
such a balance is available for tax- 
cutting purposes. 

With the budget-balancing man- 
dates in the state of the union mes- 
sage, observers consider it unlikely 
that the farm program message will 
contain any recommendations really 
adequate to cope with the current 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Railroads Ask for 
Reduced Freight 


Rates on Molasses 


KANSAS CITY—Midwestern buy- 
ers of blackstrap molasses will be in 
for a railroad freight rate reduction 
Jan. 18 if new tariffs filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are 
approved this month. The bid by the 
railroads for a better share of the 
molasses transportation in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi River states 
may be challenged, however, by barge 
line and truck operators, according 
to latest reports. 

On Dec. 9 the railroads filed for 
new rates on molasses that will mean 
substantial reductions in transporta- 
tion costs if the tariffs go through. 
For example, the New Orleans-Kan- 
sas City rate which now is 63¢ cwt. 
will be reduced to 45¢ under the pro- 
visions of the new tariff. Similar re- 
ductions will be effective in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Illinois and parts of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Wyoming, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas. 


On the other hand, the barge opera- 
tors and, according to some reports, 
several major barge-terminal ma; 
lasses operators are planning to file 
a petition of suspension with the ICC. 
This complaint will have to be in the 
hands of the commission by Jan. 12 
in order to be considered. — 
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Free Market the Answer 


ECRETARY BENSON of the U.S. Department of Agriculture does not 

lack advisors, most of whom call for some instant and magical device 
for putting more dollars in the pockets of American farmers. Few express 
any sympathy with the farmer’s customer. A notable exception was in 
the Secretary’s recent mail. Noting that food prices everywhere in the 
world are high and going higher, Paul de Hevesy, a former Hungarian 
diplomatist, member of the Wheat Advisory Committee in London and 
permanent delegate to the League of Nations, who now, in his place of 
retirement in England, looks at world affairs with the practiced eye of an 
international economist, directs Mr. Benson’s attention to the plight of the 
consumer who, he says, “is more and more becoming the victim of a sort of. 
conspiracy.” The main cause of high food commodity prices, Mr. de Hevesy 
believes, “‘is not so much inflation as the avoidance of competition on the part 
of producers.”” Elaborating on the point of collusion, which he conceives as 
aiming at reduction and even suppression of competition, Mr. de Hevesy says: 

“Open and secret arrangements for fixing, maintaining and raising prices 
of most farm commodities are concluded at the expense of the public. Yet 
the very survival of the capitalist system depends on vigorous competition 
both in production and in marketing; for this is the only way to produce 
goods of the highest qualities at the lowest costs and to sell them at the 
lowest prices. This policy can be fulfilled only by promoting a free world 
market, convertible national currencies, the suppression of monopolies and 
the conduct of all trade by independent merchants, whose experience and 
competence present a reassuring contrast to the ineptitude of public func- 
tionaries unwisely vested with mercantile powers.” 


* * ” 


HOUGH agriculture,” writes Mr. de Hevesy, “is the very foundation 

of all human activity, it constitutes only one part of man’s economic 
life. It should therefore be brought into conformity with the general economic 
system. The question is whether this system should be based on the free 
decisions of private property owners, engaged in competitive enterprise, or 
on public ownership of the means of production and distribution and, in 
consequence, on central planning, price-fixing, and State trading. 

“The American farm policy, with its parity prices, its legally enforced 
restriction of acreage, and, as it is now proposed, its payment for crops not 
grown—that is, for acreage left fallow—does not provide a true solution. The 
evil results of this unprincipled policy are already manifest. 

“For the U.S. and for every other country, the question should be 
not whether farm products are sold at parity prices, but whether the prices 
of all commodities, whatever they may be, stand in proper relation to each 
other. 
“Though the farmers of Europe and of the U.S. are heavily subsidized, 
yet they bitterly complain that their incomes are steadily diminishing. Though 
food prices are everywhere rising, yet the farmers’ share in retail food 
prices is, for lack of effective competition in the food trade, decreasing. 

“Subsidization does three disservices to the consumers: it maintains 
unsuitable soils under cultivation; it enables inefficient farmers to remain 
inefficient; and it ensures excessive prices to efficient farmers cultivating 
suitable soils. For these reasons alone, food prices are higher than they 
should be. Small wonder that the taxpayer complains that he must both 
provide for high agricultural subsidies and pay high food prices. This year’s 
presidential elections in the United States will be contested on the agricultural 
issue. Other countries are confronted with similar problems. 


* * * 


HE most important single element, not only in agriculture but in the 

general economy of the world, is the price of wheat; for it decisively 
influences the prices of other grains, which in turn influence those of meat 
and of many other foodstuffs, and these ultimately determine the agricultural 
price-level itself. If this price-level is high enough to provide the farmer 
with purchasing power, then—and then only—industry, trade, and the 
professions prosper and full employment prevails. If it is too high, the 
potential customer cannot afford to buy. What then should the price of 


wheat be? 
“There are commodities, like oil and cotton, which enter into international 











trade in larger quantities than wheat; but none of them has so powerful 
an impact as wheat on general economic and social conditions. 

“If Americans were not to interfere with farm prices any more than 
they do with the prices charged by their manufacturers and traders; 
if they were to allow the varying pressure of supply and demand to effect 
the reciprocal adjustment of prices: food throughout the world would in all 
probability become less expensive than it now is. In any case, prices of all 
goods would thus be brought into their proper relations, and parity prices 
would prevail without subsidization. 


* * * 


iz excess or scarcity is to be avoided and prices are to be neither too high 
nor too low, nothing but supply and demand should regulate production 
and prices. If economic freedom prevails and world industrial production 
and employment remain at a high level, supply and demand will determine 
a price for wheat—and indeed for any other commodity—that will ensure 
to the producer not only his costs of production, but also a fair profit. If this 
policy is to succeed, it will be necessary for every government to keep open 
the channels of national and international competition. Both the United States 
and Canada are continually extolling the merits of free and competitive 
international trade; but, at least for agricultural products, they do not 
practice what they preach. 

“In the long run, no economic system is conceivable except competition 
or dictation. There can be no doubt which of the two systems would lead to 
a better future for mankind. But, if the competitive system—in other words, 
capitalism—is to prevail, the relations of all prices of all commodities to each 
other, demonstrating the impact of peaceful competitive forces, must be left 
to operate without restraint. These price relations are far too important to be 
left to the whims of sectional interests or even of national governments. They 
should depend on the combined decisions of all consumers and all producers 
of all commodities throughout the world. Those who refuse to accept the rule 
of prices thus arising will, sooner or later, have no alternative but to take 
orders from a handful of dictators.” 


A FEEDSTUFFS 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


Formula feed demand showed a little more strength in the first week of 
1956 in some areas but continued at about the same slow to moderate pace 
elsewhere. It was difficult to tell whether feeders were stepping up theiz 
buying or whether manufacturers who noted the improvement were merely 
feeling tle effect of dealer buying necessitated by low inventories at the turn 
of the year. Poultry feeds remain the mainstay for many manufacturers, and 
while a moderate upturn in hog feed sales developed in spots, dealers who 
have in the past relied heavily on this tonnage for their sales are having a/ 
difficult time. Dairy feed business remains fairly good. Ingredient prices were 
a shade firmer this week, with milifeed and animal by-products exceptions. 
The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices advanced .1 point to 189.2 and the 
feed grain index moved up .3 point in the week ending Jan. 4. (Ingredien 



















details on pages 78-81.) 


Northwest 


Reports of feed demand varied 
somewhat among different manufac- 
turers, but the predominant apprais- 
al of business was that it has im- 
proved and promises to expand fur- 
ther. 

Even a pickup in hog feed sales 
was reported this week, following a 
long period of depressed business in 
this line. Volume is still far below 
normal, but the expanded interest 
was a welcome sign of possibly better 
days ahead. Some manufacturers 
noted, however, that the upturn in 
buying may be explained by the 
fact that dealers had allowed in- 
ventories of this feed to drop so se- 
verely some concerted buying became 
necessary. Thus, they reasoned, the 
upturn may not necessarily mean 
that feeders are increasing their feed- 
ing or supplements. 

Poultry feed business continues 
steady in fairly good volume, with an 
upturn in broiler feed sales also re- 
ported. 

Reports on dairy feed continued to 
vary, with some firms finding their 
best volume in this line and others 
reporting sluggish demand. Sales of 
beef cattle feed are quite good, but 
shipments of range cattle feed con- 
tinue on and off with changes in 
the weather in the West. 

Dealers, meanwhile, are reporting 
more difficulty with accounts receiv- 
able, indicating that the credit situ- 
ation for farmers is getting more 
critical. 

Manufacturers are fairly optimis- 
tic about nearby business and are al- 





ready pointing toward the start of 





























brisk chick starter business begin- 
ing later in the month. 

Major: plants were closed on Jan 
2, and one firm at least found it 
necessary to run on Saturday to fil 
pressing orders. Backlogs extended 
half way through next week for 
some and were generally improved 
Truck business was especially good 
for some firms this week. 


Southwest 


Some modest improvement in for 
mula feed sales was noted in th 
Southwest this week. Dealers an 
distributors who had allowed inve 
tories to reach a low point over th 
year-end were in the market agai 
for fair amounts of feed. There wa 
little change in prices to spur 
demand for feed, and actually 
some instances prices were slight 
lower. : 

While hog markets didn’t dip any 
lower this week, there still was on 
moderate activity in hog feed lines) 
Many feed millers have expresse¢ 
only slight hope that a pickup in hog’ 
feed demand can occur in the next 
30 to 60 days. Lack of a demand fot 
hog feeds deals a severe blow to feed¥ 
production in this area. Further tay 
the South, where hog production ha 
moved into more prominence in thé 
past couple of years, the laxity o 
hog feed demand is not so noticeable. 

Dairy feed sales are fair to mod- 
erately good, and the cattle feed de- 
mand is fair. The possibility of a 
spread of the drouth feed program 
in the Southwest due to the pro- 
longed dryness is cutting into cattle 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Northwest Feed 
Group to Gather 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bulk handling of 
feed and feeder management prob- 
lems will be discussed at two panel 
sessions of the Northwest Retail Feed 
Association’s conference which will 
be held Jan. 16-17 at the Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis. The two panel 
discussions will open the conference. 

Speakers on the afternoon of the 
opening day will include Thomas H. 
Hodgson, secretary of the Minnesota 
Retail Federation, Inc., and James H. 
Burrell, James H. Burrell & Sons, 
Inc., St. Louis. The final event Jan. 
16 will be a tour of the King Midas 
Feed Mills plant, Minneapolis. 

Nutrition and management will be 
the topic of a panel which will open 
the Jan. 17 sessions. Moderator will 
be Dr. Elton L. Johnson, head of the 
department of poultry husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. Panel mem- 
bers will include Dr. Lester E. Han- 











son and Dr. William Petersen of the 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Thomas 
Dowe, University of Nebraska, and 
Dr. S. L. Balloun, Iowa State College 
Poultry, swine, dairy cattle and beef 
cattle nutrition will be covered. 

A hospitality hour will precede the 
noon luncheon on Jan. 16 and the 
annual banquet and floor show will 
be on the evening of Jan. 16. 

R. M. Serkland, Grain Products 
Co., St. James, Minn., president of 
the association, will preside at the 
sessions. 





Dannen Mills Forms 


Fumigation Section 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The formation 
of a fumigation department in the 





warehousing division of Dannen Mills | 


was announced recently by Dwight 
L. Dannen, company president. Har- 
old Denney will head the department 
which will have headquarters in Yale, 
Okla. 


ADM Feed Operations 
Expanded in Southwest 
With New Appointment 


MINNEAPOLIS — Richard Angle 
of Fayetteville, Ark., has been named 
sales manager of the Southwest feed 
division of Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co. with headquarters in Kansas 
City. His appointment was announced 
by Earl E. Branson, assistant vice 
president and general manager of 
ADM’s formula feed operations 

Formerly a sales supervisor in the 
Arkansas broiler-growing area, Mr. 
Angle will head a sales force oper- 
ating in the states of Kansas, Mis- 


souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

Mr. Angle’s appointment is one of 
several moves being made to expand 


and diversify the Archer feed divi- 
sion’s sales and service in its South- 
west territories, Mr. Branson said. 
Another, aimed at strengthening the 
firm’s poultry service program, came 
with the appointment of Paul Feist, 
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Richard Angle 


Kansas City, as poultry service man- 
ager for the Southwest division. A 
year ago the firm’s production ca- 
pacity was increased with the open- 
ing of a new formula feed mill in 
Orrick, Mo. 

Vince Ritchey of Rogers, Ark., and 
James Nivens of Russellville, Ark., 
will serve in the two Arkansas sales 
territories formerly under Mr. An- 
gle’s supervision, Mr. Branson an- 
nounced. 

eo: 
UTAH FIRM INCORPORATED 


SALT LAKE CITY — The Steve 
Regan Co., Salt Lake City, has been 
incorporated as a farm supply firm. 
Stephen A. Regan is president and 
treasurer of the company. 


Donald DanSerth Is 
New Purina Chairman; 


3 Directors Elected 


ST. LOUIS—At the annual meeting 
of the board of directors of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. Jan. 3, Donald Dan- 
forth, president of the company, was 
elected to the added responsibility of 
chairmanship of the board, succeed- 
ing his father, William H. Danforth, 
who died Dec. 24. 

At the same time, three new mem- 
bers were elected directors. Each is a 
company vice president. They are 
Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing vice 
president; G. M. Philpott, advertis- 
ing vice president; and L. C. Steven- 
son, Chow sales vice president. 

The board meeting was held at the 
company’s general offices in St. Louis. 








Donaid Danforth 





MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
+ Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


You strike it rich when you order 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 


| 


the W. J. Small Company takes every 


MI 


modern step to insure that the de- 
f hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 


contains the richness of the growing 


plant. That’s why experienced feed 


buyers everywhere agree that “a Small 


a 


- 


investment pays big dividends!” 





FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 





DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL CO. 


DIVISION 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Vitamin K 
| ) | ‘ 
(phthioco y Xanthophylls ) 
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Protein Meal Trade 


Volume at Memphis 
Declines in 1955 


MEMPHIS — Protein oil meal fu- 
tures finished the week ending Dec. 
30 on a mixed note. The week closed 
out a year of activity that saw Mem- 
phis Board of Trade prices and vol- 
ume decline from the year before. 

Trading in oil meal futures at 
Memphis in 1955 was influenced by 
more than ample supplies and a fre- 
quently dull cash market. Export de- 
mand furnished a bright spot on 
more than one occasion during the 
12-month period. 

Volume on the Memphis Board of 
Trade in 1955 amounted to 2,184,600 
tons, down substantially from the 
previous year. A breakdown shows 
the volume are made up of 1,760,200 
tons of unrestricted soybean oil meal, 
197,200 tons of eastern trunk line 
soybean oil meal and 227,200 tons of 
cottonseed oil meal. 

On the futures boards, prices at the 
end of 1955 were below those of De- 
cember, 1954. Unrestricted soybean 
oil meal closings on Dec. 30 ranged 
$49.50@52.50 ton on bids, compared 
with $54@68.25 a year ago. Cotton- 
seed oil meal closings on Dec. 30 
ranged from bids of $48.50@51.75 ton. 
In December, 1954, they were $65.25 
@66 ton. 

The futures market last week was 
held by holiday dullness, with weak- 
ness in beans influencing oil meals 
downward a couple of days. The week 
saw some liquidation and end of the 
year closeouts. 

On Dec. 30 there was a renewal of 
bullish enthusiasm as the result of 
the ready stopping of heavy tenarrs 
on soybeans on first notice day for 
January. 

Nearby cash oil meal was called 
steady, and the feed business was 
said to be “pretty good.” Bean offer- 
ings were light and export business 
continued at a good rate, dealers 
said. 


Rice Mill Feed Fed 
To Steer Calves in 
Arkansas Experiment 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The win- 
ter issue of Arkansas Farm Research, 
which has just been released by the 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, contains a report on a feeding 
trial using ground rice mill feed. The 
trial was conducted last winter by 
Dr. Maurice L. Ray, associate animal 
husbandman for the station. 

Choice Hereford steer calves were 
fed roughage rations consisting of all 
prairie hay or two-thirds ground rice 
mill feed and one third prairie hay. 
Three different protein supplements, 
supplying equal protein and energy, 
were fed the steers. 

Rice mill feed is made up of about 
61% rice hulls (a waste product of 
the rice milling industry), 35% rice 
bran, and 4% rice polish. The feed 
seemed to be very palatable. After the 
steers became accustomed to it, they 
almost always ate the rice mill feed 
portion of their ration first. 

The steers receiving the rice mill 
feed consumed more feed daily re- 
gardless of the type of protein sup- 
plement. They made an average daily 
gain of 1.21 Ib., as compared to 0.96 
lb. for those fed only prairie hay. The 
cost per hundred pounds of gain was 
lower for the group fed the rice feed. 

From this work it would appear 
that substituting rice mill feed for 
two thirds of the prairie hay will de- 
crease total wintering costs and also 
costs per pound of gain. The feasi- 
bility of the substitution would de- 
pend on the relative price of the 
feeds. In the study, the prairie hay 
cost $26 ton and the rice mill feed 
cost $20. Dr. Ray reports that re- 
search will be continued on the use- 
fulness of rice mill feed for winter- 
ing cattle when it is combined with 
other common roughage feeds. 














Fred W. Earnhardt 


VICE PRESIDENT — The board of 
directors of the Pacific Molasses Co. 
has elected Fred W. Earnhardt a 
vice president of the company. For 
the past six years he has served as 
secretary-treasurer of the company. 
He joined the company in 1950, start- 
ing in the New York office as treas- 
urer. Mr. Earnhardt will continue his 
duties as secretary-treasurer in addi- 
tion to assuming his new responsibili- 
ties as vice president in charge of all 
financial matters for the company 
and its subsidiaries. The announce- 
ment was made from the main office 
in San Francisco by James M. Fergu- 
son, president of the company. 





INDIANA BLAZE 
CULVER, IND.—A fire in the feed 
grinding and mixing building of the 
Culver Grain Co. recently destroyed 
machinery and gutted the building. 
Firemen kept the flames from spread- 
ing to other buildings. 





WASHINGTON — A special US. 
Department of Agriculture report on 


the marketing costs of foods has been 
released, summarizing recent trends 
in food marketing costs and in the 
distribution of the consumer’s food 
dollar. 

The study follows the recent ex- 
pression of concern covering these 
costs by Ezra Taft Benson, secretary 
of agriculture. 

Secretary Benson noted that the 
spread between farm and retail prices 
of food has increased 83% since 1945. 
This, the report says, has been a 
primary factor in the decline in the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s re- 
tail food dollar from a record high of 
53% in 1945 to an average of 41% 
in 1955. 

The report says the spread has 
widened primarily because of the 
substantial increase in all costs of 
performing marketing services since 
1945. Wage rates are up almost 100% 
over 1945, freight rates and other 
costs—packaging material, contain- 
ers, fuel, equipment, rents, etc.—are 
up about two-thirds. State and local 
property taxes have increased sub- 
stantially. Actual labor costs have not 
increased as fast as wage rates, be- 
cause output per man-hour has in- 
creased, according to the report. 

As a percentage of the sales dollar, 
profits of food marketing firms have 
shown no marked trend in recent 
years. The report shows that profits 
of a group of large food processors, 
wholesale distributors, and retail food 
chains have grown substantially since 
1945. This increase has been due 
primarily to the increased volume of 
food sales handled by these firms. 

Citing the report, Mr. Benson said 
the nation’s food marketing bill in- 








Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratio 


New Mid- 
U.S. Eng. Atl. 
CHICKEN-FEED— 
Farm Chickens: 
December, 1955 5.3 4.7 5.8 
November, 1955 5.3 4.6 5.9 
December, 1954 3.8 3.2 4.3 
Average (1943-53) 7.0 
Average (Dec., 1944- 53) 6.7 
Broilers: 
December, 1955 4.1 4.1 5.1 
November, 1955 ... 4.5 4.5 5.1 
December, 1954 3 3.7 4.4 
TURKEY-FEED: 
December, 1955 , 9.2 8.8 10.7 
November, 195 9.0 8.6 10.6 
December, 195 54 er 7.8 8.3 9.1 
Average (1944- 53) ‘ 9.5 
Average (Dec 1944- 53) 10.3 
EGG-FEED: 
December, 1955 ........ 13.9 13.4 15.1 
November, 1955 ......-+ 12.9 134 14.6 
December, 1954 pabecoe (ae 9.0 10.0 
Average (1934-53) 12.1 
Average (Dec., 1934- 53) 14.7 
North 
U.8 Atl 
MILK-FEED: 
December, 1955 ..... 1.46 1.43 
November, 1955 ........ 1.51 1.48 
December, 1954 ...... 1.32 1.32 
Average (1934-53) 1.27 
Average (Dec., 1934- 53) 1.40 
BUTTERFAT-FEED: 
December, 1955 22.2 
November, 1955 ........ 22.4 
December, 1954 ........ 20.2 
Average (1934-53) ..... 23.4 
Average (Dec., 1934-53) 25.0 
HOG-CORN— 
U.8 


December, 1955 , 9 
November, 1955 » ahi 
December, 1954 .. ooo ha 
Average (1934-53) . - 12 
Average (Dec., 1934- 53). 1! 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Here is a guide to the states included in 
the geographical divisions listed in the ac- 
companying commodity-feed price ratios: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 
Mid-Atlantic: 
Pennsylvania. 
‘orth Atlantic: New England and Mid- 

states combined. 
North Central: Ohio, 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

West Minnesota, Iowa, 


Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, 


New York, New Jersey, 


Atlantic 
East Indiana, Illi- 


East West ast West 
North North South South South 
Cent. Cent. Atl Cent, Cent. Mount. Pac. 
4.9 5.5 5.6 5.2 4.6 4.1 
. 5.0 5.4 5.7 5.4 4.9 ~ 4.5 
4.0 3.4 4.2 4.1 4.1 3.9 3.2 
4.3 4.4 3.8 4.0 3.9 5.0 4.2 
4.9 4.9 4.3 4.6 4.7 5.3 4.1 
4.1 3.8 3.5 3.5 3.6 4.9 4.2 
9.8 9.9 8.6 9.9 8.6 8.2 7.2 
9.9 9.7 8.4 9.3 8.7 8.0 7.1 
8.5 8.5 7.3 70. , 48 7.3 6.1 
13.6 12.8 14.8 16. 14.8 13.5 13.0 
13.0 11.5 14.2 14.7 13.5 12.2 10.7 
8.1 6.9 10.7 10.7 9.3 8.8 8.3 
East West 
North North South South 
Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent. West 
1.42 1.47 1.65 1.72 1.40 
1.51 1.54 1.66 1.74 1.40 
1.25 34 1.53 1.49 34 
20.5 24.2 16.5 18.1 
21.1 24.5 16.3 18.1 
18.3 22.1 14.3 17.4 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid- 


pounds of poultry feed a in value 

North to 1 Ib. live farm chicken, 
Cent. 1 doz. eggs; pounds broiler 

9.0 mash equal to 1 Ib. broiler; pounds 

, concentrate rations equal to 1 Ib. 
i 3 —— 


2 
2 
$ 
g 
F 
' 
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1 
3 
3 ratios are favorable to “—-_ feeder. 
North Central: Combination of the two 
foregoing. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Oarolina, South 
Oarolina, Georgia, Plorida. 

East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

South Oentral: 
above. 

Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New ante. Bo Utah, Nevada. 
Pacific: ashington, Oregon, California. 
West: comtonallin of the two above. 


Combination of the two 


Decline in Farmer’s Share of Food 
Dollar Due to Increase in Marketing 
Services Costs, USDA Report Says 


Delaware. 


North Dakota Mill 





































creased from 9 billion dollars in 1940 
to 32 billion dollars in 1955. Several 
factors accounted for the 23-billion 
dollar increase. They include: 

(1) The 40% increase in the vol- 
ume of food handled accounts for 
four billion dollars of the increase. 

(2) The general rise in all prices 
and costs has roughly doubled the 
charges for performing marketing 
operations. This accounts for 13 bil- 
lion dollars of the increase. 

(3) Payments for marketing ser- 
vices that did not exist in 1940 ac- 
count for six billion dollars of the 
increase. 

Copies of the report, “Marketing 
Costs For Food,” Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 708, are available from 
the Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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Chick Placements 
Continue Large 


In Broiler Areas 


SALISBURY, MD.— Broiler chick 
placements in the Delmarva area 
were 2,904,00G for the week ending 
Dec. 31,’ according to the Delaware- 
Maryland Crop Reporting Service. 

This was 4% above a week ear- 
lier and 36% above the level of a 
year ago. Increases of 13% in inship- 
ments and 2% in local hatchings ac- 
counted for the change in placements 
from a week earlier. Settings, at 
3,255,000, were 4% below the pre- 
vious week but 21% above the same 
week of 1954. 

Growers on the peninsula marketed 
2,170,000 broilers during the week. 
This figure is 11% more than the 
previous week and 19% more than 
the corresponding week a year ear- 
lier when 1,816,000 were marketed. 
Marketings were 84% of the average 
weekly placements 10 to 13 weeks 
earlier. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 20,416,000 
for the week. This was less than 1% 
less than during the previous week 
but was 42% more than during the 
same week a year ago. 

Of the 22 states, placement in- 
creases over a week earlier occurred 
in only nine states: Maine, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Texas, Washington, and Cali- 
fornia. Largest increases occurred in 
Connecticut, Virginia and Texas, 
while largest decreases occurred in 
Georgia, Alabama and Arkansas. 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 
29,185,000. This was a decrease from 
the previous week of less than 1% 
but was 42% more than during the 
same week a year ago. Increases over 
the previous week occurred in 11 of j 
the 22 states with largest increases 
occurring in Maine, Connecticut and 
California. Largest decreases oc- 
curred in Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
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Manager Dies in Crash 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—Robert M. 
Stangler, general manager of the 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
at Grand Forks, N.D., was killed 
Dec. 30 when the car he was driving 
collided with a truck on an icy road 
near Morris, Minn. Mrs. Stangler, 
who was a passenger in her husband’s 
car, was injured and was taken to a 
— Minn., hospital in fair condi- 


Mr. Stangler had been mill man- 
ager since 1939, having formerly been 
manager of the credit department of 
the Bank of North Dakota. He was 
about 60 years old. 
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Kenneth 8S. Hart 


New Officers of 
Kansas City Board 
Of Trade Elected 


KANSAS CITY—Kenneth S. Hart, 
W. B. Young and R. Hugh Uhlmann 
were chosen to lead the Kansas City 
Board of Trade during 1956 at an 
election held Jan. 3. Mr. Hart, Hart 
Grain Co., becomes president of the 
exchange and Mr. Young, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., moves up from second 
vice president to first vice president. 

In the race which creates the most 
interest due to the fact that the 
winner, according to past experience, 
eventually becomes president of the 
board, Mr. Uhlmann defeated Wayne 
A. Forcade, Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
for second vice president. Mr. Uhl- 
mann is executive vice president of 
the Standard Milling Co. 

Six directors who will serve two 
years were chosen by the board mem- 
bers. They are J. G. Flynn, John M. 
Flynn Co.; G. A, Kublin, Continental 
Grain Co., the immediate past presi- 
dent of the board; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.; J. B. 
Ronan, B. C. Christopher & Co.; W. C. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., and J. J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Inc. 

Four men who were elected to the 
arbitration committee are Horace W. 
Johnston, Simonds - Shields - Theis 
Grain Co.; John Blowers, Standard 
Milling Co.; A. L. Handley, Wolcott 
& Lincoln, Inc., and J. W. Whitacre, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

New members of the directorate of 
the Kansas City Clearing House are 
Hearne Christopher, B. C. Chris- 
topher & Co.; F. L. Klecan, Francis 
I. du Pont & Co.; M. D. Hartnett, 
Continental Grain Co., and F. M. 
Marshall, Shannon Grain Co 
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PRODUCTION (tons) 
With Comparisons 


MEAL 


1955, 


ALFALFA 
November, 


e Product & Marketing Administra- 


reports the following statistics on 
: tut 
Sun Dehy- 

cured drated Total 
1955°* 1,600 22,100 36,700 
a, 00 106,100 112,600 
ber 3,000 128,900 141,900 
18,200 193,300 211,500 
6,900 236,500 253,400 
ine 7,100 230,000 247,100 
May 2 000 145,300 158,300 
13,900 32,000 45,900 

Season's total 
Apt Nov., 1955 .119,200 1,088.200 1,207,400 
April-Nov., 1954 .150,400 977.700 1,128,100 

*Preliminary 


Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Producing 
Plants in Tons 


Nov. 30, 1955 4,800 423,600 428,400 
Oct. 31, 1955 4,400 465,400 469,800 
Nov. 30, 1954 .. 7,100 332,900 340,000 





MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— Jorg Parke 


602 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















Red Meat Production 
In November Was 9% 
Above Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — Red meat pro- 
duction by commercial livestock 
slaughter plants during November 
totaled 2,403 million pounds, accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
was 3% more than the 2,323 million 
pounds a month earlier and 9% more 
than the 2,199 million pounds a year 
earlier. (Commercial meat production 
includes slaughter in federally in- 
spected plants and other wholesale 
and retail plants, but excludes farm 
slaughter.) 

Meat production for the first 11 
months of 1955, at 23,085 million 
pounds, was 7% more than produced 
during the corresponding period in 
1954. Compared with the 11-month 
period a year ago beef production 
was up 5%, pork output was up 13% 
and lamb and mutton was up 4%. 
Veal output was down 4% from the 
corresponding period in 1954. Lard 
production during January-November 
1955 totaled 2,165 million pounds— 
16% more than a year ago, USDA 
reported, 

Pork production during November 
totaled 1,074 million pounds, 14% 
above the previous month and 13% 
above the same month in 1954. The 
hog kill during November totaled 
8,108,100 head. This was 12% greater 
than the kill in October and 16% 
more than the kill in November a 
year ago. The average live weight 
of hogs slaughtered in November was 
233 lb. This was 6 lb. heavier than a 
month earlier, but 4 Ib. lighter than 
a year earlier. 

The number of cattle slaughtered 
in November was estimated by 
USDA at 2,219,600 head, 3% fewer 
than the slaughter in October but 3% 
above the slaughter in November last 
year. Beef production for November 
totaled 1,139 million pounds, 3% Iess 
than October, but 8% more than a 
year ago. The average live weight 
of cattle slaughtered in November 
was 955 lb. compared with 948 in 
October and 925 in November, 1954. 

The November calf slaughter to- 
taled 1,109,400 head, 4% less than 
the October slaughter of 1,160,700 
and 3% less than the 1,147,300 
slaughtered in November a year ago. 

November poultry meat production 
totaled 521 million pounds ready-to- 
cook basis. This was 2% less than 
October and 4% less than November 
a year ago. The November output 
was 21% greater than the 10-year 
average. 

Production of mutton and lamb in 
November totaled 61 million pounds. 
Output was 2% under a month before 
but 3% over a year ago, USDA re- 
ported. 


Mill Modernization 
Projects Continue 


Continued modernization and ex- 
pansion of feed mills in all parts of 
the country are indicated by recent 
reports of new equipment installa- 
tions made by machinery firms. 

The Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, 
has recently installed 34 mixers and 
other equipment at mills in 14 states. 

A report from the Wenger Mixer 
Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kansas, listed 32 
recent new mixer installations in four 
states. 
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DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION 


November, 1955, With Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion reports the following statistics on dis- 
tillers dried grains output (in tons of 2,- 
000 Ib.): 





Dark Light Dried 
grain grain solubles Total 
Nov., 1955° .. 15,500 9,000 4,900 29,400 
Oct., 1955 .... 16,300 7,700 4,600 28,600 
Nov., 1954 ... 13,500 6,400 3,500 23,400 
Oct., 1954 - 13,700 3,300 5,000 22,000 
*Preliminary. 


Stocks of distillers dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses Nov. 30, 1955, 
amounted to 2,700 tons as compared with 
2,300 tons Oct. 31, 1955. and 4,000 tons 
Nov. 30, 1954. 
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USDA Report of Feedstuffs Production 





(in tons, 0006's omitted) 

Monthly production Season's production—— 

. Nov., Oct Nov., Oct.-Nov., Oct.-Nov., Oct.-Sept 
Feedstuffs 1955° 1955 1954 1955 1954 1954-55 
Soybean meal 583.6 580.0 507.3 1,163.6 1,006.8 5,704.8 
Cottonseed meal 370.6 328.5 320.3 699.1 650.8 2,515.4 
Linseed meal! we ot 59.3 79.4 54.5 138.7 120.1 544.8 
Peanut mea! ow 1.6 1.0 1.7 2.6 3.4 18.5 
Copra meal 9.3 11.1 8.7 20.4 20.4 117.4 
Total oilseed meals 1,024.4 1,000.0 892.5 2,024.4 1,801.5 8,900.9 
Wheat millfeeds 400.4 411 387 811 784.9 4,477.1 
Rice millifeeds 16.9 ; 17.5 47.2 44.5 202.0 
Gluten feed &nd meal 84.0 90.6 87.7 174.6 175.9 1,004.6 
Distillers dried grains 29.4 28.1 23.4 58.0 15.4 249.9 
Brewers dried grains 15.8 18.4 14 14.2 238.4 
Alfalfa meal ‘ 36.7 112.6 19.9 149.3 159.¢ 1,334.6 
Total mill products 582.8 691.7 79.9 1,274 1,240.8 607.¢ 

Total feedstuffs 1,607 1,691 1,472.4 98.9 042.3 16,508 

*Preliminary 

house was destroyed and unofficial 


Owens Milling Co. 


Warehouse Burns 


JERSEY CITY, N.J.—The ware- 
house of ihe Owens Milling Co., 
stretching along Tenth St. from Hen- 
derson to Grove streets here burned 
during a three-alarm fire. 

The two-story feed and grain ware- 


estimates placed the loss at several 
hundred thousand dollars. The cause 
of the blaze was not known. 

Two firemen, including the depart- 
ment chief, Thomas J. Maloney, were 
injured slightly by falis as they were 
assisting in fighting the blaze in 
freezing temperatures 








#FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + F 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


WHOLE OAT GROATS 
STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 
BOLTED OAT FLOUR 
GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 
FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 
STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 
DAIRY BRAND OGARSE GROUND 
OATS 
STAR BRAND PUL 
MIXED FEED OATS 
CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 


* FRUEN’S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S 





For Money-Saving Dairy Feeds 
You Need 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 


WHITE OATS 


its uniform quality and unquestioned nutritional value give 
the dairyman the real feeding results he needs for sustained 
production at a price he can afford to pay. And, in order 
to thrive, the dairy cow's complicated digestive system needs 
the feeding values found only in a product like MIXERS’ 
COARSE GROUND WHITE OATS. 


Ask for samples and delivered prices. 


Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 








S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S« 


ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 


MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 


MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 


OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 244% fiber) (steam processed) 
GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 


STEEL CUT WHEAT 


S.NaNad * S.NaN8d * S.N3NUI * S.N3NYd * S.N3N8d * S.N3NMS * SNM * S.NANd © S.N3M8d * S.NINB © S.NaNUd 


* PRUEN’S » FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S « FRUEN'S - FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S - FRUEN’S + FRUEN'S + 
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TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 








turkey or encourage more produc- 
tion and distribution of the Beltsville 
turkey as a fryer at eviscerated 
weights of 4, 5 and 6 Ib. These should 
be sold in cut-up frying form the 
same as chicken fryers.” 


Officers Elected 

In the election of officers, J. Arza 
Adams, Pleasant Grove, Utah, was 
named to head the NTF as president. 
My. Adams, who was first vice presi- 
dent in 1955, replaces Chester C. 
Housh, Elkton, Va. 

Other officers elected were Trevor 
L. Jones, Havana, IIl., first vice presi- 
dent; Joe Fechtel, Dallas, second 
vice president; Peter C. Crafts, Gras- 
mere, N.H., third vice president, and 
Walter H. Schwedler, Portland, Ore., 
fourth vice president. 

One of the features of the con- 
vention was a discussion of the future 
in the turkey industry. Speakers 
looked ahead to 1966, covering breed- 
ing, financing, nutrition, management 
and other subjects. 


Looking Ahead 

The white-feathered turkey is the 
turkey of the future, two industry 
leaders agreed. The pair expected the 
Broad Breasted Bronze to be re- 
placed as the most popular among 
turkey raisers within the next 10 
years. 


The topics and speakers in this dis- 


cussion of the future were: “Mer- 
chandising,” Dr. James M. Gwin, 
Poultry and Egg National Board; 
“Breeding,” Staniey J. Marsden, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture; “Nutri- 
tion,” Dr. Thomas Jukes, American 
Cyanamid Co.; “Financing,” William 
A. Burrell, James H. Burrell & Sons, 
management consultants, St. Louis; 
“Health,” Dr. J. O. Alberts, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and “Management,” 
Bill Lane, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

Mr. Marsden summarized his pre- 
diction as follows: “Ten years from 
now may see a turkey industry 100% 
broad-breasted, 90% white-feathered, 
10% other colors, 70% large type, 
and 30% small type.” 

“The demand for extra large, ex- 
tra broad, turkeys probably will con- 
tinue and this will keep the large 
strains of Broad Breasted .Bronze in 


the running until, or unless, equally | 


large and broad whites are developed. 
If this should happen, white plumage 
may almost completely replace the 
Bronze.” 

Mr. Marsden also predicted more 
artificial insemination to bolster fer- 
tility among large turkevs; little 
popularity for medium-sized turkeys 
or for crossing of different strains or 
varieties, and more random sample 
testing of turkeys. 

Dr. Gwin agreed on the increased 
popularity of whites. He also looked 
for doubling of turkey production by 
1966—with a hoped-for accompany- 
‘ng doubling of consumption—and for 
the appearance of a “superior flav- 
ored turkey product.” 

The product, he said, may be in the 
form of a boneless turkey roll, a 
special package or a vacuum pack. It 
would, he noted, “probably be blended 
with nuts, herbs, spices, synthetic 
hickory smoke, and other fine foods.” 

He expected hormones to aid such 
production and marketing factors as 
defeathering and finish and looked 
for pre-sliced turkeys to reach the 
homemaker’s dinner table, and for 
the birds—even in ready-to-eat por- 
tions—to be sold via vending ma- 
chines. 

Dr. Jukes noted that “we may ex- 
pect that the use of chemically-pro- 
duced amino acids and vitamins will 
increase as aids to balancing and im- 
proving a diet of natural feedstuffs.” 


More Credit Indicated 


Mr. Burrell predicted that “more 
and more agricultural production will 
be done on a credit basis. The future 





farmer of America will need to pur- 
chase on time, and will of necessity 
require financing from banks, indus- 
try and other lending agencies to 
handle farm production.” 

He expected a greater percentage 
of the total production to come from 
the top 25% of the producers. To 
substantiate his prediction on credit, 
he noted that the 10,000-bird turkey 
farm requires an average investment 
of $34,000 per worker, exclusive of 
‘and values. 

Consumers are getting better tur- 
keys at lower prices than ever be- 
fore—and can look forward to a 
“double helping” of the same in the 
years ahead, Hermon I. Miller, poul- 
try chief of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, said at the convention. 


Improvements Noted 


Revolutionary improvements 
in breeding better birds, in the con- 
version of feed to meat, in nutrition, 
in disease control and management 
are helping to reduce production 
costs, Mr. Miller told the growers. 

The application of these scientific 
advances, he continued, is lowering 
turkey prices in relation to red meat 
prices. Betweei the periods 1945-49 
and 1950-54, the index of prices re- 
ceived by producers for meat animals 
increased 17%. In the same period, 
the average producer price of tur- 
keys declined 12%. 

The economic threat of slimmer 

profit margins for producers has been 
largely offset by expanded produc- 
tion, the poultry chief continued. 
Turkey production jumped 150% be- 
tween the periods 1935-39 and 1950- 
54, whereas pork production in- 
creased only 46%. 
“Because of this increased effi- 
ciency the industry has been able to 
hold its prices down, relative to meat 
animals,” Mr. Miller declared. “As a 
consequence, turkey today is on a 
much more competitive basis with 
the red meats than previously.” 

He went on to warn that the tre- 
mendous strides are not reason for 
complacency. Abundant feed supplies 
point to increased production cf live- 
stock, the USDA expert said, and 
turkey growers must exert every ef- 
fort to stay out in front of this 
changing agriculture if they hope to 
continue to capture more and more 
of the consumers’ dollar available to 
buy poultry and livestock products. 


Changes Cited 

In pinpointing some of the changes 
that have taken place in the turkey 
industry, Mr. 
shifts in turkey production—both in 
method. and geographical location. 
Turkey farms are getting fewer but 
larger. Between 1945 and 1955 the 
number of farms producing turkeys 
declined about 25,000—a drop of some 
12%. The size of the average flock, 
however, jumped from 140 to 370. 

The growth of the industry in the 
eastern portions of the nation, the 
shift to frozen, ready-to-cook birds, 
and the longer marketing season were 
other changes noted by the govern- 
ment expert. 

Stronger competition lies in the 
period ahead, Mr. Miller warned. 
“The turkey industry can stay ahead 
of this changing agriculture only if it 
runs and runs awfully fast.” 


“Battle of Breeds” 


Turkey breeding progress must be 
measured by the pound and not by 
the inch, George A. Nicholas, Sonoma, 
Cal., turkey breeder, warned fellow 
turkeymen in a convention talk. Mr. 
Nicholas was one of five breeders 
who took part in a “battle of the 
breeds” discussion. 

The evidence shows that it is not 
necessarily the bird with the widest 
breast that provides the fastest 
growth and the heaviest weights at 
a given age, Mr. Nicholas declared. 
Since turkeys are sold by the pound, 
perhaps the industry should measure 
progress by the net profit potential 
per bird rather than by a physical 
examination. 

“As a breeder it is my positive 
belief,” Mr. Nicholas concluded, “that 





we must maintain proper balance 
between each of the factors that con- 
tributes to grower returns—egg pro- 
duction, fertility, hatchability, via- 
bility, growth rate, size and con- 
formation. In doing this we will have 
a turkey, either bronze or white that 
will be large, but not extreme in 
market type.” 

Mr. Nicholas drew sharp disagree- 
ment from Melvin D. Lovelace, Di- 
nuba, Cal. The latter contended that 
the extreme broad breasted bird 
gives better feed conversion, faster 
growth and maturity, better dress- 
out yields and premium markets. 

“To quote conversion figures on 
these extreme (broad breasted) birds 
would tend to make me out, not only 
a producer of extreme broad breasts, 


but also a producer of extreme 
stories,” Mr. Lovelace commented 
wryly. 


“Another very important feature 
about these extreme broad breasts 
is the fact that when they are sold, 
one has tonnage to sell,” he declared. 
He went on to report that the yield 
from live to eviscerated runs about 
86% to 88% in toms and 86% to 87% 
in hens. 

Performance the Criterion 


Performance should be the cri- 
terion in the breeding of better, 


| meatier turkeys, according to Dr. R. 


N. Shoffner, University of Minne- 
sota turkey expert. He warned his 








HIGHEST PRICE 


CHICAGO—Dr. John Salsbury, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa, paid the highest price paid for a 
grand champion turkey at the auc- 
tion of prize winners in the National 
Dressed Turkey Show. The show was 
held this week in conjunction with 
the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Turkey Federation in Chicago. The 
price of $50 a pound was paid to Fred 
Jaindl, Allentown, Pa., owner of the 
prize bird, a Broad Breasted Bronze 
hen weighing 15 Ib. 11 oz. The total 
price was $784.38. 





audience to be cautious about pre- 
conceived ideals of size, type or shape 
—and to “measure performance and 
let the bird look as it may.” 

In his discussion of type and con- 
formation versus performance, Dr. 
Shoffner listed six major factors im- 
portant to the economy of turkey 
production and the amount of mar- 
ketable turkey: (1) reproduction, in- 
cluding fertility, hatchability and egg 
production; (2) livability; (3) growth 
rate and early market maturity; (4) 
quality carcass; (5) size and (6) body 
conformation. 

Beltsville Whites were championed 
by Chester C. Housh, Sr., Elkton, Va. 


(Continued on page 8&1) 





SURPLUS GRAIN PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 1) 





agricultural surplus and production 
problem. 
More Would Be Needed 
Congressional Republican leaders 


| say that the answer to the surplus- 


production problem would be a “soil 
bank” fund of not less than $1 billion 
a year for three years-——-and more 
likely a $2 billion amount, if the prob- 


| lem is to be licked. 


Less than that amount, which is 
indicated, may boomerang in the face 
of the Republican party in the 1956 
campaign, they say. 

Based on the President’s message 


| plus leaked gossip on USDA plans, 


Miller noted marked | 


here is about what the administra- 
tion contemplates in legislative action 
by Congress this year: 

First, the administration diagnoses 
the farm problem as primarily one 
of certain major surpluses of cotton, 
wheat, corn and rice. 

Acreage allotments will continue 


| on those crops. In addition, the ad- 
| ministration proposes that farmers 


who make further voluntary reduc- 
tions in acreage would be compen- 
sated. The farmer probably would be 
compensated in kind for the crop he 
basically grew on his land, with the 
commodity coming from government 
stocks. It also is proposed that, to 
prevent diversion of acreage formerly 


| cultivated in the four crops, the 





farmer be compensated for absten- 
tion from plantings of substitute 
crops. 

Regarding the basic allotments, it 
might work this way: A wheat farmer 
who had a basic allotment of 160 
acres for his 1956-57 crop would be 
persuaded to plant only 140 acres. 
He would receive payment in kind in 
wheat from CCC stocks for the addi- 
tional land he took out of production. 
The payment would be based on aver- 
age per acre yield. 


Long Range Aspect 

The next phase of the soil bank 
program is the long range aspect. 
USDA contemplates a view long 
recommended by competent land use 
economists which holds that at least 
35 million acres of cotton, wheat and 
corn land should be permanently 
taken out of this production because 
it is basically inefficient for modern 
production techniques. This includes 
the fringe or marginal land in corn 
or wheat. 

Such removal of land for the soil 
bank program would probably be re- 





imbursed by direct cash payments 
from the federal government. 

Here is a federal bounty in all 
aspects of the old New Deal—pay the 
farmer for doing nothing. The cur- 
rent USDA thinking is that it would 
be cheaper to pay the farmer for sit- 
ting on his front porch than to pay 
him high rigid price supports for un- 
needed crops which build up phe- 
nomenal warehousing costs. 

For the feed industry, this means 
little until the administration pre- 
sents its formal farm program. After 
the farm message to Congress on Jan. 
9, Mr. Benson will appear before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to of- 
fer his specific legislative recommen- 
dations. 

No Big Drop Seen 

It must be emphasized that all of 
the government plans to date con- 
template voluntary action by farmers 
except where marginal land is taken 
from production. Few persons at 
USDA believe that voluntary action 
will result in any substantial drop in 
the output of feed grains or oilseed 
meal components. 

All such reports and conjecture, of 
course, must be studied in the light 
of what Congress may undertake. 
However, Congress is in a vote-buy- 
ing atmosphere—the same atmos- 
phere of the administration. 


It now seems that this Congress, if 
it gets out on a vote-buying spree, 
may come up with an assorted pack- 
age wherein all elements of the farm 
community can get into the show for 
free if they hit the head behind the 
canvas with the baseball. 


No matter what happens, it now 
appears that there will be more than 
plenty of feed grains next year. As 
things now stand, there is nothing on 
the horizon—other than voluntary 
action — which would indicate that 
farmers will cut back production. 

The farm message of the President 
may reverse that outlook, but there 
was nothing here this week to indi- 
cate any such action. 

The administration is now said to 
be buying votes for the 1956 election. 
But even within its own political 
ranks in Congress, it is said that the 
offer is inadequate to do what is 
proposed. 

The direction is correct, they say, 
but it would take better than $1 bil- 
lion a year for not less than three 
years to bring production and supply 
into balance. Anything less than that, 
they say, is a waste of money. 














This is a time of decision for many feed 
dealers. Possibly it is for you. A drastic 
change or two can make all the dif- 
ference—in efficiency of your business, 
in bigger tonnage, in profit. 
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THESE OPPORTUNITIES* 


are knocking at the door 
of your feed business 


A few sharp new “working tools” may 
well give your feed business the keen 
competitive edge you are looking for. 
This is the time to explore what has been 
newly developed in these vital fields: 





* =A newly recharged line of 
your own feeds. 


With Swift’s new Pow-R-Pac base formulas 
and sound formulation counsel, your feeds can 
take a quality step to top position in your area. 
A program can be tailored exactly to your mix- 
ing needs and your price competition. If in- 
terested, check here — 


* = Top-quality selling advantages in 
nationally known feeds. 


Farmers and feeders pay attention when you 
talk, and advertise, ‘‘You get the Pick of the 
Proteins—from Swift.” Tie up with a name 
farmers know—Swift—and you’re on your 
way—up. You can review the full story by 
checking here — 


2 A Complete line of specialty feeds 
with real acceptance. 


Swift’s full line of specialty feeds are brightly 
packaged, loaded with merchandising appeal as 
well as superior nutrition. Consider the possi- 
bilities of one quality line including three calf 
foods, a milk replacer for pigs, a sweet starter 
pellet for pigs, a booster feed for poultry and a 
complete line of seven popular-priced minerals. 
Why not find out how these can — your 
present lines? Check here — 


*K Mill arrangement with 
new shortcuts. 


Have you wondered where to start in taking 
some of the cost and labor out of your present 
feed mixing and handling? Swift can help you 
with the new mill planning consultant service. 
You’ll make a good start by checking here — 


* = Feed financing programs — 
realistic and effective. 
Swift can help equip you with the new tools 
to go after the big customers, the good ones 
you’ve always wanted. Now you can start even, 


or better, with any competitor. Why not in- 
vestigate? Check here — 


* = Marketing assistance. 


Contact us for possible marketing assistance 
on the livestock or poultry that your customers 
feed. 





*k New, streamlined advertising and 
merchandising program to 
round up new customers. 


“Everyone has a promotion program”’ . . . but 
is it as thorough and well-planned as Swift's? 











Does it include training for sales personnel 
as well as expert assistance for producer meet- 

















ings? Judge for yourself—just check here — 


*k A protein lift for your feeds. 


When you mix Swift’s Animal Proteins into 
your feeds, you gain a quality advantage. 





Swift’s proteins are entirely packing house 
products, thoroughly processed. If interested, 

















check here — 








Check the opportunities above that you’d like to in- 
vestigate—now. Then fill in the coupon below, tear out 
this entire page and mail it to the Swift’s Feed De- 
partment Office nearest you, listed below. Your inquiry 
will be carefully and promptly handled in strict con- 
fidence. You will be contacted for a meeting appoint- 
ment at your convenience. Gs 


- SWIFT & Company Feed Department 








Attention: Manager, Personal 





I'd like to have you outline to me in person the opportuni- 





ties I’ve checked above. This means no obligation on my part. 
Name__ 
Firm___ 


Address____ = 2 














SWIFT & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 5548 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone: Melrose 1-2660 


761 Dutro Place 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Phone: 38-1573 


c/o White Provision Co. 

S. E. Feed Sales Dist. 

Howell Mill Road & 
14th St., N.W. 




















Feed Department P.O. Box 38 
nS. on 2571 Union Stock Yards North Portland, Oregon 
Denver, Colorado Phone: Butler 9-8861 
Feed Mill Phone; Tabor 5-1231 
P.O. Box 482 390 W. 24th St. 
Brownwood, Texas Box 38—Highiand Park Ogden, Utah 
Phone: Local 9484 and Station Phone: 4-3413 
2514 Des Moines, lowa 
Phone 6-5175-6-7 ey pee. ites 
Plant Cepartm . San Francisco, ly 
sete Yards 7: ee Department Phone: Juno 8-3233 
Chicago, Illinois 4060 E. 26th St. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phone: 7-4 
Yoo 7400 Angeles 7211 








to we Be wilt 


Swift's Feeds 





70 Sewe Goue Fam 
and Pamely Better 
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UNCLE 











FEED 
FABLES 


| guess when you stop and think about it most of us learn by trial 
and error. | had an uncle who ran a big electrical contracting business 
and he told me once he wouldn't give a dime for a man who didn't make 
mistakes, but he never wanted him to make the same mistake twice. 
His theory was that anybody could do what he was told, but he wanted 
men in his organization that had enough imagination to go ahead and 
try without always being told. 


The feed business is built on trial and error. The colleges pen up 
a bunch of pigs and try something new. They separate chickens in lots 
of different pens and feed different levels of things and we get the 
benefit of their work and we pass it on to our customers. 


- Some of the men workin’ for us and some of our farmers make 
mistakes and we get important and think they ought to know better. 
Sometimes we get pretty rough about tellin’ ‘em so, and when they 
don't seem to have any excuse to offer we think they are just dumb. 
Maybe they're just tryin’ something and don't know just how to 
explain it. 

We learn to walk by trial and error—to talk—to eat—almost 
everything. It always makes me mad when | see some little kid get 
punished or bawled out for what looks like orneriness when maybe it 
isn't anything except curiosity. 

My grandfather always sat at the head of the table when we 
visited at his house and he always had a big pitcher of milk at his right 
hand. | always sat right there beside him and watched him pour the milk 
as the glasses were passed up for refills. | hadn't started to school yet 
so | guess | was under five years old. Pouring that milk from the big 
pitcher fascinated me, and | finally came to the conclusion that when 
you took the glass away the milk stopped comin’. 


But when | held my glass out to Grandfather at Thanksgiving dinner 
and then jerked it away when it was about half full, and he poured milk 
all over the tablecloth, they sent me to bed without any supper. | was 
too little to explain that it wasn't just ‘plain cussedness’’ like they said. 
| was tryin’ to figure things out for myself. 








New California Pellet 
Mill Facilities Ready 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Pellet Mill Co. has announced the 
recent completion of new production 
facilities in North Kansas City, Mo., 
and Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The new facilities represent the 
continuation of a company expansion 
program that began immediately 
after World War II, said E. N. Mea- 
kin, president of the firm. 

Located in the heart of an indus- 
trial development area, the North 
Kansas City plant replaces the for- 


y ou'll marvel at its 
Absorbency! 


Now you can sell a poultry litter 
material that actually “drys itself!”’ 
Marvelitter abserbs more than 
THREE TIMES its weight of 
moisture. But that’s not all—it’s 
so fluffy and light that it won’t 
pack, even when damp. Air circu- 
lates through the bed, carries away 
excess moisture! 

Marvelitter is made of flax shives 
«the same “thirsty” plant mate- 
rial that makes absorbent linens 
and papers. It forms a smooth, soft 
bed, keeps birds dry and healthy. 


Marvelitter 


Mtgd. by Peter J. Schweitzer Wisdom, Mina. 































mer Kansas City plant and increases 
the company’s operation in Missouri 
by more than 100% 

The new building, constructed of 
brick with stone trim, wil] house 
manufacturing of certain replacement 
parts as well as the parts warehouse 
serving customers in neighboring 
states. Parking and loading facilities 
are provided for persons who wish 
to pick up parts or equipment at the 
warehouse, Surrounding land is avail- 
able for future expansion. 

Also completed recently was a 15,- 
000 sq. ft. expansion of the firm’s 
Crawfordsville plant. Since California 
Pellet Mill acquired this plant in 
1946, three expansions have been 
made, and it is now more than four 
times as large as it was originally. 
The company holds sufficient adjacent 
land to permit an expansion more 
than double the existing operation in 
that location. ¢ 

In addition jto these plants and 
the San Francisco plant, California 
Pellet -Mill maiftains sales and serv- 
ice facilities in| 15 cities in the U.S 
and Canada. 


USDA Sells Dried 
Milk for Feed Use 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week re- 
ported sales of 301,220 lb. of Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned nonfat 
dry milk for domestic feed use. 

The dry milk is from CCC stocks 
of about 2.4 million pounds found 
to be unsuitable for human food use 
and offered for sale on a bid basis 
for feed use. Of this quantity, 695,- 
296 lb. have been sold. (The USDA 
will continue to receive bids for the 
remainder under sales schedule No. 4 
of Announcement DA-110.) 

In the recent sales, the price in 
each case was 9.15¢ Ib. The purchas- 
ers and quantities were: M. E. 








Franks, Inc., New York, 45,000 Ib. | 
and 48,800 Ib.; D. H. Henry Co., Chi- | 
cago, 57,600 Ib., 57,600 lb. and 48,000 | 
Ib.; H. C. Christians Co., Chicago, | 


44,220 Ib. 





| Livestock Price 


Recovery Foreseen 


By L. H. Simerl 


URBANA, ILL.—Recovery of hog 
and cattle prices in 1956 is seen as a 
possibility by L. H. Simerl, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. 

Basing his analysis on U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, Mr. 
Simerl, in an Illinois Farmers’ Out- 
look Letter, points out that the small 
increase in hog numbers available for 
market during the first half of the 
winter may be partially offset by 
sales at lighter weights. Thus the 
tonnage of pork may not be much 
larger than it was last winter. “This 
could pave the way for a substantial 
price recovery,” he says. 

The final outturn of the 1956 spring 
pig crop will probably not be exactly 
2% less than that of 1955, as indicated 
by the USDA report on farmers’ in- 
tentions, he says. There may be no de- 
crease at all. But even just a leveling- 
off of production would be a sharp 
contrast with the past two years, 
when the spring pig crop increased 
sharply each year. 

Another important difference be- 
tween the prospective market situa- 
tion and that in 1954 and 1955, the 
Illinois economist points out, is that 
beef production, which increased sub- 
stantially in both years, may level off 
or even decline slightly in 1956. 

“Consumer buying of meats has 
been pushed in recent weeks to the 
highest levels in many years,” he con- 
tinues. “Consumer buying power is 
at an all-time high, 7% above a year 
ago, and no letdown is in sight. On 
the other hand, the big year-to-year 
increases in meat production that 
have dominated livestock markets for 
four years have ended. And the sea- 
sonal peaks in supplies of both pork 
and beef are past. This combination 
of conditions surely favors a recovery 
of livestock prices during 1956.” 

Mr. Simer] says that market prices 
are often severely depressed by an 
unusually rapid increase in supplies, 
but that after consumption is stepped 
up to the higher level, prices may re- 
cover even if supplies remain large. 


cc. & Feed Club 
Election Is Jan. 23 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will select a new slate of 
officers at its next meeting here Jan. 
24. The dinner meeting will be held 


of 





at Millemans restaurant in the Coun- | 


try Club Plaza. 


“PRICE BOARDS” 


Size 18” x 36” 


Plywood Frame 
| 





21 Openings 
Contains 
1000 Neo-White 
Gummed Letters 
300 Snap-in Numbers 
24 Black Panels 


ASK YOUR Complete $15.95 Ea. 
NEIGHBOR 2 or More $14.50 Ea. 


FRUCHEY SERVICE CO. 
Box 461 Napoleon, Ohio 











( Produce a 


BETTER FEEDS 


for Poultry, Cattle and Dogs 
with stabilized 


ANIMAL FATS 


BOOST FEEDING EFFICIENCY 
and REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS 


Write for Detailed Information Today! 














NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 
30 N. LA SALLE ST CHICAGO 2, ILL 





Dr. L. N. Gilmore 


VICE PRESIDENT—Dr. L. N. Gil- 
more was recently appointed a vice 
president of the Maritime Milling Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. He will continue 
his duties as director of research and 
nutrition for the company. Associated 
with Maritime since 1925, Dr. Gil- 
more was previously a professor of 
poultry husbandry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


N.W. Elevator Men 
To Hear Ron Kennedy 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual mar- 
ket get-together and meeting of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 
will be Jan. 10 at the Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis. The main speaker will 
be Ron Kennedy, executive director, 
American Heritage Foundation, and 
former executive vice president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

A social hour is scheduled for 5:30 
p.m. and a dinner for 7 p.m. 














DEHYDRATED 
BREAD 
MEAL 


Regular Supply 
All Year Around 


Let us know your 
requirements and 


we will be glad 


to quote you 


GREENPORT FEED CORP. 
540-544 Morgan Ave. 


BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 
PHONE EV-8-0126 
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Place Yourself Ahead of Competition . . . 














Profitable mobile milling is based on quick, dependable service, day after day, 
all year around. CHAMPION mobile units are made for exactly this type 
of service. Behind each unit is more than 27 years of engineering experience 
—to bring you mobile milling at its best. 


These powerful, all-hydraulic units are built for smooth, efficient performance 
with a minimum of moving parts. CHAMPIONS will outperform any other 
grinding and mixing units and Champion-owners are competitively ahead 
because they spend less time on each job, and process more feed per day. 


In formula accuracy, too, Champion-owners are way ahead of competition. 
Regardless of the type or amount of ingredients being mixed; wet or dry 
materials; light or heavy liquid or oil injection; the CHAMPION mixes 
them all—accurately and uniformly. Controlled, accurate blending and mixing 
action assure you formula uniformity every time—batch for batch. 





The CHAMPION owner adds not only to his own year around profits, but 
to those of the customer-farmer as well. He has the satisfaction of having 
made available to his trade, new savings in feed costs and of having delivered 
full value for every dollar of the service cost. 


Place yourself ahead of competition with a CHAMPION! Its high capacity 
and uniform grind, together with its large, 110-cu.-ft. mixer, enable you to 
process more tonnage and win you new customers. Let us help you 
make a survey of ON-THE-FARM sales in your area. Write today for full 
information. 


You can pay more money, but you can't buy better feed grinding and mixing equipment 





CHAMPION wills are 
backed by 27 years of 


manufacturing experience 











CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST - MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


CHAMPION 


SECA Re MAB ER VRS 
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Rodney Wilke, Sunnyside Hatchery, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 





SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


Pride of the Badger State Chicks 
PHONE 5195 BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 


Exclusive territory franchises still available 
in some areas. Some aggressive dealer will 
double his tonnage in your area with 
Honeggers’ Big “H” Feed Franchise. It December 15, 1065 


might as well be you ! Mr. L. S. Rolf 
Honeggers' & Co., Ine. 
Fairbury, Illinois 





Dear Mr. Rolf: 


We are exceptionally pleased with the Honegger 

Associate Hatchery program, and Honegger Feeds. 

Yes, we hate more than doubled our tonnage on your 
program. 


We sincerely believe that the Honegger basic research 
program and modern merchandising methods can help 
any dealer, or hatcheryman make more money in the 
chick-and feed business. It has done so for us. 


Watch for a series of Ads It is a pleasure for the Sunnyside Hatcheries to do 


business with Honeggers and I am looking forward to 


featuring Good Businessmen who a continued expansion of the sales of Honegger 
have doubled their tonnage Leghorn chicks, Big °H* feeds and Farm Buildings. 


with the Honegger Program. Respectfully yours, 


SUNNYSIDE/HATCHERIES 
Rodney Wilke 





HONEGGERS' B48 X% Awe CAN TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 
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WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE...YOU CAN DO ALSO; 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 


HONEGGER FEEDS HONEGGERS’ ‘‘EGG FACTORY’’ 


Honeggers’ offer a complete line of feeds and complete feeding Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ exclusive 

programs that help increase your tonnage. The Honegger line is “Egg Factory” program in his area. This is a plan featuring the 

a “profit-package” backed by continuous research and a rapidly nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, the Honegger Poultry House 

increasing number of enthusiastic users. and other Farm Buildings, feeds for all livestock and poultry. 
What a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, in 
only a year’s time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 


With Honeggers’ wide var! »ty of dependable livestock and poultry Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra profit 
equipment, and accomperying farm supplies, Honegger dealers plus. There’s no additional investment on your part .. . and what 
have a source of supply which features unequalled dealer service. a perfect tie-in for your livestock and poultry feed business. 
Your customers will come to depend on you as their one-stop 

dealer for all poultry and livestock programs. 











Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, Illinois, features electronic The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where practical feeding, manage- 
controls for speed and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient selection ment and disease control practices are developed and demonstrated. Dealers 
and all bulk handling throughout the plant for top efficiency and economy. . find that a tour of Honeggers’ by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


MoNecoancs 


FEED & MILLING DIV., FAIRBURY, ILL. - BREEDER HATCHERY DIV., FORREST, ILL. 





aan 
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World Corn Production May Set New Record 


WASHINGTON — World corn pro- 
duction in 1955-56 appears likely to 
set a new record, on the basis of pre- 
liminary information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Though still too early for reliable 
indications of production in some 
areas, especially southern hemisphere 
countries where planting is still under 
way, the present outlook is for a 
world production of about 6,060 mil- 
lion bushels. If achieved, a crop that 
size would slightly exceed the previ- 
ous record in 1948 and would be about 
10% above the 1954-55 outturn. 

The increase over last year’s pro- 
duction is mainly in the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. The current harvest in 
the U.S. is about 150 million bushels 


larger than in 1954, though it is be- ‘ 


low the large crops of the two pre- 


ceding years. Both acreage and yields . 


are slightly above the 1954 figures. 
Perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment in the world corn situation 
this year is the great expansion of 
acreage in the Soviet Union, where 
corn was formerly a minor crop. 
Production in North America is 
estimated at 3,333 million bushels, 
131 million more than in 1954. The 
bulk of the increase was in the U.S., 
where a crop of 3,118 million bushels 





is reported for all purposes, compared | 


with 2,965 million last year. 


The substantial increase in the 
U.S. was partially offset by an esti- 
mated decline in Mexico, the second 
largest producer of the area. Current 
reports of severe floods in some im- 
portant corn-producing areas of that 
country state that it is not yet pos- 
sible to estimate the full amount of 
damage done to the crop. 

A record corn acreage in Canada, 
together with good yields, bring pro- 
duction there to the highest level on 
record. The present estimate of 29.3 
million bushels exceeds the previous 
record by 7 million bushels. 

European corn production is tenta- 
tively forecast at 670 million bushels, 
which is 9% above the small 1954 
crop. The outturn was somewhat 
larger than the 1954 harvest in Italy 
and Yugoslavia, the largest producers 
of western Europe. The crop in Italy 
this year is a near-record one, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports. In 
Yugoslavia the 1955 crop, though 
somewhat larger than the small 1954 
production, is still less than the pre- 
war average. Corn production in 
Eastern Europe is also larger than 
in 1954 when drouth damaged the 
crop in some important producing 
areas. 

The Soviet Union’s corn acreage 
was Officially announced at 44 million 
acres, constituting a four-fold in- 


| crease over last year. The increase 





ations are now being established. 


come, etc. Address your letter to: 





The Quaker Oats Company 
wants feed salesmen 


The Quaker Oats Company is looking for feed salesmen for permanent 
positions in the Ful-O-Pep Feed Division . .. men who have the incentive 
and ability to grow with an expanding organization. If you are a good 
salesman, but limited in your present job, consider this opportunity 
The Quaker Oats Company offers a complete line of Ful-O-Pep Feeds 
backed by 32 years of research and advertising. Bulk delivery, custom 
mixing and feeder financing is available. New mill and warehouse oper- 


Men selected will receive a good salary, plus commissions and the use 
of a new car. Other features are paid vacations — profit sharing — hospital 
care, life insurance, retirement plans and other benefits. If you are in 
good health, active, ambitious, and know how to sell, write today, in 
strict confidence. Summarize your experience, education, present in- 


Ful-0-Pep Feed Division, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, Ill. 











is largely at the expense of oats, 
barley and other forage crops. Con- 
siderable cultivation and harvesting 
difficulties, reported from many parts 
of the country, doubtless will reduce 
yields. More than half of the corn 
acreage was still unharvested by 
Oct. 1. 

On the basis of incomplete reports, 
Asia appears to have about the same 
total corn crop as in 1954. This is 
a well-above-average production, re- 
flecting substantial corn expansion in 
India, Indonesia, the Philippine Re- 
public, and a number of smaller pro- 
ducing countries. The current esti- 
mate of 750 million bushels is 18% 
above the prewar level. 

Corn production in Africa is tenta- 
tively estimated at 345 million bush- 
els, slightly above the 1954 total. 
This estimate, however, is subject to 
considerable change as the season 
progresses in the southern hemis- 
phere, FAS says. 

The corn harvest in South America 
takes place in April, at about the 
same time as in southern African 
countries, and early-season forecasts 
included in world totals are subject 
to reservations. Indications point to 
an increase, mainly in Argentina, 
where a very small crop was har- 
vested last season. The outturn there 
is reported to be sharply above the 
105 million bushels harvested last 
April-June. Supplies remaining from 
that small crop offer limited export 
possibilities. 

Corn is of minor importance in 
Oceania. In Australia, the principal 
producer of the area, production av- 
erages only about 5 million bushels 





| Octebet Cénindlin Food 


Shipments Reported 


WINNIPEG — Canadian shipments 
of prepared stock and poultry feeds 
in October were made up of 26,162 
tons of primary or concentrated feeds, 
167,120 tons of secondary feeds and 
51,691 tons of other animal feeds, ac- 
cording to latest figures released by 
the Bureau of Statistics. 

The January-October totals, with 
comparative figures for a year earlier, 
are as follows: Primary or concen- 


trated feeds, 231,321 tons (210,519); | 


secondary or complete feeds, 1,535,- 
319 tons (1,501,512), and other ani- 
mals feeds, 446,437 tons (520,575). 











MOEr 50 SERIES 


METERED FLOW PUMPS 


Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 






oe 
: s== 


liquid feed ingredient in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet 


f 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid : 
control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform i 


rate of delivery. 


Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., 
Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 
Series (from 1 Ib. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 
(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 
rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. 


Write today for booklet describing installation—state production 
capacity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 


(Wenger Wire 2 Mtg.Co. | 
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to install 
Gimple to install... 
| Easy #0 pperate 


a 


Produce pellets at greater 
profit by incorporating mo- 
lasses with your pellet mashes 
—increases palatability, acts f 
as binder, and frequently in- bx 
creases capacity and de- 
creases die wear. 
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The Standard of the Industry for Molasses 
Mixing and Pelleting Eqvipmesta) 














RESERVATIONS FOR 
MIDWEST CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY—Advance reserva- 
tions for the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. convention in Kansas 
City Feb. 26-28 are now being ac- 
cepted in the association headquar- 
ters at 20 West 9th St. Bldg. The 
association pointed out this week 
that hotel reservations should be 
made direct with Midwest. Nearly 
all of the rooms at the Muehlebach, 
headquarters hotel, have been re- 
served, Mrs. Meva Burson, Midwest 
secretary, said. Plenty of rooms, how- 
ever, are available at nearby hotels, 
she added. 





Borden Co. Makes 


Executive Changes 


NEW YORK — Theodore G. Mon- 
tague has been elected chairman and 
chief policy-making officer and Har- 
old W. Comfort has been elected 
president with responsibility for op- 
erations of the Borden Co. 

Mr. Montague has been president 
since 1937 and Mr. Comfort has been 
executive vice president since 1944. 
The post of chairman was eliminat- 
ed in 1949, was reestablished in Au- 
gust of 1954, but has been vacant 
until now. 





Kinpstrom -Scumoit Co. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitemins, 
Proteins end Mirerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 














Manufacturers and 


Suppliers of 





EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


: GRAIN EXPANDING 
; EXPELLERS 


: MATERIAL HANDLING : 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and 


prices 


e v.D ANDERSON bedi 


1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Support Junior Achievement 
. . « Junior Achievement Week Jan. 29-Feb. 4 





Call... 
H. E. HARDY & Co. fo... 


@ MILLFEED 
@ OIL MEALS 
@ ALFALFA MEAL 
@ GROUND GRAINS 


848 Midland Bank Bidg. PE 5-2114 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 
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GET THIS 52 LESSON SALES TRAINING 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO 
GET AHEAD IN THE FEED BUSINESS 


G IDEAS only 


feed selling. You will welcome this sales coaching 
because it will help you sell more feed .. . 


a 


COURSE 


IT’S PACKED FULL OF 
TODAY’S BEST SELLIN 


Now you can get the same material that hundreds 
of leading feed executives purchased in the past, at 
over five times the new low price. We are now 
offering a packaged program of 52 lessons includ- 
ing Quiz Questionnaires for grading your answers 

- all at the unheard of cost of only 37c 
per lesson. We have only a limited quantity of all 
lessons on hand .. . that's the reason for this low 


closeout price, while the supply lasts. 


Every feed man needs this valuable collection of 
tried and tested selling idegs on every phase of 


Just Look. . 





more money. 


Training Course... . 


NOW .. 


ahead in the feed business. 


You get a total of 52 lessons 
with 12 books on ‘‘HOW 70 SELL FEED TODAY”? . 


12 hooks on ANIMAL HEALTH PROBLEMS . . 
28 bulletins of ‘‘sALEs TIPS." Worth over $100.00. Save while the supply lasts! 


12 BOOKS on "HOW TO 
SELL FEED TODAY" 


No one in the feed business should be 
without this series of books at his elbow 
all the time. They are his guide to suc- 
cess ... and explain how to use the 
proper sales tools that pay off many times 
wth EXTRA SALES. These 12 easy-to-use 
24-page books are crammed with hun- 
dreds of proven sales-making ideas and 
suggestions that help take you out of 
the order-taker's class. Here are the sub- 
jects covered: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD 

FEED SALESMANSHIP. Covers 
basic principles and methods of selling 
feed. A refresher course for oldsters. A 
must for beginners. 


? HOW TO BE A BETTER FEED 


SALESMAN. Explains the special 
knowledge which those who sell feed to 
farmers must know. Gives tested and 
practical ways of selling. 


FEED STORE MANAGEMENT. 


Tells how to sake money on feed 
and other items sold. Know about the 
successful conduct of a feed store today. 

HOW TO SELL FEED TO 

FARMERS. Know your ultimate cus- 
tomers and how to sell them. Also how to 
expand sales. 


HOW TO JUDGE FEEDSTUFF 
. VALUES. Helpful to Every Dealer 


and Feed Salesman. Covers analysis and 
relative nutritional values of Feeds. 


KNOW ANIMAL AND POUL- 
6 try NUTRITION. Knowledge of 


this subject is one of the essentials of 
today's feed selling. Here are simple facts 
you must know to sell. 


KNOW LIVESTOCK AND 

POULTRY MANAGEMENT. 
Results produced by your feeds depend 
on good management of animals. Know 
HOW to give advice. 


HOW TO SELL POULTRY 

FEEDS. This book is highly impor- 
tant to feed sales. No generalities but 
facts worth knowing. 


9 HOW TO SELL LIVESTOCK 
FEEDS. Put these practical ideas to 
work in your every day selling and watch 
sales jump, 


1 SPECIAL SELLING DATA. 

A fund of reference material and 
data for use in every day feed selling. 
Many tables and charts. 


1 FEED STORE ADVERTISING. 

Here are plans to follow that get 
results from advertising. Useful and help- 
ful for retail Feed Merchants. 


1 FEED STORE DIRECT MAIL. 

How to use it successfully. Gives 
plans, copy, ideas that sell feed. Brings 
customers into your store. 


Read below what you receive in this 52-lesson Sales 
which was written by top feed 
salesmen. Cost over $50,000 to produce. So don't 
pass up this bargain while the supply lasts. ACT 
. ORDER THE 52 LESSONS SENT TO 
YOU TODAY for only $19.24. Pay for it only a few 
dollars per month if you wish (minimum $2.00 per 
month). It's a must for those who want to get 





QUIZ QUESTIONNAIRES 
FURNISHED FREE 
Now grading of your lessons made 











Send No Money . . . Pay Only a Few Dollars Monthly 


Yes, we have cut all corners in order to get the price down. 


After you have examined the set (sent on 10-day approval) we will bill you for $19.24. 
Then you can tell us how much you wish to pay each month (to fit your budget). 
Pay as little as $2.00 per month if you wish until the $19.24 is paid. If you send the 


$19.24 (full payment) when we bill you. . . 


we will give you three extra 24-page 


books on "HOW TO SELL FEED TODAY" at no extra cost. That's right .. . you get 
15 books instead of 12 books. So please ACT NOW by mailing the coupon today. 


Tobias Enterprises 


187 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


make 






and 


12 BOOKS ON ANIMAL 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


This series of 64 page books actuaily make 
up a complete FARM ANIMAL MANUAL 
+ +» @ reference book that no feed dealer 
or feed salesman should be withou?! It 


husbandry, proper sanitation, good breed- 
ing and judging of poultry and livestock. 
lt covers EVERY phase of EVERY farm 


and eliminating sources of infection. With 
this information at your fingertips, you DO 
NOT WAIT for diseases to flare up .. . 
you learn WHY they might happen, and 
help ELIMINATE THE DANGERS before- 
hand! 


FUNDAMENTALS ON DISEASE 
PREVENTION . .. designed to aid 


in the prevention of costly diseases BE- 
FORE THEY START. 


POULTRY HEALTH 
PROBLEMS. 
Here are 3 books of 64 pages, each 
covering every phase of poultry hus- 
bandry management and sanitation. 


DAIRY AND BEEF 

CATTLE. 

How to prevent diseases of Dairy and 

Beef Cattle. 3 books of 64 pages 
7 each packed full of facts every dealer 

and salesman should know. 


ORDER the 52 LESSONS 
TODAY for only ... 


No words or pictures can make you realize 
the helpfulness of this training course to 
those who want to get ahead in the feed 
business. You must SEE and examine it to 
appreciate its value of over $100.00. That’s 
why we offer to send the entire 52 lessons 
on 10-day examination. Don’t put it off... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FREE—10-DAY EXAMINATION 
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PER 
LESSON 





$19.24 











9 Tron and GOAT RAISING 
PROBLEMS... on management 
breeding and disease prevention. Covered 
in 64 pages fully illustrated. 


CARE OF 


SWINE... the efficient food 

producer. Here are 2 hooks of 64 

pages each that cover every phase 
of hog raising and disease prevention that 
dealers and salesmen want to know. 


11 CARE OF HORSES and 
MULES. This 64-page book brief- 


ly answers all the questions about care, 
breeding, management and diseases. 


1 CARE OF DOGS, CATS and 

RABBITS. Briefed down to 64 
pages and packed with facts every dealer 
and salesman should know so that he can 
answer intelligently all questions asked by 
farmers. 


28 FOUR-PAGE BULLETINS 
on “SALES TIPS" 


Here is a series of “pep-up™ bulletins 
for dealers and salesmen that are fresh, 
alive ... and new! Each of the 28 issues 
covers a collection of sales-building ideas, 
hints and suggestions . . . written and 
edited by top feed salesmen with years 
of actual experience. When you receive 
your set of samples, read them and just 
see the abundance of good, sound selling 
ideas in this series. Fully illustrated to 
attract attention. Dealers and salesmen 
will get a lot of good selling ideas from 
this series of bulletins which are part of 
the §2-lesson Sales Training Course. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY—SEND NO MONEY! 








fr 
| Phil W. Tobias, Sr. . 
s Tobias Enterprises 7 
. 187 No. La Salle Street, Ohicago 1, Illinois 
' Please send me on 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION one complete set of your 52- 
' lesson Sales T Course plus the 15 Quiz Questionnaires on “HOW TO SELL ; 
' FEED TODAY.” Within 10 days I may return it without obligation... or you 
1 may bill me $19.34 for the complete set which you sent. 
' After receipt of your invoice I will tell you whether I will pay the $19.24 in one 
' payment (and keep the 3 extra books FREE on “HOW TO SELL FEED TODAY") 
' or tell you how much my budget will allow for monthly payments (minimum 
7 $2.00 per month) until full $19.24 is paid. It is understood that if I pay on the 
' monthly payment pian that if I miss one payment, the entire balance becomes due. 
OS ae ee ee ee ee he. : 
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BROILER AND STARTER RATIONS* 


Riboflavin in Grams per Ton 
V 








Poultry “ai 


Naturally Present 





Supplemental Riboflavin 


Authorities a 


Recommend 
alas 
RIBOFLAVIN 
hajik 


























NRC Wash. Ind. i Maine Minn. mn Neb. Texas Del. Conn. 


(Authorities: National Research Council and State Experiment Stations) 


a 





Formulations recently suggested by recognized author- NEW FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS, exclusively devoted to 

ities indicate that some commercial rations would the feed industry, enable Merck to ofitr supplements in a 

: ’ ‘ wide range of specifications to meet your needs. By making 

benefit by increased riboflavin levels. Check the data Merck—the world’s foremost producer of vitamins—your 

in the above graph to see how your rations compare. prime source of supply for diese products, you are Suse of 
. ‘ ; getting the best quality available. You also save time and 

If you need more riboflavin, specify a MERCK RIBO- simplify purchasing. 
FLAVIN MIxTuRE—available for all types of poultry 
and livestock rations—designed for precision in han- 


dling and for economy in shipping and storing. 


*CHARTS AVAILABLE. Write today for complete set of free charts showing 
recommended levels of riboflavin, niacin, and calcium pantothenate in rations 
for chickens, turkeys, and swine. 


RIBOFLAVIN MERCK 


Research and Production for AI. MERCK & CO., Inc. 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 























AGGRESSIVE DEALER 
OPERATES TWO MILLS 


By Al. P. Nelson 


John M. Herr is a relatively young 
feed dealer, but he owns two fine 
feed mills, one at Jonestown, Pa., and 
the other at Grantsville, Pa., about 
14 miles distant. He has been in busi- 
ness for himself since 1949 after hav- 
ing worked for other feed firms for 
15 years. His success, he says, is 


built upon the policy of giving the 
farmer the kind of service he wants. 
And this service may change every 
five years or less, he points out. 


For example, when Mr. Herr first 
entered the feed business on his own, 
he noticed that farmers were ask- 
ing to be served on the farm. In 
other words, the busy, modern 
farmer, short on manpower, did not 
have the time to haul his grain into 
town to be ground and mixed. He 
was glad to delegate that job to a 
reliable deale1 

So, Mr. Herr decided to exploit 
that sales opportunity. He found that 


by hauling farmers’ grain into his 
mills to be ground and mixed and 
then hauling it back to the farm 


again, he not only got a lot of grind- 
ing and mixing volume, but he gained 
more customers. And in addition he 
found that such customers, old and 
new, often telephoned and asked him 


to bring fertilizer and other items 
with him when he came out to get 
the grain 

“IT am convinced that this is the 


way the modern farmer in this area 
wants to be served,” declares Mr. 
Herr. Most of the mills that are 
doing it are getting along all right. 
Some operators have gone a step fur- 
ther in buying and using a mobile 
feed service unit for farm grinding 
and mixing, but for the time being, 
Mr. Herr says, he thinks his plan of 
two well-equipped mills, plus haul- 


| use regularly a 
| program. He gives us the word and 
| we do all the work and bring the 
| mixed feed right back and put it in 


ing and mixing grain, is the best for | 


him. 

“We feed dealers have been try- 
ing for a long time to get the dairy 
and hog and poultry farmers to adopt 
well-balanced feeding programs, with 
varying success,”’ explains Mr. Herr. 


“The main catch in this old type plan | 


was that it required action on the 


| part of the farmer to start the ball 


rolling by bringing his feed grains in 


| to have them ground and then mixed 


with concentrate. 
“But under the plan many of us 


dealers operate on now we make it 


easy for the farmer to initiate and 
well-balanced feed 


his bins at a slight service cost. It’s 
a good deal for him, and many farm- 
ers feed better when on such a pro- 


| gram.” 


Regular Calls 

Mr. Herr points out that there is 
another value in such a program for 
the alert feed dealer, too. It gives 
him a valid reason to contact most 
of his customers regularly. He does 
not need to make any excuse for his 
sales calls. In fact, most farmers ex- 
pect him to call and discuss grain 
hauling, grinding and mixing on a 
scheduled basis. 

“Once the farmer starts on this 
basis with you, he’ll usually agree to 
have you come and haul his grain at 
specified intervals,’’ says Mr. Herr. 

Over a year ago, Mr. Herr’s 
Jonestown mill and store were badly 
damaged by fire. If there is such a 
thing as a blessing in disguise this 
was it, to a certain extent, Mr. Herr 
says. He rebuilt the entire mill, and 
it is an excellent one. It measures 
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MORE PROFIT 


with 


J-MTC TWINE 


Here’s Why! 





REALLY SELLS FAST! J-MTC baler and binder twines are made from 
the finest Grade “A” Sisal fiber, grown under ideal conditions near 
Yucatan, Mexico. It’s strong, uniform and the baler twine is knotless. 
BRINGS BUYERS BACK! Satisfied customers come back for more 
J-MTC twine. It's chemically treated with rot, mold, insect, and rodent 
repellants. Each cylinder wrapped in strong paper, tagged to indicate 
starting point, machine wound so it runs smooth and doesn’t collapse. 
EASY TO STOCK! Here’s a no-work item that sells itself. Baler twine 
is shipped in bundles of two cylinders totaling 40 lbs. gross; binder 
twine has 6 cylinders in a 50-lb. gross wt. 


bundle. Combinations easily made. Bagged in ~ 
4-ply waterproof paper and securely bound. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


111 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 
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Better 
Quality 


Greater 
Volume 


Bigger 
Profits 





MUNSON 


Hammer Mill 





make ita... 


on the market! And low horsepower re- 
quirements per ton. 


Before you buy any hammer mill, it’s a 
good idea to ask a Munson engineer to 
survey your requirements. He'll recom- 
mend the right type, the right size, the 
right horsepower for the job . . . because 


You can get the right type and size for 
each job, because the Munson 120 and 
140 Series mills offer a wide range of 


it’s extremely important to your volume, 
horsepower. 


quality and profit picture. 
Blower fan driven either by main shaft 
or by separate motor, for greater flexi- 
bility. Easy to install, operate, service. 
For complete details, write: 


The Munson Hammer Mill is engineered 
for full capacity grinding, day after day. 
It’s a real work horse . . . with one of the 
largest screen areas of any hammer mill 


MUNSON MILL MACHINERY COMPANY, Dept. FS-116, UTICA, N. Y. 








ROTARY CUTTERS «* GRADERS 
SCALPERS «+ CONVEYORS 


HAMMER MILLS”) « 
BATCH MIXERS «¢ MOLASSES BLENDERS «+ 


ATTRITION MILLS « 
CRUSHERS «+ 


























Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: 


Alan Bader 


214 24ch Street 
P.O. Box 267 + Ogden, Unh 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 
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Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
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. 
... can help make your busi- 
ness operations safer by pro- 
tecting you against market 
fluctuations and inventory 
losses. 
o 
. 
+ 
e 
7 
HEDGE your soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and soybean oil meal 
in the futures market. It’s the 
inexpensive way to take the 
risk out of your ingredients. 
e 
e 
© 
. 
Call, wire or write us today 
for information. 
e 
e 
a 
© 
7 
ARTHUR C. HARRISON 
Por’ -« in charge of 
Ce odity Department 
+ 
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. 
One Wall St. 231 S. La Salle St. 
New York 3 Chicago 4, Ill. 
Digby 4-0700 MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
Chicago Board of Trade e 
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“Broilermen’s Jury” reports 


he Vigo Facto 


Ay 
» mM a” ue 
“On our last three houses totaling 15,000 birds we averaged 3.45 lbs. __ still using the same brand of feed, but since the manufacturer has 


at 9 weeks, 3 days. Feed conversion was down to 2.54. We thought _ started adding Vigofac we’re getting much bigger birds and much 
we were getting good results last year”’, says Mr. Chambers. ‘“‘We’re _ better feed conversion. That’s where we make our profit.”’ 


“We got 2000 more pounds 
per 5000 birds on the same 
amount of feed with Vigotac” 


J. A. Chambers, Lexington, Ky. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Headquarters for Antibiotics, Vitamins and Growth-Promotion 
feed ingredients for Animal Health and Nutrition 
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on 


' in broiler feeds 








“Our results with 600,000 birds showed 
us that Vigofac gives us more pounds 


4 +B] 
of gain on less feed 
Sirman N. McAllister, Broiler Service Manager, Frankford, Delaware 


“The most meat we ever put on birds 


i n 1 O wee ks” Lorenz Gades, Glenwood, Minn. 


‘Best bunch of birds I’ve raised in 23 
years” 


H. Clifford Murray, Frankford, Delaware 






~ S 
“Gives us a brand-new selling story 


that competition can’t match” 


..» Feed Dealer Frank Satterwhite, Lexington, Ky. 
“Since Vigofac was added to our line of broiler rations our feeders 


get bigger birds and better feed conversion. That means more profit 
for them and for us.”’ 


Here are Mr. Chambers’ actual feeding records with birds 
on Vigofac-fortified ration: 


As a feed formulator you naturally judge a new ingredient on its 
performance in controlled tests—conducted by qualified scien- 
tists at research farms and experiment stations. 


Data from these sources, still coming in, confirm 
earlier reports that Vigofac produces a greater im- 
provement in rate of gain and feed efficiency than 
any other source of Unidentified Growth Factors. 


But as a feed salesman you also want to know what your cus- 
tomers think of the product. Is it helping them to more profita- 
ble production? Is it helping to sell your feed? 


There’s plenty of evidence that it is. Tens of millions 
of birds raised on Vigofac-fortified rations have now 
been marketed. Growers have had a chance to com- 
pare results. And they’re mighty enthusiastic—as 
these statements from large-scale producers show. 


Feed dealers we’ve talked to are just as enthusiastic about broiler 
rations containing Vigofac—and the advertising behind it. It 
gives them another advantage to talk about, makes their selling 
job easier. Vigofac in the bag improves your feed’s performance 
rating. Vigofac on the tag helps to give it still more sales appeal. 






' 5 | 
es 

See 
“My birds ——_ 3.66 lbs. in 75 days with Vigofac,’’ reports 
Sirman N. McAllister. ‘“‘We get bigger, sturdier birds ready for 
market in less time and at better feed efficiency than on any pre- 
vious program. After seeing what Vigofac has done for us, we 
wouldn’t be without it.” 





Put more speed in your feed 






and in your sales with 

















TRAOE MARK 





House | Sold at Te verted) | s. Feed | Lbs. Bird | _ 
66 days 5010 42,950 17,160 | 2.50 | 3.43 
don 4980 45,100 17,320 | 2.60 | 3.48 
i A 43,500 17,200 | 2.53 | 3.45 


66 days | 4980 























630 Flushing Ave. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


1500 16th Street 


1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


San Francisco 3, California 
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JONESTOWN MILL—This concrete block and steel mill 
at left was built last year at Jonestown, Pa., for John 
Herr to replace one destroyed by fire more than a year 


before. There is plenty of loading space and a basement 
garage. At right, Mr. Herr is shown loading feed for a 
customer at his second store, in Grantsville, Pa. 





DISSATISFIED WITH PROFITS from your BUSINESS? 


Greater R.O.1.* 
is the answer to 


your problem _ 


It isn’t just increased volume or the 
rate of net profit that determines 
your success as a retailer—it’s your 
R.O.1.* When you combine a fast 
turnover item like feed with the 
soundest program of proven money 
management in the industry, you can 
expect a return on investment of 15 
to 20 per cent or more. 


And that’s why the Purina Franchise 
is the most sought after franchise in 
rural America and Canada. Purina 
Dealers have far more than the 
world’s largest selling feed and the 
best-known rural trademark build- 
ing volume for them. They have the 
advice and counsel of money man- 
agement experts and a complete 
money management service to con- 
vert Volume into Profitable Volume. 
And it’s absolutely free. 





PURINA’S MONEY 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


As a Purina Dealer, all of Purina’s 
more than 60 years of know-how 
in the profitable operation of the 
feed and farm-supply business 
will be yours. Such valuable 
services as: 


Sound Credit Control Program 
Proven Collection Letters 
Expense Control Plans 

Gross Margin Control 

Effective Bookkeeping Systems 
Regular Analysis of Statements 
Allied Line Sales Programs 
Sales Per Man Standards 
Employee Incentive Plans 


And, of course—a complete Ad- 
vertising & Sales Program that 
gives you every sales force and 
sales tool to build an ever- 
increasing volume and greater 
R.O.1.* 











FEED INDUSTRY GROWING 


Today, the ninth ranking industry 
in the U.S., the formula feed busi- 
ness is growing rapidly. Over 35 
million tons were sold last year. 
Feed is a disappearing commodity 
that brings customers back— 
making feed the ideal “hub” for a 
complete farm-supply business. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS YOURS 


Why not look into the possibility of 
tying up with the leader in the fast- 
growing feed industry—PURINA! 
For Purina is the leader in size, in 
growth and in quality. Because of 
the rapidly expanding population, 


*R.O.I. = Return On Investment 


... the rate of net profit on the total money invested in your 
business is the real yardstick of success. 


THE MOST VALUABLE FRANCHISE IN RURAL AMERICA AND CANADA 


‘se 








the Purina Franchise is available 
now in many markets of great po- 
tential. Purina is looking for men 
with vision, character, ability and 
capital—men who like to deal with 
farm people. Purina will work with 
them to build the kind of profitable 
feed and farm-supply business now 
being operated by thousands of 
successful Purina Dealers. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO WAIT? 


If you would like to know more 
about the Purina Franchise—would 
like to increase your R.O.1.,* write 
or wire: PRESIDENT, RALSTON 
PURINACOMPANY, 1602 Check- 
erboard Square, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. No obligation, of course. 
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| freezers and other items 








34 by 100 ft. and is two stories high. 
It has a complete basement, with a 
10 ft. high truck clearance. This en- 
ables Mr. Herr to store two of his 
trucks in this space, thus saving 
garage area and facilitating bad 
weather repair. 

The cost of the new mill and equip- 
ment was about $40,000, he states. 
He and his men did a great deal of 
work, and he hired much of the local 
labor himself. The feed mill at Jones- 
town is equipped with a 16-in. mill, 
two 1%¢-ton mixers and a molasses 
blender. This equipment is duplicated 
at Grantsville. 

Dairy Feed Leads 

Quite a bit of the firm’s business is 
in dairy feeds, with poultry feeds 
running a close second. Although his 
average customer apparently does 
not keep a close check on his costs 
of operating the farm, he operates 
skillfully and seems to make money, 
Mr. Herr says. 

“The good operator nearly always 
comes out on top, because he instinc- 
tively does things which pay and he 
cuts costs accordingly. However, in 
recent years I have noticed farmers 
lend a more willing ear when you try 
to talk of egg production per hen and 
milk yield per cow. If farmers would 
study costs in relation to individual 
hens and cows they would really get 
on a factory basis and spot non-profit 
units in a hurry. Maybe that day will 
come before too long,”’ he speculates. 

While the bulk of the firm’s volume 


is in feeds, the company also sells 
considerable fertilizer in season, as 
well as fencing, hay, straw, farm 


“These are 
items that we can logically handle 
and sell to the farm trade,” reports 
Mr. Herr. ‘““They add considerably to 
our volume and some carry a good 
profit margin.” 

Experimented With Advertising 


Mr. Herr has experimented con- 
siderably with his advertising pro- 
gram, using various mediums and 


trying to test them. He states that 
presently he is using church and fra- 
ternal magazines, and he is well 
pleased with the results obtained. 
Many of these magazines have siz- 
able circulations and low advertising 
rates, and are quite well read. He 
maintains that so long as many com- 
petitors use other advertising me- 
diums there is an advantage for him 
to use mediums which focus more 
attention on his sales messages. 

“A dealer needs to study his cus- 
tomers very carefully and also his 
advertising appeals,” says Mr. Herr. 
“I try to change with the times when 
the change seems to give me a better 
opportunity to serve and satisfy the 
customer. Who knows what direction 
this feed business will take in the 
next 10 years? We've got to be ready 
for many changes, I believe.” 
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Vitamin E is causing talk these days 


There's talk about how vitamin E helps maintain 
high levels of hatchability in turkey eggs. There's 
talk about the fact that vitamin E is the only anti- 
oxidant known that goes into the fat and tissue of 
birds and animals and as a result helps the meat keep 
better in cold storage. There's talk about the effects 
of vitamin E in relation to hock enlargement. There's 
the talk about the instability of vitamin E as it ap- 
pears in natural feed materials, and how there's a good 
chance. that there may not be enough. There's all 
kinds of talk. And, as a result, more and more leading 
poultry and animal nutritionists are recommending 
vitamin E. 

We just listen. Our business is to supply Myvamix 


Vitamin E Feed Supplement to those feed manufac- 
turers who also have listened and come to the con- 
clusion that they should make sure of the vitamin E 
content of their finished feed. Myvamix is the supple- 
ment to use because it’s extremely stable, uses the 
most active form of the vitamin, has a consistent 
20,000 Internationa! Units of Vitamin E to the pound, 
is on a soy meal base that’s dry and non-dusting. 

For information or a quotation on Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E Feed Supplement, write Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York, Chicago, and Memphis « Charles Albert Smith 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 

“Myvomix" Is a trademark. 


producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 
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Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
... some 3500 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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AUTOMATION: 


How far might automation go? How large must a 
plant be to apply it? How will it affect products 
and marketing? Production experts provide some 
answers to feed manufacturers’ questions. 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


“Automation” is a 35-cent word 
that has been tossed around a good 


deal recently—even by congressmen 


investigating the impact of this de- 
velopment on industry and society. 

But what does it mean and what 
might it mean to the feed industry? 
How far has it gone and how ex- 
tensively might it be applied? How 
large must a plant be to adopt prin- 
ciples of automation? In what ways 
might automation be applied? How 
will it affect products and marketing? 

These are some of the questions 
that feed men, and others in industry, 
are asking these days. And answers 
to some of these questions were pro- 
vided in discussions at the last Mid- 
west Feed Production School in Kan- 
sas City, sponsored by the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Actually, it appears, there is not 
even general agreement on the defi- 
nition of automation. But in most 
cases it seems to indicate automatic, 
highly mechanized operations. 

Contemplation of the ultimate in 
feed plant automation -—— covering 
everything from office procedures 
through handling and processing—is 
rather startling. However, it is point- 
ed out, if or when the almost com- 
pletely automatic plant comes, it 
won't come overnight. 

Some general observations brought 
out at the production school indicate 
that: 


@ Automation has already reached 
into the feed mill in some forms— 
automatic proportioning and mixing 
systems are increasing in use, and 
other automatic systems and controls 
are already found in feed mixing and 
other feed plant operations. 


@ New applications of automation 
will be gradual—automation will go 


| 





ahead, but it won’t hit the industry, | 


or the country, in one fell swoop. 






Let SEEDBURO Help You 


@ Automatic 
find increasing 


operation systems will 
application in the 
feed as well as other industries as 
such advantages as reduced labor 
costs, reduced wastage and more uni- 
formity of product are demonstrated 
in sound, well planned operations 
where automation can be profitably 
adopted. 

@ The smaller 
feed plants will 


as well 
find 


as the larger 
that certain 


principles of automation can be ap- 
plied in their operations 
@ As in all industries, certain pro- 


cesses may be highly mechanized 
while others may not be economically 
automatized. 

WHAT IT MEANS — Dr. Charles 
N. Kimball, president of the Midwest 
Research Institute at Kansas City, 
noted at the production school] that 
some basic examples of automation 
have been with us for years. Prob- 
ably the oldest is the fly ball governor 
on the steam engine. Then there is a 
simple device like the home therm- 
ostat, which senses temperature and 
controls the heating plant. The auto- 
matic pilot on an airplane is another 
example of automation that is now 
regarded as a commonplace thing. 

Automaticity, Dr. Kimball said, 
may or may not mean self-regulation. 
Many highly automatic operations 
perhaps are not truly automatic but 
merely mechanized manufacture. 
Most cases of automation turn out 
to be automatic operating phases 
which do not employ self-regulation. 

Also, a lot depends on the business 
you are in, Dr. Kimball pointed out. 
What may be called automation in 
the feed business may be everyday 
mechanization in the automobile in- 
dustry. Or, a significant advance in 
mechanization in one industry may 
be regarded as commonplace in 
another. This actually means that 
technical problems, the degree of 
mechanical] art and economics vary 
widely among industries, Dr. Kimball 
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“ Werld’s leading Supplier of Grain Texting Equipment for Over 40 Yeorr 
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Chicago 6, Til. 
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What It Means to 


eons 





is really a 


automation 
relative thing. 

In feed manufacturing, a principal 
recent application of automation has 


said. Thus, 


been in automatic, remote-controlled 

batching, and this came in for dis- 

cussion at the production school. 
Cuts Across Industry 

When one hears the word automa- 
tion, he often thinks of the produc- 
tion operation, or processing. How- 
ever, it actually cuts all across in- 
dustry. Other aspects include such 
things data processing and ma- 
terials handiing. 

If a plant is to approach truly 
automatic operation, there must be a 
high degree of mechanization of all 
functions, Dr. Kimball said. These 
include, in addition to actual proces- 
sing, such things as handling, stor- 
age, maintenance of equipment, 
spection and measurement of quality 
and quantity. 

FEED MILL OF THE FUTURE— 
Before proceeding with some immedi- 
ate considerations in the application 
of automation, it might be well to 
draw up a picture of what automation 
could mean in feed manufacturing if 
carried out to a high degree. 

First, to set the stage for a de- 
scription of a “feed mill of the fu- 
ture,” Harold Wies of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, said some author- 
ities on automation in industry feel 
that it will mean going beyond the 
push-button operations where men 
must push buttons and make decisions 
on which buttons to push. These au- 
thorities feel that automatic machines 
of the future should automatically 
take care of the push-buttons and the 
thinking necessary to decide which 
buttons should be pushed. We will 
not reach true automation, they say, 
until we eliminate the push-button 
and eliminate the thinking. 

With these and Other ideas 


as 


as a 


in- 





| other 


| moment 


background, Mr. Wies, in a produc- 
tion school talk, visualized a feed mill 
of the future. And he predicted that 
at least the young people in the in- 
dustry will one day see plants sim- 
ilar to the one he described. 


Will Handle Orders, Too 


“The feed mill of the future will 
receive orders from salesmen all dur- 
ing the day,” Mr. Wies said. “These 
orders will be fed into a machine, 
and at the end of the day this ma- 
chine will total up all of the orders 
and punch tapes so that on the next 
day the production department will 
automatically make the feed ordered 
on the previous day and automatical- 
ly load it into the boxcar. 

“All the while the plant is making 
this product, packing it and loading 
it into the boxcars automatically, 
machines will be recording back to 
machines the amount of ma- 
terial used in order to record a con- 
tinuous inventory of every ingredient 
you have on hand right up to the 
that the material is used 


| or received. 





“As ingredients and materials are 
used, machines will automatically 
write orders for more material and 
ingredients to keep the inventory at 
a predetermined level. 

“All during the time that machines 
are automatically producing a prod- 
uct, other machines will continuously 
test this product so that every bag 
of feed that is produced will be just 
exactly like every other bag, and if 
the feed is off-standard, machines will 
automatically dump these feed bags 
to correct the faults. 

“At the same time, machines will 
automatically make out bills for cus- 
tomers and put these bills into en- 
velopes and address them.” 

(Significantly or not, Mr. Wies 
didn’t say anything about credit prob- 
lems or automatic bill collectors.) 

THE PURPOSES—Getting back to 
today—why all the current interest 
in automation? What are its aims 
and purposes? 

One of the members of an auto- 
mation panel at the _ production 
school, Harold Stout of the Midwest 
Research Institute, pointed out that 
a principal aim is, of course, reduc- 
tion of unit labor costs. But that isn’t 
all. Mr. Stout explained that reduced 
wastage and uniformity of product 
are other important considerations. 

Dr. Kimball also said that direct 
labor reduction is not the only ad- 
vantage of automation. There are 
others, such as a saving in material 
through reduction of waste and re- 
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It is composed of 


80% 


oll meal. 


FISH SOLUBLES. 


327 Seeth Lasatle Street 





TRIPLE FIFTY 


Speciel No. 80-60 Mix 


A BRAND NAME THAT SPELLS QUALITY 


A DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCT 


DRY FREE-FLOWING 


Economical to use and will enable any mixer, regardiess of size, to use 


FISH SOLUBLES in his feeds at recommended levels. 


Condensed fish solubles dehydrated on a carrier of soybean 


NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
THE ALL-IMPORTANT GROWTH FACTOR(S) FOUND IN 


Write for complete details 


KEES & COMPANY 


National Distributors for 
W. C. PRATT CO. 


Chicage 4, Ililnots 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 

















jected products 


Refinement in prod- 


uct design and the reduction of in- 
ventory are also important. 
Loren Burns of Agri-Tech, Inc., 


Kansas City, 
chairman, mentioned, too, that many 
of the returns are rather intangible 


the automation panel | 


such as uniformity and elimination 
of human error 

Whatever the basic reasons for 
automation, the fact is that much of 
the consideration and study of it re- 
sult from a competitive situation. If 
one plant applies principles of auto- 
mation profitably, others must follow. 

Then, while this goes on, there are | 
the accompanying general develop- 
ments such as shorter working hours; 
better working conditions through 
safer, cleaner and less laborious plant 
operations; and a higher standard of 
living 

IT’S NOT ENTIRELY NEW—The | 
word automation is relatively new, 
but the basic principles actually are 
not very new. Automatic operations 
have prevailed for many years in 
some industries. Flour milling, for 
example, | ven highly automatic 
for years 

Mr. Burns noted that automatic 
proportioning and mixing systems in 
the feed industry are actually a com- 


bination of te 
components to 


lephone and industrial 
make a complex sys- 


tem. In such a system, we are using 
things that have been developed over 
the vears 

Mr. Wies quoted another engineer 
who pointed out that “automation 


was not created overnight as a new 
technology with complete new think- 


ing in ideas and design. It was rather 


the result of a continual development 
of mechanisms, hydraulics and elec- 
tronic controls, and it is in continued 


development of these details of de- 


sign that our machine designers are 


doing the most to further the auto- 
matic factory of the future.” 
SMALL MILLS, TOO—It is ac- 


cepted that 
further in 


iutomation will increase 
feed manufacturing. This, 


some persons believe, can mean the 
elimination of smaller manufacturer: 
However, others assert, that isn’t so. 
They point out that certain prin- 
ples of automation can profitably 
be adapted by relatively small oper- 
itors 

Also, it is noted, feed milling has 
steadily become more highly mechan- 
ized and more automatic, and such 
trends will continue. In this sense 


1utomation has already reached into 
small as well as large feed mills. 





can be applied to both small and 
large mills. However, he cautioned, 
in too many cases, the smaller oper- 
ator wants what the larger one has 
when he should have what he needs. 

AUTOMATIC BATCHING — The 
principal interest in automation at 
present in the feed industry is in the 
use of electronically controlled sys- 
tems of automatic proportioning anc 
mixing. The push-button or automatic 
plants use these systems to mix feed. 

The design and operation of auto- 
matic, remote-controlled batching 
systems were chief topics discussed 
by the automation panel at the Mid- 
west Production School. 

E. F. Clardy of the Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
told about the designing of an auto- 
matic batching system. He first noted 
that the proper number of working 
bins should be selected, depending on 
formulas. The bins should be con- 
structed so that there is no bridging. 
He suggested steep slope hoppers, 
with two sides at 60-70° and two 
straight sides. 

There should be a uniform flow of 
materials from bins. Gravity may be 
used, but screw feeders are more de- 
sirabie and provide more uniform 
day-in-and-day-out operation, Mr. 
Clardy said. 

Ingredients are fed into one or 
more scale hoppers. It may be ad- 
visable to use more than one hopper, 
allowing use of smaller capacity, 
more accurate scales, Mr. Clardy 
said. From the hopper, the feed goes 
to one or preferably two batch mix- 


ers, and then to holding bins for 
further processing. 
The automatic feature is in con- 


stant control of materials going to 
mixers and then in the mixing and 
discharging. 

Mr. Burns explained in connection 
with such systems that automation is 
1 combination of quite simple ele- 
ments and that the complexity comes 
in combining the elements into a sys- 
tem that does the job. 


Remote Control 


Bob Robbin of the Hardy Scale Co., 
Maywood, Cal., explained how com- 
plete remote control is provided in 
an automatic batching system, with 
materials set at any weight. With the 
control panel, complete batches, in- 
cluding the sequence of materials, 
are pre-set. Everything in the system 
is interlocked. Mixing time is se- 
lected and automatically controlled. 

Material is out of the weigh hopper 





James H. Burrell of James H. Bur- | before a new cycle starts. The whole 
ell & Sons, St. Louis, told production | process recycles as desired, with the 
nen at Kansas City that automation (Continued on page 66) 

Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL wit. 
From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Earl Saul Phone 61 Crookston, Minn. 
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NICHOLS BIRDS 
STAY IN CONDITION 


You'll find that one thing stands out in Nichols birds 
they'll take to your feed right from the start and stay 
on feed regardless of weather conditions — cold, wet win- 





ters or torrid summers 

And that’s to your advantage, because birds that eat 
keep you and your customers in business, bring more cash 
return per bag consumed, and assure your future tonnage 


first nationally distributed crossbreds 
for economical production of broiler 
hatching eggs. 


NICHOLS Crosses * 


INDIAN RIVER= 


Vontr ayeem NICHOLS Crosses * 


* Three way crosses that have given the industry new standards 
for health, feed efficiency and quality 





For information on this stock, and 
hatcheries in your area write 











N | < H Oo L 5 Poultry Farm, Inc. 


KINGSTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














free-flowing, 
‘“in-the-feed”’ 
broiler hormonizer 


SAFE: SIMPLE: EFFICIENT 


LipAMONE 


Agricultural Division WHITE LABORATORIES Kenilworth, N. 
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Call 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
for Barley, Oats, Corn 


— BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Worth looking Into 


New Produets 





New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5372—Lifter 


A new, light duty “electraulic” 
lifter is being introduced by the Col- 
son Corp. It has a load capacity of 1,- 
000 Ib. and is equipped with a % H.P. 
motor with magnetic fused starter. 
Lift height is 5 ft. 8 in. Lift speed is 
15 ft. per minute. The lifter’s length 
is 39 in. A hinged door on the power 
unit cabinet permits easy access to 
the motor. The rear swivel casters 
are 5 in. in diameter and the front 
rigid casters are 8 in. in diameter. 
Side thrust rollers absorb side shock 
on the platform. The platform is 
24 by 24 in. Over-all weight of the 
unit is 455 lb. The new lifter also is 
available in battery powered, hand. 
hydraulic and hand winch models. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 5372 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 5373—Liquid 
Seed Treater 


A new, automatic, 150 bu.-per-hour 
liquid seed treater has been an- 
nounced by Panogen, Inc. Smallest 
of the firm’s treaters, the new mod- 
el JS-100 is said to offer the same 
“push button” operation and many 
other features formerly available 
only in the larger capacity models. 
The electric motor, wire cord and 
plug are standard equipment and 
the treater is installed by connecting 
the plug into an ordinary electrical 
outlet. For non-stop treating of 
wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye and 
similar seed, the liquid Panogen seed 








disinfectant can be delivered by con- 
nection hoses directly from the ship- 
ping container. The pump will deliver 
the liquid up to a 50-ft. height. The 
liquid may also be supplied from the 
drum by gravity or from an inverted 
bottle fitted to the top of the treater. 
Over-all width is 34% in., length, 
51% in., height, 42% in. A % hop. 
totally enclosed single or three phase 
motor with UL label for use in Class 
2, Group G areas is provided. Ship- 
ping weight, crated, is 330 Ib. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No, 5373 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this publication. 


No. 5374—Dust 
Collectors 


The problem of eliminating dust 
nuisance at its source and returning 
the dust to the system without sub- 
sequent handling is described in a 
four-page color bulletin on dust col- 
lectors issued by Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. The 
bulletin contains photographs, instal- 
lation and dimension diagrams plus 
descriptive information telling how 
the firm’s dust collectors are designed 
to prevent escave of dust that at- 
tends the filling of hoppers, chutes, 
bucket elevators or screw conveyors. 
Where the collectors may not be 
mounted directly over the bin, chute 
or hopper, such units are either wall 
mounted or mounted on a floor stand, 
the bulletin explains. The standard- 
ized, self-contained dust collectors 
are built in two sizes, each with low 
speed (1,725 r.p.m.) or high speed 
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(3,450 r.p.m.) fans to accommodate 
the majority of applications, it is 
explained. Secure more complete in- 
formation by checking No. 5374 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 5375—Alfalfa 
Bale Shredder 


Alfalfa bale shredding and grinding 
are described in a new bulletin fea- 
turing recent refinements, increased 
capacities and design changes in the 
industrial model Winsted Roto- 
Matic alfalfa bale shredder. Th 
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unit is described in a typical installa- 
tion. The unit provides automatic, 
trouble-free single or multiple whole 
bale shredding of capacities easily ad- 
justable up to six tons an hour, it is 
claimed. The company states: “It 
teams up simple and efficient gravity 
enclosed chute feeding and its unique 
dual drum shredding principle. The 
bale is split lengthwise and shred 
into material of ideal size which is 
blown directly into the hammermill 
for straight or grain-mixed grinding 
—a safe, dust-free, clean-sweep oper- 
ation from top floor through the mill.” 
The unit is said to work equally well 
in basement, same floor, or under- 
the-ceiling set up. Four square feet 
of space is needed. Secure the new 
literature by checking No. 5375 on 
the coupon, then mail it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 58329—Folder on portable form- 
ula feed blender, Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5830—Plastic base material to 
coat boxcars, J. W. Mortell Co. 

No. 5331—Hanging feeder for poul- 
try and turkeys, Rhinehart Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 6382—-Chart on protein balanc- 
ing with methionine in broiler ra- 
tions, Specifide, Inc. 

No. 5384—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 5333—F eedstuffs energy values 
booklet, Limestone Products Corpora- 
tion of America. 

No. 5835—Premix for cattle fat- 
tener feeds, Poul-An Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 53836—Packaging and applica- 
tion of poultry medicinals, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 53837 — Bulk-bag feed body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5838— Poultry feeder units, 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5839— Molasses mixer, Fort 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 5340—Mastitis treatment, Dr. 
LeGear Medicine Co. 

, No. 5841—Seed treater, Panogen, 
ne. 

No. 53842—Stationary feed manu- 
facturing units, Daffin Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5343—Livestock minerals book- 
let, Barton Salt Co. 

No. 5344—Bulletin for processing 
operations, Fuller Co., subsidiary of 
Hershey Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 5345—Rotary Airlock feeder, 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5346—Straddle carrier, Ross 
Carrier Division of Clark Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 6347 — Flock record chart, 





American Scientific Laboratories. 

No. 5348—List of special days— 
50¢ a copy, order from Domestic Dis- 
tribution Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No. 5349—Feeder for starting pigs, 
Farmer Feeder Co. 

No. 5350—Hopper magnet, H. C. 
Davis Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 6351 — Hog wormer, Pemco 
Products, Inc. 

No. 5352 — Egg grader, National 
Poultry Equipment Co. 

No. 5353—Fire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 5354—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5355—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5356—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No. 5357—Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5358—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 5359—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5360— Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 
Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5361—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5862 —- Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 5363—Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

No. 5364—1956 calendar featuring 
weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5365—Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co. 

No. 5366—Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. 

No. 5367—Dust filter unit, Day Co. 
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St. Regis Paper Co. 


Moves Canadian Office 


NEW YORK-St. Regis Paper Co. 
(Canada), Ltd., announces that its 
multiwall packaging division has 
transferred its sales and engineering 
offices from Hamilton, Ont., to 360 
Bay St., Toronto. 


Colin M. Marquis, formerly assis- 
tant to the general sales manager in 
Montreal, has been named Ontario 
district sales manager at the new 
office. Mr. Marquis, who joined St. 
Regis in 1948, succeeds T. P. Kidd, 
who retired Jan. 1 after more than 
36 years with the company. 


Mr. Marquis will direct sales of 
multiwall bags and a new bleached 
kraft pulp which will be produced in 
a mill being built by St. Regis at Hin- 
ton, Alberta, for North Western Pulp 
& Power, Ltd. It will be completed 
in 1957. 

Mr. Kidd joined the Bates Valve 
Bag Co. in March, 1919. He joined 
St. Regis when it acquired Bates. In 
1944, he was transferred to Hamilton 
as the Ontario district sales manager. 
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Dr. Harold Yacowitz 


Joins Squibb Institute 


NEW YORK—Dr. Harold Yacowitz 
has been appointed head of the nutri- 
tion research department of the 
Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 
search, New Brunswick, N.J. He will 
be in charge of the institute’s pro- 
grams relating to nutrition and agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

For the past four years Dr. Yaco- 
witz has been at Ohio State Univer- 
sity where he taught in the poultry 
department and participated in the 
extension activities of the school of 
agriculture. He was also in charge of 
work in poultry nutrition at the state 
experiment station at Wooster and 
served as consultant to several Ohio 
feed companies. 

Dr. Yacowitz is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University. His training there 
was in biochemistry and nutrition. 
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DR. SALSBURY’S 


JNitro 


DR. SALSBURY’S SUPERIOR ADDITIVE 


For Pig and Povwltry Feeds 


YOU'LL PROFIT through increased sales and repeat business from more satisfied customers when your 
feeds contain highly effective, palatable, 3- NITRO because... 


FARMERS PROFIT. Feea containing 3-NITRO gets pigs started fast and continues to stimulate 
growth right through to market.-They get fewer runts, healthier hogs, better uniform- 
ity, finer finish, lower feed costs. Controlled, exacting tests prove it! 


With 3-NITRO in your feed you can claim faster growth on less feed per pound of 
gain, on the average. 3-NITRO helps prevent losses due to scours—reduces “disease 


burden”—actually improves feeds already supplemented with antibiotics. 


POULTRY RAISERS PROF IT,100. Chick starters, growing, and laying mashes containing 3-NITRO 
help chicks mature earlier. Pullets produce egg: up to 15 days sooner. Hens are 
better developed and have added vitality to lay as many as 12 extra eggs per bird. 


| PICK UP PLUS PROFITS. Simplify your problems, Use palatable easy-to-mix 3-NITRO in all your 
pig and poultry starting, growing, finishing, or laying feeds. Offer superior feeds 
containing 3-NITRO and watch your profits grow. Write for feed manufacturers 


rospectus. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES Chories City, lowe 


recommend, promote, and profit from Dr. : 
| ESTP A ASE complete line of poultry medicines 
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The wincer sun was extra red that 
day as it settled down on the horizon. 
The air was still, and it promised to 
be one of those frosty -nights when 
farmers would have to sleep in their 
underwear and use an extra blanket, 
especially in an unheated loft room. 
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A Good Salesman Is Hard to Find 
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“Hello, Emory!” greeted Joe. “Glad 
to see you. Been getting many rab- 
bits out your way. these days?” 

Emory, a slow-moving, lanky fel- 
lcw, with winter tanned cheeks, sat 
down and frowned a little. “That’s 
the trouble, a fellow doesn’t get much 


Emory Douglas, a dairy farmer out 
Cedarville way, who had been one of 
Joe’s feed customers for many years, 
came in about 4:30 p.m. smoking a 
cigar which a downtown merchant 
had given him when he bought a new 
pair of overshoes. ° 









"EVERYONE KNOWS 
T'S 00D!" 


Calf raisers everywhere know the quality of 
Blatchford’s Calf Pab. It’s universally accepted ! 
Feature Calf-Pab in your store—a top selling 
milk replacer that’s profitable to sell . . . easy to 
sell because farmers know Calf-Pab produces 


fine calves at low cost. 


“REDUCES MY SALES PROBLEMS” 


It’s easier... simpler to feature one outstanding 
brand. No confusion in selling. Easier to adver- 
tise and better displays mean greater turnover. 


Less loss from slow movers. 


“BUILDS REPEAT SALES” 


Calf-Pab is high in milk solids, in Vitamins A, D, 
By and antibiotics... plus all other essential nutri- 
ents. No other feed produces better calves, yet 
Calf-Pab sells better because it costs less to feed. 


“$1000 CONTEST HELPS ME SELL” 


Blatchford’s nationally advertised $1000. Calf 
Raising Contest brings customers into our store. 
Free displays and other sales aids, plus Blatch- 
ford’s Low Cost Feeding Plan, increases calf 


feed sales. 


Milk Type Feed $3 
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WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
CALF-PAB DISPLAYS ON $1000 
CALF RAISING CONTEST! 


Buy Demon Steamed Rolled Oats in Your Blatchford Car 


Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Midwest Plant 


West Coast Division 


Des Moines, lowa 
Nampa, idako 








chance to hunt rabbits nowadays,” he 
said wistfully. 

“Why not?” asked Joe. “Winter is 
a farmer's easy time, isn’t it? And 
with milking machines, a bulk cool- 
ing and storage tank and things like 
that, a farmer doesn’t have so much 
work to do.” ¢ 

“That's what you think,” Emor, 
said disconsolately. “I’m havin’ 
trouble with my wife. And after bein’ 
married 22 years.” 

Joe looked properly shocked, which 
he was. “No! How did this happen?” 

The farmer shook his head. “Well, 
Joe, it’s a changing world. Years ago 
the Old Lady and me used to have a 
dandy time in winter. We took it 
easy. The missus would just sit and 
knit or crochet while she and me 
listened to them serials on the radio 
—after the chores were done.” 

“And now you've got television in- 
stead of radio,” Joe offered. “But 
how does that change things?” 


Wife Likes New Things 


“That’s where you’re mistaken—it 
has changed things. I’m not blamin’ 
television entirely. It’s the news- 
paper, the magazines, the neighbors, 
oh, it’s the whole durn way of living, 
I guess. You see,” Emory’s face was 
almost tragic, “my wife has just gone 
plain bugs on trying out almost every 
new product she sees advertised on 
television or in magazines and news- 
papers. And that’s what’s makin’ my 
life miserable.” 

“How, Emory?” 

The farmer sighed. “Well, it used 
to be that we'd wallpaper about once 
every 10 years. Now the wife wants 
to wallpaper almost every room every 
year. And then she wants me to 
make her a lot of handy thingamajigs 
for her kitchen, like a knife holder 
and a soup ladle rack above the range. 
She says I got lots of time in winter 
to help her do things like that so our 
home is as nice as other farmers’. 
And I don’t want to work that hard 
in winter, Joe. I just wanta sit around 
and take it easy like I used to in 
winter—after chores, of course.” 

Joe couldn’t help smiling. “That’s 
the modern women for you, Emory. 
They want to fix up their homes like 
never before. And they expect their 
husbands to be as enthusiastic as 
they are about the idea.” 

“Yeah, well why don’t they leave 
us men folks alone?” Emory Douglas 
said resentfully. “Why don’t they let 
us do what we want, and they do 
what they want—in winter? That's 
the way it used to be, and that’s the 
way I like it.” 

“Maybe you've got something 
there,” Joe mused, “but I suppose we 
wouldn’t like it if our women folk 
didn’t give a hang how their houses 
look inside.” 


Against Furniture Changes 


“T like a nice clean home,” Emory 
put in, feeling better now that he 
had someone to talk his “mad” off 
on, “but I sure don’t like to have the 
furniture moved around every couple 
of weeks, or new wallpaper once a 
year, or new slipcovers, or yammer- 
ing at meal time how the old daven- 
port looks pretty ‘tacky’ and ‘aren't 
you ever going to fix that spring in 
the old Morris chair? I’m afraid the 
minister or some other company will 
sit on it and get pricked.’” 

Joe laughed. “Yeah, I can see where 
‘that is a problem.” 

“And once a woman gets in that 
eternal changing around, ‘now-let-me- 
see - how - it - would - look - over- 
there’ mood, Joe, she sort of resénts 
havin’ a man sitting around restin’ or 
readin’ a newspaper once in a while. 
She’ll say sudden like ‘I read in the 
farm paper where farmers can prune 
apple trees in the dead of winter and 
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If I do that then there won't be any 
time for movin’ furniture, wallpaper- 
ing rooms or chinking the spare out- 
house which kids use in the summer 
because it’s nearer than the bath- 
room in the house on the second floor. 
I'll be workin’ somewhere for pay, 
and if the missus wants something 
done around the house, she can do it 
herself, or it won’t get done. That 
way, I guess we won't need a divorce. 


“But I've got plenty of employees now, 
Emory, and I have a hard time 
keepin,’ them busy the way it is. I 
know you are a very good worker, 
one of the best. I wish I had a job 
for you.” 

“You haven’t got an outside sales- 
man, have you?” 
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Joe shook his head. “No, there’s 
only Windy, our route man. And then 
I go out calling on farmers when I 
| get a chance. But I can’t find a 
worthwhile salesman, who will work 
on a commission basis.” 
Emory Douglas grinned from ear 
| to ear. “Joe, you just hired yourself a 


Distributed im Minnesota, North and South Dakow 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


And you can help me, Joe.” 

The brown haired feed dealer 
looked surprised. “Me? How?” 

“You can give me a job! A part 
time job.” 

Joe blinked, and then he swallowed. 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata BLvp., MInwgapoiis 16, Minn 
Puone: ORCHARD 5-8805 


get me a winter job 
til spring, I am,” said 
1 I can leave the farm 
ifter milkin’ and not 
milkin’ time at night. 
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Dust Filter 
FACTS... 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THIS 
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salesman on commission, provided 
you chip in a little for my gas ram- 
bling around talking to prospects.” 

“You—you mean, you’d work on a 
commission basis?” 

The farmer nodded eagerly. “Why, 
Joe, I'd work for almost nothing just 
to get away from those house jobs in 
winter my wife has cooked up for me. 
Besides, I figure I can get a lot of 
business for you going around brag- 
ging about how good your feed and 
fertilizer and other products are.” 

Joe coughed. “We—we don’t ex- 
actly call it bragging, Emory. We call 
it selling.” 

Emory grinned again. “Well, all 
I’m going to do is go around and tell 
farmers I’ve been buying feed and 
fertilizer and farm supplies from you 
for many years and always got a 
good deal, and that I figure your 
service and products can’t be beat. 
What’s wrong about that?” 

Now it was Joe’s turn to grin from 
ear to ear. “Nothing, Emory, except 
it’s just about the best selling any 
dealer could do. I hope you make a 
lot of money selling. I'll be very 
willing to chip in some dough for 
gasoline expense.” 

Emory rubbed his hands together. 
“Then I’ve got the job,” he said 
happily. “Gosh, I just can’t wait to 
tell the missus about this. And her 
wantin’ to start that papering job 
on the living room tomorrow mornin’ 
—just when I put in my first day 
as a feed salesman.” 

Joe smiled at that, too. At the 
door, Emory. turned to Joe and said, 
“You know, Joe, women just. oughta 
stick to their business and men to 
theirs. Some folks have a hard time 
learnin’ it.” 

“Some never do,” Joe commented. 
“Especially my mother-in-law. Why 
after all these years, she still thinks 
she wears the pants in the family! I 
wish she’d marry some old bachelor 
and start bossin’ him, and leave me 
alone.” 
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Memphis Association 


Elects New Officers 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Jack Gordon 
of Continental Grain Co., Inc., is the 
new president of the Memphis Grain 
& Hay Assn. 


J. Wellford Withers of E. L. Bur- 
gen Co., was elec‘ed vice prcs dent. 
Directors are R. W. Farmer, Nu- 
trena Miils, Inc; Le Roy Gaston. 
Marianna Sa'es Co.; Ernest Hal', 
Clarke-Burke Co.; Paul Mulroy 
Quaker Oats Co., and George New- 
ell, Allied Mills, Inc. 


The Memphis Grain & Hay Assn. 
is growing in importarce as a busi- 
ness organization w:th the develop- 
ment of two grain elevators on Pres’- 
dents Is‘and and the increased plant- 
ing of grains and soybeans in ‘h 
Mid-south. 

Its inspectors a’ready chcck be- 
tween 39,000 and 50,000 ‘ons of grain 
a year, a total that is expected to 
increase rapidly with the increased 
business brought by the new e’e- 
vators. 






Energy Content and Calorie-Protein Ratio 


Calorie-protein ratios in 
feeds have been recciving increased 
attention reccntly 
il‘ustrate the effect of energy level 
and ca'orie-protein ratio of broiler 
feeds, Dr. Gerald F. Combs of the 
University of Maryland has prepared 


poultry | 


In order to he'p | 


at the University of Maryland, Dr. 
| Combs pointed out. However, he said, 
they do illustrate the marked differ- 
which one can expect in rations 


| ence 
| of comparab’e adequacy except for 
their energy and protein con*ent. 
The resu'ts shown in the tab!e ap- | 


Personnel Changes 


At Eclipse Feeds 


HIGHLAND, ILL. — Several 
changes in personnel have been an- 
nounced by Eclipse Feeds, Inc., fol; 
lowing a board of directors meet#’ 
in Chicago, recently. . 

William Spencer, vice president and 
sales manager, and Santo Formica, 
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a table which shows estimated feed | ply only to broilers which reached | treasurer and nutritionist, resigned ; 

requirements of broi'ers as influ- | 3 lb. weights at nine weeks of age. | their positions. Burgess Rogers of 

enced by these factors | If a longer period of growth is re- Effingham, who has been a salesman 
These values are estimates based | quired, additional feed per unit of | with the company, will serve the ter- 























































| weight would be required. ' ritory formerly covered by Mr. Spen- 
| cer, and Don Hastings of Edwards- 
ville, also a salesman, will serve the 
area covered in the past by Mr. 
Formica. 


in part on two field trials conducted 


Estimated Amount of Feed Required to Produce a Pound of Broiler, When 
8-Pound Weights Are Reached in Nine Weeks, as Influenced by 
Energy Content and Calorie-Protein Ratio of Feeds. 


EO ————— 





---- Cal./Lb. (Productive Energy) - ~ n ‘ rw r 
EER ore tk nell De an A ge FEED COMPANY INCORPORATED 
82 860 > 6 Q 7 2 0 1,036 2 ral ~ seas , 
ers ye “ — diag ~ — a a Rations 7 9w semen: oe <a , DOV ER, DEL. Brittingham s Feed 
Starter Finisher 910 925 940 955 970 985 1,000 1,015 1,030 1,045 | Co. has filed a charter of incorpora- 
41 47 2.65 2 60 2.55 2.5 245 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 | ¢j r » on eal ’ 
‘1 7 $.68 f-. 3.56 5 3 < a ~ 39 | tion with the secretary of state’s of 
44 50 2.72 3.67 2.62 572.51 2.46 2.41 0 2.25 | fice here. Authorized capital stock of 
6 625 276 2.70 265 259 254 249 244 238 233 2.28 the firm is $100,000. Principal office 
r4 a.48 e.it 2.65 «03 4.094% ~ J - 3 ae | 4.< - . . 
50 58 2 94 2.86 2.80 2.75 2 69 2.64 2.58 2.53 2.49 2.42 Of the firm is situated in Delmar, Del. 
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Mineral Nutrition of 


Farm Animals 


By Dr. Gustav Bohstedt 


University of Wisconsin 


The impression most of us get 
when the subject of minerals for live- 
stock. is brought up is that it means 
calcium and phosphorus. To be sure, 
we are aware that there is another 
mineral, salt, and still others. Then 
if the question should be as to what 
purpose minerals serve, our first 


| 


thought usually turns to bones and 
teeth. 

Surely, both impressions are nat- 
ural. Calcium is, quantity considered, 
the most prominent mineral of the 
animal or human body, and phos- 
phorus the next most prominent. 
Bones or the skeleton are their main 
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repository, and the two minerals 
make up more than 90% of the ash 
of the skeleton. 

But minerals are not so much inert 
matter serving dead storage, even in 
the skeleton. There is a constant ex- 
change going on, an ingoing and out- 
going tide, a depositing and a check- 
ing out, a good bit like the activity 
that takes place in a bank. 


The point is that calcium and some 
13 other minerals are very active in 
the physiology of the body, partici- 
pating in an infinite number of func- 
tions. Sodium, iron, and copper, for 
instance, serve as indispensable parts 
in respiration and in blood circula- 
tion. Sodium and chlorine are indis- 
pensable in digestion. How long could 
life exist without those three func- 
tions? Every physical and even men- 
tal action somehow requires its quota 
of specific minerals. 

One of the findings in recent years 
has been that many of the minerals 
function as parts of the enzyme sys- 
tem of the body, which system is 
most complex, is concerned with the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: A thorough re- 
view of knowledge about mineral 
feeding of farm animals is contained 
in the accompanying article by Dr. 
Gustav Bohstedt, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, University of Wis- 
consin. Dr. Bohstedt reports symp- 
toms of each mineral deficiency and 
tells how the deficiencies have been 
remedied. This is the text of a talk 
he gave at the recent California Ani- 
mal Industry Conference. 





oxidation of nutrients for the produc- 
tion of energy, and is ideutified with 
apparently all vital processes. One of 
the most recent discoveries has been 
that in very tiny amounts molybde- 
num so far not thought necessary 
and considered even a detriment in 
animal nutrition, has such a function 
in the body physiology. 

While many such discoveries are 
new to us, they should not hide the 
fact that all of these mineral func- 
tions have existed since the beginning 
of life on this earth. But none of the 
minerals except salt has been con- 
scicusly or consistently fed to farm 
animals throughout the ages. 


Reasons for Mineral Feedings 

Why then emphasis on mineral 
feeding? There are two major rea- 
sons. (1) Our farm animals during 
past centuries and especially during 
recent decades have been bred and 
selected for more rapid growth and 
production, which growth is further 
stimulated nowadays by the addition 
to the ration of vitamins, antibiotics 
and hormones. (2) Our soils in many 
places through exhaustive cropping 
and inadequate fertilization and ero- 
sion, have been depleted of some of 
the essential mineral elements. Such 
deficiencies then are reflected in a 
lower nutritive value of the feed 
crops. 

Some years ago Dr. Kenneth C. 
Beeson of the U.S. Plant, Soil & Nu- 
trition Laboratory located at Cornell 
University, prepared a map of the 
U.S. showing a considerable number 
of states or parts of such states to 
be more or less deficient in one or 
more of such minerals as phosphorus, 
iodine, cobalt, copper and iron. There 
does not seem to be a continent un- 
der the sun that does not have simi- 
lar deficiencies. Unless preventive 
measures are taken, deficiencies of 
livestock in those countries may be 
severe. Thus there are notabie phos- 
phorus shortages in many countries, 
perhaps most countries, as there are 
im a number of states of the union, 
including California. The iodine de- 
ficiency regions are in general those 
of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River Valley and of some of the 
northwest states. 

Nature in her periodic demonstra- 
tion of mineral deficiencies of soils 
and crops and therefore of livestock, 
seems to be no respecter of states or 
their educational and research insti- 
tutions. The University of Wisconsin 
is well known for its program of nu- 
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trition research, but it was only a 
decade ago that our staff tumbled to 
the fact that a severe cobalt de- 
ficiency existed, so to speak, in our 
backyard, up in northeastern Wis- 
consin. One of the eastern state ex- 
periment stations admits that a co- 
balt deficiency must have existed in 
that state 125 years ago, but it was 
not recognized until 1944. 

During some seasons or under cer- 
tain weather conditions, such de- 
ficiencies show up in greater severity 
than they. do at other times. But one 
of our good she2pmen in northeastern 
Wisconsin had to idse more than 1,000 
head of sheep out of 1,300 in 1944 be- 
fore we at the university realized 
that the cause of it was not so much 
internal parasites as it was the lack 
of cobalt in the soil and in the pas- 
ture forage. 

Other cobalt deficiency areas, in 
places involving also a phosphorus 
and other deficiencies, have been 
found in parts of Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, the Caro- 
linas and Florida. In fact the entire 








Atlantic Seaboard seems to be more 
or less deficient in cobalt. 

In previous generations of stock- 
men when science and technology 
were less well developed, little atten- 
tion was paid to minerals except salt. 
Even with a slower growth and lower 
production, there must have been 
times when serious mineral deficien- 
cies were experienced that were not 
recognized as such. Many such con- 
ditions one might describe as border- 
line deficiencies, with subclinical 
symptoms, but nevertheless costly to 
the owners. 

How could owners and caretakers 
be blamed for ignorance in this mat- 
ter when practically in our own gen- 
eration, less than 50 years ago, the 
now prominent trace minerals were 
first recognized to be essential, as 
for instance, iodine, copper, man- 
ganese and cobalt. Even the phos- 
phorus requirements of animals were 
not well understood some 50 years 
ago, and many cases of phosphorus 
deficiencies with depraved appetites 
and emaciation in cattle went un- 








recognized as such, being then con- 
sidered afflictions of a baffling na- 
ture. 

But as one and then another new 
mineral was demonstrated as neces- 
sary in animal nutrition, investiga- 
tors became more alert as to possibly 
other needed minerals, and much re- 
search work has been carried on dur- 
ing the past half century. Such work 
has resulted also in tending to estab- 
lish quantitative requirements of the 
different major and minor mineral 
elements by the different classes of 
farm animals. These findings are 
summarized periodically by commit- 
tees of agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and other research workers in 
bulletins of the National Research 
Council, having headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 

Just because the subject of min- 
erals is emphasized in this article, 
does not mean that all rations for 
cattle, sheep, horses and swine should 
be fortified with added minerals. The 
minerals that are naturally contained 
in feeds still constitute the major 
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and, with the exception of salt, the 
only necessary source of minerals for 
most farm animals. To be sure, the 
boundaries of deficient areas are not 
clearly drawn, and many stockmen 
feel more secure by letting their live- 
stock have free access to minerals 
that may be more or less complete 
in their makeup. 


Primary Minerals 


Here are the minerals with which 
we are primarily concerned: 

SALT—Deficiency symptoms: Lack 
of appetite, marked salt hunger, lick- 
ing of objects such as sweaty over- 
alls, emaciation, rough coat of hair, 
young that are weak or dead at birth, 
low rate of growth or production. 

People seem to have had varying 
convictions as to the need of live- 
stock for salt, Biblical expressions 
suggesting that salt was considered 
essential for man and beast. How- 
ever, no experimental proof existed. 
In parts of the world apparently lit- 
tle or no salt needed to be fed to 
cattle, and the thought has occurred 
to some people that salt was mere- 
ly an appetizer or a condiment in 
rations. 

Some 50 years ago Dr. S. M. Bab- 
cock of the University of Wisconsin 
put this question to a test with the 
university dairy herd, feeding salt to 
half of the cattle and leaving the 
other half unsalted. During an in- 
terval of some weeks the unsalted 
cows betrayed a degree of uneasi- 
ness, but thereafter seemed to set- 
tle down as if salt deprivation didn’t 
matter. 

However, in due course they pro- 
duced a calf crop that was weak, 
some of the calves dying soon after 
birth. The cows quickly lost weight, 
showed a rough coat of hair, luster- 
less eyes, and of course went down 
in milk production. A salt deficiency 
definitely had caught up with them. 

Dr. Babcock’s recommendation was 
to feed % oz. salt per 1,000 Ib. live 
weight and .3 oz. of salt for every 10 
Ib. of milk produced. A common prac- 
tice is to feed 1% salt in the grain 
mixture and in addition to give cows 
free-choice access to salt. 

Horses, beef cattle and sheep are 
ordinarily given voluntary access to 
salt, either loose salt or block salt. 
A mixture of about 30% salt and 
70% oil meal may be self-fed to 
range stock, cattle eating perhaps 
from only 1 to 1.5 lb. oil meal daily 
in that way, the sait serving as a 
governor of consumption of oil meal. 
But in this way the cattle may be 
eating 8 oz. or more salt per day, 
where ordinarily from 1 to 2 oz 
would be enough for their salt re- 
quirement. 

Dairy cows at Cornell University 
also have eaten .45 Ib. of salt—near- 
ly 8 oz.—daily per head without any 
harm. Both kinds of cattle, there- 
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fore, indicate a wide tolerance for 
this mineral. Sheep have shown a 
similar relatively high tolerance. 

In Wisconsin investigational work 
by J. H. Meyer and associates, a sodi- 
um intake of .08 to .10% and a chlor- 
ine intake of .12 to .13% of the ra- 
tion permitted normal growth. This 
represents a level of about .25% of 
salt in swine rations. Dr. John M. 
Evvard of Iowa State College, after 
repeated trials, found the addition of 
.25% salt sufficient. An addition of 
5% salt to finished swine rations 
has been found entirely adequate 
during some 10 years of observation 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Salt-Poisoning in Swine 


Different experiment stations have 
tried to produce salt poisoning in 
pigs as sometimes occur on farms 
when pigs have access to meat- 
flavored brine, or salty whey from 
cheese factories. After repeated at- 
tempts, the University of Wisconsin 
‘succeeded in salt poisoning pigs ex- 
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perimentally, using a combination of 
the following devices: (1) slop feed- 
ing the pigs; (2) using trough space 
that while adequate when pigs were 
small, proved increasingly too short 
as the pigs grew older, thus stimulat- 
ing keen competition at feeding 
time; (3) salt starving the pigs from 
the start but then, after some 
months, introducing salt in amounts 
of 1.5 to 2% of the slop all at once; 
(4) giving such pigs no chance to 
drink fresh water. 

In other words, the pigs were con- 
ditioned by salt starvation and slop 
feeding in short troughs to a con- 
sumption, suddenly, of excessive 
amounts of salt, in that way suc- 
cumbing to its effect. To avoid such 
occurrences, of course, salt should be 
fed consistently in swine rations, and 
if slop-fed, pigs should have plenty 
of trough space at all times, also 


constant access to clean, fresh 
water. 

CALCIUM—Deficiency symptoms: 
unthriftiness, failure to grow, poor 
utilization of feed, rickets, easily 









fractured bones, posterior paralysis 
in swine. 

Calcium more than any other of 
the major minerals serves structural 
purposes in the body, 99% of the 
calcium being in the bones and teeth. 
But the remaining part of the cal- 
cium serves various physiological 
purposes in the soft tissues and in 
the blood, such as stimulating the 
heart beat. Additions to practical 
rations of calcium are more neces- 
sary with pigs, poultry and growing 
calves than they are with adult 
ruminants and horses. Excessive 
amounts of calcium in rations have 
interfered with the digestion of pro- 
tein and energy, also with the utiliza- 
tion of different other minerals like 
phosphorus, manganese, cobalt and 
zinc. 

Proper Relationship 

This points to the need for a prop- 
er relationship or balance among the 
different minerals, large excesses of 
one being antagonistic to others in 
metabolism. A. heavy intake of iron, 
aluminum and magnesium interferes 
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with the absorption of phosphorus in 
that some of them form insoluble 
phosphates. Legume forages such as 
alfalfa are high in calcium, alfalfa 
having 1.47% calcium but ony .24% 
phosphorus, therefore, having six 
times as much calcium as phosphorus. 
For pigs this dispropwrtion has been 
found disastrous. Apparpntly cows 
can consume large amounts of al- 
falfa with its high calcium content 
without any harm. 

Except in extremely sandy areas 
such as in Florida, calcium is not apt 
to be a problem with ruminants. 
Some investigators have been bold 
enough to state that there are no 
calcium deficiency diseases in rumi- 
nants. 

Favorable levels of calcium in ra- 
tions for ruminants of various ages 
and species vary from .18 to 37% 
of the ration on the air-dry basis, 
the younger or higher producing in- 
dividuals demanding the larger 
amounts. 

Calcium is so largely paired with 
phosphorus in the anatomy and phys- 
iology of animals that the two in 
combination also with vitamin D are 
usually discussed together. 

PHOSPHORUS—Deficiency symp- 
toms: lack of appetite, at times de- 
praved appetite where animals lick 
soil or fence posts or chew bones; 


emaciation; stiffness of movement; 
low inorganic phosphorus of the 
blood. 


A phosphorus deficiency in rumi- 
nants is far more widespread than a 
calcium deficiency. On the other 
hand, swine seldom suffer from too 
low a phosphorus intake. Swine have 
to depend for their phosphorus sup- 
ply mainly on seeds or cereals, there- 
fore farm grains, oil meals and mill- 
feeds, which have this element large- 
ly in the form of phytin phosphorus. 
But pigs, like ruminants, are able 
to make good use of such a form of 
phosphorus, as poultry cannot. 

Over 70% of the ash of the body 
consists of calcium and phosphorus, 
a larger proportion of phosphorus 
than calcium being in the soft tis- 
sues. Phosphorus combined with pro- 
tein is an essential constituent of the 
nuclei or life centers of the cells of 
the body. Many phospho-proteins 
have important duties in body func- 
tions. 

The reason cattle and other rumi- 
nants are apt to suffer from a phos- 
phorus deficiency is that when obliged 
to subsist during winters or dry sea- 
sons almost entirely on ground-cured 
dry forage, this frequently has so far 
declined in its phosphorus content 
as to constitute a real nutritional 
hazard. Where favorable amounts of 
phosphorus for ruminants range from 
16 to .29%, depending on age, spe- 
cies, rate of growth and production, 
and where at a fairly early stage 
of growth forage may have .24% 
phosphorus on the air-dry basis, such 
forage when mature and weather- 
beaten, may decline to as low a level 
as .06% phosphorus. Forage at any 
stage of growth may be low in this 
mineral element when grown on 
phosphorus - deficient soil. Calcium 
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seldom declines to as low a level in 
forage as does phosphorus. 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, AND 
VITAMIN D—This 3-way relationship 
involving vitamin D, or antirachitic 


vitamin, i ery impressive, especialls 
where the levels and proportions of 
calcium and phosphorus in rations of 
pigs and rats for instance, are 


greatly different from what have 
been show! 
words, the calcium can be greatly in 


excess of the phosphorus, and vice | 


versa, or both minerals can be at 
relatively high or low levels, but still 
calcification is facilitated by vitamin 
D as represented by direct sunlight, 
or mercul apor quartz light, or as 
carried by irradiated ergosterol or ir- 


radiated yeast 
It has been stated before that ru- 
minants are not as sensitive as pigs 


are to a high calcium intake in ref- 
erence to phosphorus. It is possible 
that this due to consuming sun- 
cured hay with its vitamin D content, 
or being themselves exposed to direct 


sunlight, possibly also because of spe- 


cies difference 

Average inalyses are presented 
showing the calcium and phosphorus 
contents of a considerable array of 
feeds. Both roughages and concen- 
trates wh« grown on soils low in 
available phosphorus may be much 


lower than indicated for this mineral 
But considering feeds of average 
quality represented by “all analyses” 
for the particular kinds in “feeds and 
feeding” by Morrison, common dairy 
ind beef rations made up of legumes 


mixed legumes and grasses plus 
barley and any necessary commonly 
used protein supplements, will be suf- 
ficiently high in both calcium and 
phosphorus to satisfy approved feed- 


ing standards for these two minerals. 
The rations, therefore, conform 
rather closely to the National Re- 


search Council recommendations for 
calcium and phosphorus as stated in 
table 1 far as dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and sheep are concerned. In 
the case of swine, unless the ration is 
balanced mainly or entirely by meat 
scraps o1 ther animal by-products, 


some ground limestone o1 
mixture of limestone and bone meal 
or other suitable phosphate is neces- 


sary. Usually 1% or less of such car- 
riers of calcium, or both calcium and 
phosphorus satisfies the require- | 
ments 


rable 1—Recommended Levels of Calcium 
and Phosphorus 


cium *hosphorus 

7 7 4 9 

1 18-.28 

16 

5-.45 
cium and 

ee! recommended 
In the Table 1 ranges covering both 


minerals, the lower amounts are for 
fattening relatively mature animals 
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to be favorable. In other | 








or for lactating animals of low pro- 


duction. The higher figures apply to 
young or rapidly growing animals, 
and to dairy cows of high production. 


Other Major Minerals 


While more or less research work | & 


has been carried on with the other 
major minerals—potassium, magne- 


sium and sulfur—these are in most | 


cases amply supplied by practical 
rations and present no problem of 
necessary additions. An interesting 
finding has been that sulfur from in- 
organic source, such as calcium sul- 
phate, can be utilized by ruminants 
and may have a place in rations that 
depend rather heavily on urea as a 
substitute for protein from oil meals 
or other by-product feeds. 
Trace Minerals 
The findings from research with 
minerals during the past 30 years 
have brought to light the importance 
of trace or minor minerals, the kind 
that instead of being fed to animals 
in amounts of grams or ounces daily 
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Relative 
Effectiveness 
Against 
Staphylococci 





Bacitracin Stops Secondary Invaders 


During periods of sickness or stress, resistance is 
lowered and secondary bacteria invade poultry and 
swine. The gram-positive bacteria called Strepto- 
coccus and Staphylococcus are the most numerous 
of the secondary invaders. Another organism, Clos- 
tridium produces toxic breakdown materials in the 
intestinal tract. Bacitracin is the most effective anti- 
biotic against these troublemakers because it con- 
trols more strains of these bacteria than other feed 
antibiotics. In test after test, Bacitracin has proved 
effective in stimulating appetites, and controlling 
the secondary invaders that follow air-sac disease, 
blue comb, infectious sinusitis, and non-specific 
enteritis. 






Relative 
Effectiveness 
Against 
Vibrio 
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Bacitracin Fights Black Scours 


A hog trouble-maker called Vibrio is often re- 
sponsible for the outbreaks of black (bloody) scours. 
Bacitracin is the most effective antibiotic in fighting 
this gram-negative bacteria because it controls more 
of the disease causing strains of Vibrio bacteria. 
Tests show that Bacitracin is effective in many swine 
dysenteries where other medication has failed.” 
Additional tests point out that when swine scours 
are treated with Bacitracin, the recovered animals 
are more likely to become thrifty.” 


(1) Graham, R., Boley, L. E., and Woods, G. T.: Bacitracin in Necrotic 
Enteritis of Swine. North Am. Vet. 31:736. 


(2) Boley, L. E., Woods, G. T., Hatch, R. D., and Graham, R.: Studies on 
Porcine Enteritis. I] Experimental Therapy with Sulfathalidine, Sulfa- 
methazine, Sodium Arsanilate, and Bacitracin in a Natural Outbreak of 
Swine Dysentery. Cornell Vet. 41:231. 


BACITRACIN MOST EFFECTIVE IN CONTROLLING THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA 
Clostridia 


Staphylococci 


Antibiotic Streptococci 


BACITRACIN 





Chiortetracycline 


Oxytetracycline 


50 100 0 50 


° 





100 0 


THESE CHARTS show the rela- 
tive effectiveness of Bacitracin and 
three other antibiotics in control- 
ling some of the more common bac- 
teria that invade animals during 
periods of stress and disease. 
Bacitracin is a most effective anti- 
biotic in fighting secondary in- 
vaders because it controls more 
bacteria] strains in each group. 
That's why high-level feeds made 
with BACIFERM are so effective in 


combatting dangerous bacteria. 


50 100 


PERCENT OF STRAINS CONTROLLED 















cSc BACITRACIN 
PN bal-itexale 
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SOME ANTIBIOTICS inhibit the BACITRACIN ALLOWS MAXIMUM GROWTH OF VITAMIN-PRODUCING BACTERIA 
growth of beneficial bacteria but 
Bacitracin does not. Its selective Antibiotic E. Coli A. Aerogenes 
activity controls dangerous bac- 
teria, yet allows helpful bacteria to BACITRACIN 


flourish. For example, the charts 
show that bacitracin allows the 
beneficial gram-negative bacteria 
E. coli and A. aerogenes to grow. 
Other antibiotics interfere with the Chiortetracycline 
growth of these important vitamin- 
producing bacteria in the intestinal 


tract. For the right selective activ- wart 


ity, choose BACIFERM for your high- 50 100 0 50 100 
level antibiotic feeds. PERCENT OF STRAINS ALLOWED TO GROW 


BACIFERM 


Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


LCONOMICAL | 
-- SAVES $3.00 to 39.90 CATA VALUE | LFFECY/, VE 


PER TON OF FEED -+-FURNISHES BONUS VITAMINS 
AT NO EXTRA cost aoe = 
AND SWINE 


Penicillin 





Oxytetracycline 
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Bacitracin, 
cycline-type antibiot; 
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are you 
ready to supply 
Grade A 

milk producers with 


DAIRY - WHITE 


Sweet Barnlime? 





D airy-WHITE is a low-cost, effective 


cleansing agent for dairy barn floors. It cleans, 





sanitizes, absorbs moisture, and enriches 
manure. Dairy-White is correctly ground and 
sized to keep cattle ''slip-safe"’ on smooth con- 


crete floors. 

Effective Dairy-White folders help you put the 
story across to your customers. Send for folders 
... and order Dairy-White (regular or coarse 
grinds) in 80-lb. heavy duty white bags. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 








per head, may need to be fed in 
amounts of only milligrams or frac- 
tions of milligrams. But if they 
should not be fed in those tiny 
amounts, disaster follows just as cer- 


tainly as if the ounces of salt or 


calcium were lacking in the ration. 

IODINE Deficiency symptoms: 
“Big neck” or goiter in calves, colts 
and lambs; weakness at birth, early 
death, or subnormal growth; hairless 
pigs with puffy skins that die soon 
after being born. 

This trace mineral is needed for 
the production of thyroxine, a_hor- 
mone produced by the thyroid gland 
of the neck and to be used in the 
various parts of the body. Thyroxine 
has an effect on other so-called duct- 
less glands and therefore on the en- 
docrine system of the body. When 
iodine is deficient in the ration the 
thyroid gland puts forth extra efforts 
in utilizing what little iodine there 
is, and in consequence enlarges to 
give the condition of goiter or “big 
neck.” 

It is stated that all of the western 
states except Arizona, New Mexico 
and western and southern California 
are in the so-called goiter belt, and 
stockmen in those regions need to be 
mindful of the possibility of “big 
neck” calves, colts, and lambs in 
their herds and flocks, also of the 
possibility of hairless newborn pigs. 

Stabilization Problem 

The use of iodized salt is an effec- 
tive preventive of these nutritional 
troubles, such salt in the U.S. having 
007% elemental iodine. There is the 
problem of stabilization of this io- 
dine when iodized salt or minerals 


| containing iodine are stored. This is 


no problem once the iodized salt or 
minerals are in mixed feed, for the 
reason that the organic nutrients 
protein, starch, fat—readily trap any 
escaping iodine and hold it. 

However, even though there may 
have been losses in iodine from io- 
dized salt stored under various condi- 


| tions and for different lengths of time, 


no instances of hairless litters of pigs 
nor “big neck” in calves and lambs 
have been experienced in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin herds and flocks 
since 1515 when iodized salt was first 
used. Previous to that date there 
were repeated instances of such dif- 
ficuities. 

Iodized salt in the U.S. has the 
highest level of iodine of the various 
countries using such salt. It seems 
that merely a fraction of the neces- 
sary guaranteed level of iodine is 
needed to prevent goiter. Thus the 
use of suitably iodized salt or iodized 
mineral mixtures is a_ safeguard 
against the deficiency disease men- 
tioned 

COBALT — Deficiency symptoms: 
Lack of appetite and loss of weight; 
licking of objects; rough haircoat; 
poor growth or production; anemia. 

Until some years ago cobalt was 
thought to be needed only in indus- 
tries, one use being the staining of 
glass to an attractive cobalt blue, 
another the production of a certain 
kind of steel used in jet airplanes. 

The nutritional use of cobalt was 
discovered only about 20 years ago, 
tiny amounts of cobalt making the 
difference between well-fed and 
starved cattle and sheep, even though 
all might be on lush pasture. Cobalt 
does not appear to be necessary for 
the growth of plants but definitely 
is needed by animals. Cattle seem to 
require more cobalt than swine, but 
sheep as compared with cattle, are 
in even greater need. 

These findings of cobalt as neces- 
sary for livestock were first made in 
Australia and New Zealand, but co- 
balt deficiencies have now been shown 
to exist along the entire Atlantic Sea- 
board, also in the inland areas of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Alberta, 
Canada. There have even been fa- 
vorable responses from cobalt and 
other trace mineral additions to ra- 
tions of pigs at several experiment 
stations, suggesting that even single- 
stomached animals can make use of 
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ANOTHER W & T MERCHEN FEEDER INSTALLATION 
— providing accurate and dependable blending, 
py WEIGHT, for one of America’s most modern 


ta 


feed mills. 
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The best WEIGH is the MERCHEN way. 


conveyor belts. 






BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


DIFFERENT FEED & GRAIN PRODUCTS... 
HANDLED THE MERCHEN WAY 


Merchen Feeders provide completely automatic, 
push-button controlled bulk operation at the Sher- 
wood Feed Mills in Baltimore, Md. for the produc- 


tion of over 40 different feed and grain products. 


Ten Powered Scale Feeders weigh material from 
24 soft feed bins and discharge into a large steel 
conveyor. Two Merchen Feeders handle pre-mix 
materials and concentrates from 4 bins. Six Self- 
Powered Feeders handle scratch feed and grains 
from six bins. In all, over 2 carloads of feed and 


grain products per hour are produced. 


All feeders are electrically interlocked so that fail- 
ure on the part of any one unit for any reason auto- 


matically stops operation of all the feeders and 


W & T Representatives — trained in materials 
handling — will be glad to help you select the right 
feeders to solve your feeding and blending problems. 


There is no obligation, so why not call them today ? 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


INCORPORATED 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MORE PANTOTHENIC ACID ACTIVITY, 


PLUS A CHOLINE BONUS... 
AT NO ADDED CcosT! 


Here is more fortification for your pantothenic acid 
dollar. In each pound of DAWE’S PAN-DEX 32, you 
get the equivalent vitamin activity of 34 grams calcium 
pantothenate dextrorotatory, plus .4 pound of 25% 
choline chloride dry mix . . . a 10% greater value at 
current prices. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, source of pantothenic 
acid and choline in DAWE’S PAN-DEX, is the first 


ech) M ( ‘= ' 
| CHOLI NE PANTOTHE NATE ¥ 
PAN-DEX: 
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chemical linkage of these two important B-vitamins. 
It is an achievement of Dawe’s basic research in 
product development and covered by U. S. patent No. 
2,653,968. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, dispersed in soybean 
oil meal and corn distillers’ dried grains, is available to 
feed manufacturers under the trade name DAWE’S 
PAN-DEX in two standard potencies. 


PAN-DEX 32— Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 
32,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 34,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
45,000 milligrams choline chloride. 


. +  PAN-DEX 16—Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 
16,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 17,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
22,500 milligrams choline chloride. 


Also available in concentrated liquid form. 


Use DAWE’S PAN-DEX to add more economically the increased levels of pantothenic 
acid recommended for today’s feed efficiency. Shipments may be made from Dawe’s plants 
in Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, and Auburn, Washington, or from conveniently located 
warehouse stocks across the country. Write for sample and quotations. 






OTHER DAWE’S PRODUCTS FOR FEED FORTIFICATION 


Choline Chloride—Dry and liquid (non-corrosive) 
Riboflavin Supplements—Primary fermentations 

B,, Supplements—Primary fermentations 

B,.-Antibiotic Supplements— Widest selection 

Procaine Penicillin—Most effective antibiotic for poultry 
Bacitracin—All-purpose antibiotic 


€ 
ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


awes Labor 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS- 16 


Niacin 

Forbee—Standard combinations of Riboflavin, Pantochenic Acid, 
Niacin and Choline 

Fixtdee—Mineral Stable dry D,, 200,000 I.C. units per gram. In 16% Ib. 
tins for convenient batch premixing of lower potencies 

Sterol D,;—Dry D; in soy or corn meal 

Dry D.—For four-legged animals 

Fixtay—Mineral Stable dry A, exclusive patent 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send inspection sample and quotations on Dawe's Pan-Dex. 
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Vitamin K—Anti-hemorrhagic factor NAME oS aD wi 
R-Sonic 20x—Arsonic acid effective at low levels 
FIRM 
Available singly in all standard potencies, or in combinations 
custom-blended to your specifications. ADDRESS. 
CITY. STATE _ 











WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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Whats New in Feeding 





Putting Feed Research to Work 





Barley—A Valuable Feed for 
Egg Production 
@C. F. Petersen and C. E. Lampman, 


Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin No, 238. 


Barley is available in certain areas 
at a cost below that of other grains. 
Therefore, the use of barley in laying 
rations in these areas should reduce 
feed costs. However, barley has gen- 
erally been considered of lower feed- 
ing value than other grains for poul- 
try. This lower feeding value could 
offset any advantage of decreased 
feed costs. 





The purpose of these reported ex- 
periments was to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of high intake levels of 


| barley in the diet of hens for egg pro- 


duction and also to determine whether 
or not a mash containing barley as 
the only grain addition would prove 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
palatability and performance. 

The experiments were conducted 
over a three-year period with the 
experiment station’s own strain of 
Single Comb White Leghorn pullets. 
Identical procedures and rations basi- 
cally similar were used in all experi- 
ments. 

The first year, four different laying 





mashes were compared. Ration 1 con- 
tained 50% ground oats. Ration 2 
contained 50% ground barley. Ration 
3 contained 25% ground barley and 
25% ground yellow corn. Ration 4 
contained a mixture of barley, corn, 
oats, wheat bran, and wheat shorts. 
Ali mashes contained approximately 
20% protein and were fed with equal 
parts whole scratch grain composed 
of wheat 50%, oats 25%, and barley 
25%. The experiment started when 
the pullets were six months of age 
and continued for 10 calendar months. 
The birds were housed under ideal 
laying house conditions. 

The various sources of grains in 





You get more than a 


conveying system at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you deal 
with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. 
He has America’s most complete line of 
feed milling equipment. In conveying 
equipment, he offers such a wide choice of 
types, styles, and sizes that he can be com- 
pletely unbiased in his 
reco tions. 

You also get expert, 
on-the-spot guidance in 
selecting the best equ = 
ment to do your j 
for your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN is 
thoroughly trained to 
help solve your prob- 
lems. He's practical and 
anxious to help you in- 
crease your profits year 
pete” ie And, being 

a team, he has access to the ac- 
cumulated experience of the entire Sprout- 
Waldron sales and engineéring staff. 

Typical of our representatives is Jack 
9 ae —— < 
arly, practical experience in a flour an 
feed mill, 1, and years of selling to that in- 
dustry—both as president of his own firm 
and vice president of a West Coast mill 
machinery company. This background 
helps Tack to help his customers. With 
such men to help you, you're bound to 
buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 





JACK HUNTER 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
SCREW, BELT and DRAG 
CONVEYORS 


You'll find a complete line of the latest, 
most im belt, screw, and drag con- 
veyors move feeds horizontally, ver- 
ae gay on an incline at Sprout- 
W. q 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
Properly designed head, high 
operating speed, and other fea- 

tures ences sesalt in peak capacity and 
my — discharge with- 
peing. Units available 

in Sa = t all purposes. 
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HANDLE AND CONVEY 
THE MODERN AIR WAY 





No fan wear. 
No infestation. 
No handling losses. 


=~ SS PNOMS en = 


or write for details. 
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CONVEYORS - £ LEVATORS 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


PRED-V, 


pays 11 ways 


Increased production—greater safety. 
99.96% material recovery. 

Lower maintenance costs. 

No product intercontamination. 


Elimination of exterior dust. 
improved working conditions. 
Small space requirements. 
Horizontal, vertical, around corners. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Soret 


CUTTERS. CRUSHERS, ano FEEDERS - REELS. 


In this modern, negative-pressure or draw-through 
system, the fan is located on the opposite side of the 
collector from the material conveying line. Material 
does not pass through the fan. Mechanical friction 
and exterior dusting are eliminated. The unit is self- 
cleaning. Materials can be routed anywhere you can 
run a pipe. There is a minimum of moving parts. 


INSTALLATION KNOW-HOW 
ASSURES TOP OPERATION 


Thorough experience in application and installation 
is essential to getting best results from any pneumatic 
system. Sprout-Waldron is the foremost designer and 
builder of pneumatic systems in the feed industry, 
and has been manufacturing Pneu-Vacs for more than 
9 years. Be sure to compare Pneu-Vacs with all other 
systems before installing any pneumatic conveying 
equipment. Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
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the mash did not influence egg pro- 
duction, egg size, body weight or 
livability. Ration 1, which contained 
a high percentage of oats, was the 
least efficient. It produced 1 doz. eggs 
per 5.5 lb. of feed as compared to 
5.3 lb. for the other three rations. 
Since oats contains 11% fiber, it 
would be expected to be less efficient 
than the other diets. The average 
productive energy caloric intake of 
the four rations was 773 (Ration 1), 
780 (Ration 2), 830 (Ration 3), and 
811 (Ration 4) per pound of feed con- 
sumed. These are all lower than what 
is accepted at the present time as an 
adequate caloric intake level of 900 
per pound. In this test, barley at the 
level of 12 to 38% of the total feed 
did not affect egg production, feed 
efficiency and did not appear un- 
palatable. 
Second Year Test 


The second year test was conducted 
to determine if barley could be used 
satisfactorily as the only grain addi- 
tion to a mash and also to determine 
the effect of additional fiber in a 
mash containing 50% barley. This 
was accomplished by the addition of 
12% oat hulls to Ration 2 and 15% 
wheat bran to Ration 3. The all bar- 
ley mash (Ration 4) contained 63% 
barley. Ration 1 contained a com- 
bination of wheat bran, oats, barley 
and corn. The procedure followed and 
the supplemental scratch grains fed 
were similar to those of the previous 
year. 

The results of the trial were com- 
plicated by several outbreaks of in- 
testinal coccidiosis in all pens. As in 
the previous year, there were no 


| marked differences in any production 


factors irrespective of the amount of 
barley fed or the fiber content of the 
various rations. The amount of barley 
consumed by laying hens in this ex- 
periment varied from 20.6% to 43.4% 
of the total feed intake. 

During the third year comparisons 
were made with increasing levels of 
barley in the mash. Ration 1 con- 
tained approximately equal parts of 
barley, corn, oats and wheat bran 
(15-17% of each). Ration 2 contained 
33.5% barley, and 15% each of oats 
and bran. Corn replaced the barley in 
Ration 3. Ration 4 contained 63.25% 
barley as the only grain portion of 
the mash. 

There was no significant difference 
in egg production, egg size and feed 
efficiency with the different rations. 
The barley intake as a per cent of 
the total feed varied from 10 to 47% 
with the various rations. These high 
levels did not appear to reduce the 
palatability of the mash. 

Based on the data obtained during 
the three years, the authors con- 
cluded: High levels of barley can be 
used successfully in rations for egg 
production without reducing palata- 
bility. Barley can be used more suc- 
cessfully at high levels in the mash 
portion than in the scratch grain por- 
tion of the ration because it is not 
necessary to accustom the birds to it. 
A laying mash which contained only 
barley (63%) as the grain portion 
was equal to various combinations of 
grains including rations in which 
corn supplied over one half the grain 
supplement. The high barley mash 
promoted excellent egg production, 
egg size, body weight and feed effi- 
ciency. Since barley contains 6% or 
more fiber, an all-barley mash cannot 
be considered a high-energy ration. 
Barley could be used to a greater ex- 
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NOPCO-PAK 


“FITS THIS ALL-MASH 


G. Box 


BULK DELIVERY SYSTEM TO A “T” 


| Delaware Valley Farmers Cooperative finds it more economical, more efficient, 








2.“ At onetime we bought aready-mixed standard supplement, 


to let Nopco prescribe these vital nutrients for its fast-growing laver feeding but we found that was wasteful, too. To get the choline we 

antl . . . . 4 wanted we would have to take a huge overage on riboflavin. 
operation. The mill uses Nopco-Pak, supplementary vitamins specially blended Or else we would have to go way over on calcium pantothen- 
to its requirements. ate to get enough niacin. Nopco-Pak, on the other hand, is 


exactly balanced to ourspecifications. No wasteful overages.” 


vr -—— a ” 





3.“An essential ingredient in the supplement is Nopco's 
Micratized® Vitamin A, because it retains its potency in 
spite of high temperatures. As our mash stays in all-steel 
bins exposed to the hot sun for a week, the success of the 
whole operation depends on a truly stable vitamin product 
Especially since high levels of vitamin A are an appetizing 
factor—important in the hot months.”’ 


Ye When we mixed our own vitamin supplements, we found es ; ar ‘ Sp 
there was too much spilling and waste. Supplementary : *. a > P| 
ingredients are concentrated, expensive. Blending them is Qoad a rs : ; ; 
a job for experts. Now we get our Nopco-Pak delivered in "hh 2-Ib. bag of Nopco-Pak fortifies 2 tons of mash! Dis- 
easy-to-handle t ne bag to a batch. There's no waste, persion? We thought of that and tested it. Took 18 samples 


every batch of feed is accurately fortified, and we're sure from the corners of a customer's bin, at the center, and at 
the ingredients are compatible.” $ levels; also from the automatic feeder and feed trough. 


The variation in an added tracer (the easiest to test) was 
negligible. No more tests for us. We rely on the integrity 
and reputation of Nopco.” 






















NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2 100 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 
I want further details about Nopco’s stable vitamin pro- 
ducts. Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 
Name 











Firm name 
NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY Address 
Harrison, NJ. Richmond, Calif. City Pane ‘ale 








Bes Producers of Micratized® (truly stable) Vitomins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride ond other products 
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tent in laying mashes since it results 
in lower feed and production costs. 


COMMENTS: 


It is doubted that a feed efficiency 
of 5.3 lb. of feed per dozen eggs or 
an average egg production of 65% as 
reported in these tests can be con- 
sidered excellent these days in view 
of results received with high-energy 
rations. Although the work reported 
here is rather limited in its applica- 
tion, it serves to re-emphasize that 
barley can be used in poultry rations 
with a degree of success. It is sur- 
prising that the authors found only 
small differences in the results be- 
cause of increased fiber content of 
the rations. This is contrary to the 
findings of others who have reported 
considerable decrease in efficiency 
when the fiber content of a laying 
ration was increased. It may be that 
the productivity of the rations was 
insufficient to place any real stress 
on the rations. 

Low fiber content is the basis of 








| 


| 


the successful modern day high- 
energy laying feed; therefore, in 
formulating laying rations, fiber con- 
tent must be taken into considera- 
tion. In formulating a high-energy 
laying ration, one must realize that 
barley contains approximately three 
times as much fiber as corn and ap- 
proximately twice as much as wheat 
but considerably less than oats or 
millfeeds. As a result, its productive 
energy is considerably below that of 
corn or wheat but superior to that 
of oats and millfeed. These differences 
in energy can be compensated for by 
the use of animal fat. 

Since barley compares favorably 
with other grains in poultry rations, 
its use would be governed by eco- 
nomics and the energy level of the 
ration. 

Since barley contains no vitamin A, 
allowances must be made to supply 
adequate vitamin A when the level 
of corn in the ration is decreased. 
For best results with rations contain- 
ing high levels of barley it would be 
best to accustom the birds to barley 






















at an early age, as birds in produc- 
tion accustomed to other grains will 
not readily consume whole barley. 
When barley is used in mashes it 
should be finely and evenly ground. 


Barber & Bennett 
To Add Facilities 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Barber & Bennett, 
Inc., manufacturer of poultry and 
dairy feeds, has asked the city for 
variations in the building code to 
clear the way for onstruction of 
eight feed silos and a bin building on 
the company’s property at Arch and 
Church Streets. 

Noel S. Bennett, Jr., president of 
the feed firm, said the new construc- 
tion, at an estimated cost of $225,000, 
would supplement existing facilities 
to modernize the plant. 


_ 
——_— 


MOVES INTO NEW OFFICE 

WAWAKA, IND.—The Frick Farm 
Supply, Wawaka, Ind., has moved 
into its new Office. 











Your customers must 


CONCENTRATE * 


on profits from feeding 


The sharp eyes of cattlemen and dairy farmers 
are on the lookout for the best feed buys to 
fatten herds or milk checks. Today supplies of 
roughage and farm grains are the biggest in a 
long time. High-protein concentrates that do the 
best job of helping to convert these low-cost feed- 
stuffs into meat and milk at low cost are the 


winners! 


Your concentrates 


containing URE A 


Your slide rule shows that PROCADIAN* 
Urea Feed Mixture pays off in building econom- 
ical, easy-mixing, ready-selling mixed feeds and 
concentrates for beef cattle, dairy cows and 
sheep. Feeders everywhere are looking for urea- 
containing feeds that enable livestock to get the 
greatest feed value out of their entire ration. 
Keep your customers supplied with the best 
values in protein concentrates — your own feeds 
made with PROCADIAN Urea! 





PROCADIA 


FEED MIXTURE 




















*Trade-mark 











You can get PROCADIAN Urea quickly, in top quality and in any quantity, 
by rail or by truck. Write or telephone now for quotations and prompt service. 





P. O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. 
P. O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 


6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, Ind. 


P. O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 
P. O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
1095 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 


133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 

P. O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. 

2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 





NITROGEN 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation MMSION Cy 


Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Hemlock 1-0920 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-7300 





Tact: Making your guests feel at 
home when you wish they were. 


¢¢¢ 


“Mummy,” said little Brian, “Percy 
doesn’t know how to swim because 
his Mummy don’t let him’ go near the 
water.” 

“Well, Percy’s a very good little 
boy.” 

“Yes,” answered Brian, thoughtful- 
ly, “and he’ll go to Heaven the first 
time he falls in.” 


¢¢¢ 


At a vacation camp for children a 
little girl fished for a while, then 
threw down her pole and cried, “I 
quit.” 

Asked for an explanation, she said, 
“I just can’t seem to get waited on.” 


¢?¢¢ 
Women prefer men who have some- 
thing tender about them—especially 
legal tender. 


¢*¢¢ 


The younger generation will learn 
the value of money when it begins 
paying off our debts. 


¢? ¢ 
After you have children, the eco- 
nomic law reverses to Demand and 


Supply. 
eo? ¢ 
The difference between in-laws and 
out-laws is that the in-laws promise 
to pay it back. 


¢*¢¢ 


People are like steamboats—they 
toot loudest when they are in a fog. 


¢¢¢ 


Ideas are funny things. They won't 
work unless you do. 


¢¢¢ 


When a girl drinks like a fish al- 
most any old line will land her. 


¢?¢?¢ 
Keeping up with your neighbors is 
no difficulty in these days of picture 
windows. 





BIRDS don't need 
advice, but maybe 
your CUSTOMERS do 


When birds are given a free choice, 
instinct tells them they need s 

grit, but maybe some of your cus- 
tomers still try to “get along” with 
soft granites or with ordinary gravel 
for their birds. Stock up on CoLD 
SPRING, a harder northern granite 
grit, and tell them how they can 
actually save money with this more 
efficient grit. 


Ah say there—give 
me some of that 

yankee grit— 
COLD SPRING! 







Cop Sprinc GRANITE GRIT, in two 
colors to suit your customers’ prefer- 
ence: RAINBOW and DIAMOND GRAY. 
4 sizes cleaned and screened. 
for details, write: 
Cold Spring Granite Company 
Cold Spring, Minnesota 











T. C. Rothbauer Joins 
Dr. Salsbury’s Staff 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — T. C. 
Rothbauer, widely known in north- 
eastern poultry circles, is joining the 
sales and service staff of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, effective Jan. 1, 
1956 

The ,ypouncement was made by H. 

. Boe. director of sales and adver- 

tisin-eg for the Charles City, Iowa, 
furm. Mr. Bos added that Mr. Roth- 
bauer has been assigned as sales and 
service territory manager for New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Rothbauer was formerly as- 
sistant to the managing director of 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, Inc. Mr. Rothbauer majored 
in poultry husbandry at Pennsylvania 
State College, receiving his B.S. de- 
gree from the college in 1943. From 





1943 to 1946, he served in the armed 
forces. ‘ 

Before joining the staff of the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, Inc., Mr. Rothbauer served 
with the research division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as a mar- 
keting specialist at Purdue Univer- 
sity in Lafayette, Ind. While at Pur- 
due, he received his M.S. degree in 
1951. 

Mr. Rothbauer is married and the 
father of a daughter. His home is 
in Yardley, Pa. 


<n 
—— 





Clark Equipment Co. 


Names New Dealer 


BATTLE CREEK—Forklifts, Inc., 
1500 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been appointed to sell and service the 
line of fork-lift trucks, straddle car- 
riers and powered hand trucks pro- 


duced by the industrial truck di- 
vision of Clark Equipment Co., ac- 
cording to L. A. DePolis, Clark gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Clark's former dealer in the area 
was Furnival Machinery Co. V. T. 
Gross is president of Forklifts, Inc., 
and Richard G. Draude is vice pres- 
ident. 

Territory of the new dealership is 
that part of Pennsylvania bordered 
on the west by, and including, the 
counties of Potter, Cameron, Centre, 
Huntingdon and Fulton, and on the 
east by, and including, the counties 
of Wayne, Pike, Monroe, Carbon, 
Schuylkill, Lebanon and Lancaster. 


~- 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 
FORTVILLE, IND.—Richard V. 
Hardin, Fortville, Ind., former presi- 
dent of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., has been elected vice 
president of the Indiana Implement 








Dealers Assn. 
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Brucellosis Group 
Meetings Rescheduled 


WASHINGTON — Changes in the 
dates of three regional meetings 
scheduled in February by the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s 5-man 
advisory group on brucellosis eradi- 
cation were announced by the USDA. 
Three other meetings scheduled by 
the group during January will be 
held as originally planned. 

The February meetings, to be held 
in New York, Atlanta, and Chicago, 
were rescheduled to avoid conflicts 
with other meetings and to make at- 
tendance easier for a number of in- 
terested groups, USDA officials said. 

The revised schedule for all six of 
the regional meetings is as follows: 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 23; Fort 
Worth, Jan. 25; Omaha, Jan. 27; New 
York, Feb. 13; Atlanta, Feb. 15; and 
Chicago, Feb. 17. 








These KELLY puPLE 


to give you extra pro 






| machines work 
Its” on yf 


ys 





Designed to unload trucks in less time and with less power . . . and 
ruggedly constructed to assure trouble-free performance and long life 
... the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist brings top speed, efficiency 
and economy to your grain handling operation. 

All welded steel construction, tough steel cable, heavy duty motor 

and special gearing combine to lift loads with absolute ease and safety. 
Positive action switch controls all raising and lowering—lifts 

truck to any height up to 15 feet, stops operation instantly at any 

point, holds truck at desired angle for any length of time. 

The entire hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track (so flanged that 
wheels cannot “jump the track” regardless of stress) . .. can 

easily be positioned for unloading into any number of dump sinks. 
Available in any width and powered to meet your requirements, the 

Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist is made to fit perfectly into your plant 
setup. Mail card for full details. 






Kelly Puplex Double Chain Drag with 
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This machine is eo 





CLIP ALONG THIS LINE... 
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DOUBLE CHAIN DRAGS 





As grain dump drags... 


as conveyors ... 


as feeders for hammermills, corn 


shellers or other machinery—Kelly Duplex Chain Drags are unsurpassed for 
steady, even delivery of grain and ear corn. Single chain drags have V-trough 
construction—choice of wood or steel box. Double chain drags are made 
entirely of welded steel—are available with 12”, 16", 20” or 24” wide beds. 
All drags can be made in any length with either single or double gear reduction 


... can be powered by motor or belt drive . . 


able speed control. Mail card for full details. 


FOLD OVER. FASTEN . .. AND MAIL TODAY! 


. and can be furnished with vari- 
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It pays to DISPLAY 


PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 








PURE CRUSHED 


OVSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
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Featured on 70 outstanding Radio Stations and in leading 
Farm and Poultry Journals. PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
Sans ease , has been Nationally Advertised for over 30 years. 





Through this consistent publicity, your customers know 
all about PILOT BRAND. They know of its superior, 
dependable quality—its pure, clean, 100% usability— 
its low cost per usable pound. They're told to 

“Look for the Bag with the Big Blue Pilot Wheel.” 


Cash in on this universal customer-acceptance. Always 
stock PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. And keep a couple 
of bags of PILOT BRAND prominently displayed in 
your store. That’s the way to get your full share 

of the profitable year-’round PILOT BRAND business. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE TO US 


FOR POULTRY { 





Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


Hew Rochelle, N.Y. 


St. Louis 9, Me. 








Best SERVICE 


ON 


PLUS 


PREMIXES 





VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 


~~ BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 










Serving the 
Geed Trade 
Gor Over 
20 Years 
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DANISH FARMERS LEARN U.S. WAYS—Neils Hansen (left) and Axel 
Sodemann are two young fellows who traveled almost 5,000 miles to get a 
job on a farm. They had a reason. They’re both farm boys from Veggerslev, 
Denmark, and they came to the Allied Mills Research Farm at Libertyville, 
Ill, to learn more about feeds and livestock feeding. Neils, 22, and Axel, 24, 
have been at the Wayne Feeds testing farm since May. And each has found 
a job that he likes. Neils works in the dairy barn and Axel keeps busy with 
the hog feeding experiments. 








SAFETY AWARD PRESENTED—An award of merit was presented to the 
Minneapolis plant of Chase Bag Co. for an outstanding safety record of 
400,000 man hours of work without a lost time accident. Presenting the award 
to Oscar Eide (left), plant superintendent, is C. K. Chatterton, supervising 
engineer of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. (second from right). Others 
in the picture, from left to right, are R. N. Conners, executive vice president 
for Chase; J. R. Hale, manager of the Chase Bag Co. in Minneapolis, and 
R. L. Burger, safety engineer for Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 





you have had a slow pay rating. 





KEEP CURRENT WITH YOUR CURRENT BILLS | 


Your Minneapolis feed and feed ingredient suppliers 
are members of the Minneapolis Association of Credit 
Men, Feed and Seed Division, and associated with | 


It’s hard to get a good rating once | 


the National Association of Credit Men. 








Write today for FREE Credit Outline “A” I 











The Educational Committee, Upper Midwest Feed & Seed Division |} 
Minneapolis Association of Credit Men | 


MIDWEST DEALERS | | 
| 
| 502 THORPE BUILDING © MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Z his new Sandman print 
deads. the style parade- 
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...and will lead 


your sales parade! 





Bright, gay, light prints, like the new Bemis Sand- 
man design, are the up-to-the-minute fashion for 
sheets and pillowcases. And they’re equally good for 
skirts, curtains, dressing-table skirts, scarves, etc. 
They’re really versatile. 

Look in current magazines and department stores... 


you'll see top fashion fabric makers featuring cotton 
print designs similar to Bemis’ new Sandman pattern. 


It’s the new trend. Take advantage of it now and pack 
your flour and feed in Sandman Bags. 
All women recognize this fabric bargain... yardage 
in Sandman Bags at about one-third the cost of com- 
parable cotton goods at the store. You'll want to 
get in at the front of the sales parade. 


Bemis (3% 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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National Alfalfa's Midland Plant (Lawrence, Kans.), the 
largest concentration of gas storage in the world. 
(Photo Courtesy Columbian Steel Tank Co.) 





YOUR GUARANTEE 


of uniform premium quality dehydrated alfalfa products 


EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 


There's no necessity for "seasonal juggling" of feed formulas. National Al- 
falfa's widespread dehydrating facilities — plus National's scientific gas 
storage capacity—assures you, the feed manufacturer, a uniform, premium 
quality dehydrated alfalfa product — to fit your specific needs — every 


month of the year. 


Why take a chance with anything less than the best 
to meet your specifications? Call us, today. 







TO BETTER SERVE*'THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLING 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 

















» Ag Economist Warns of Possible 
Troubles Ahead for Dairy Farmers 





URBANA, ILL 
more trouble 
farmers 

This warning 


There may be 
ahead for dairy 


comes from an agri- 
cultural economist at the University 
of I)linois, Prof. L. H. Simerl, who 
notes, among other things, that there 
may currently be a beginning of an- 
other build-up of surplus stocks of 
dairy products 


Dairying is relatively more attrac- 
tive now than some other farm en- 
terprises, Prof. Simerl says, and it 


that farmers are boosting 
milk production too fast again. 

Looking over the general situation, 
Prof. Simerl has this to say: 

Farm income from dairying has 
gone up a little in 1955, while total 
farm income has gone down. Even 
sO, average dairymen have made only 
40 to 60¢ an hour. There may be 
other problems ahead. A review of 
some long- and short-time trends in 
the dairy industry may give some 
idea of the nature of these future 
problems 

From 1920 to 1930, milk production 
increased twice as fast as the popu- 
lation, but dairying was one of the 
best-paying farm enterprises. From 
1930 to 1940 production increased at 
the same rate as population, and the 
dairy business continued to be profit- 
able. Since 1940 milk production has 
increased only half as much as popu- 
lation, but for the past three years 
production has run ahead of 
and the government has picked up 
the excess to support prices 

The main reason for the dairy prob- 
lem has been the big drop in butter 
consumption since 1940. Until about 
30 years ago, the butterfat from more 
than half of all milk produced was 
used for making butter. Butter pro- 
duction continued high until the be- 
ginning of World War II, with aver- 
ge annual consumption around 17 
lb i person 


may be 


sales, 


Government Support 
Three years ago the government 
was supporting milk and butterfat 
prices at 90% of parity, but trouble 
was piling up: (1) Butter consump- 
tion dropped to only 8.6 lb. per per- 
son. (2) Dairymen had added 600,000 
milk cows to their herds in 12 months, 
boosting of milk and cream by 
6%. (3) In order to support prices, 
the government bought dairy prod- 
ucts equivalent to 11% of all the milk 

nd cream sold by farmers 


sales 


To try to find an answer, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture looked at 
the mounting stocks and at the price- 
support law. The law directed the 
secretary to support prices of dairy 
products at 75 to 90% of parity “in 
order to assure an adequate supply 
of milk.” With production running 
10% over use, there was no longer 
iny legal basis for maintaining prices 


so the support level 
of parity on 


at 90% of parity, 
was reduced to 75% 
April 1, 1954 

What happened after price sup- 
ports were reduced? (1) Farmers 
stopped adding cows to their herds, 
and milk production leveled off. (2) 
The government reduced purchases 
of dairy products for price support 
50% during the first year, and even 
more the second year. (3) By mid- 
1955 surplus stocks of dairy products, 
equivalent to 13 billion pounds of 
milk on July 1, 1954, had been isiore 
than cut in half. (4) The decline in 
butter consumption was stopped. In 
fact, consumption of butter per per- 
son was 7% higher in 1955 than in 
1953 

So—what’s the 


trouble? It may be 





JOIN SUCCESSFUL DEALERS! 


2 





that farmers are boosting milk pro- 
duction too fast again. Prices for hogs 
and beef cattle are below year-ago 
levels, making dairying relatively 
more attractive. Milk production was 
3% greater in October and Novem- 
ber this year than a year ago, and 
government purchases have increased. 
This may mark the beginning of an- 
other build-up of surplus stocks. 
SS 


70TH ANNIVERSARY 

CLARKSON, KY.—Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Keller celebrated their 70th 
wedding anniversary Christmas Day. 
Married while they were both teach- 
ing school, Mr. Keller later ran a 
general store at Higdon and 19 years 
later entered the feed and lumber 
business in Clarkson. Mr. Keller is 
now 97. 
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EARLY METHODS 


for grinding evolved slowly. It took hundreds 
of years for the transition from the saddlestone 
to the lever mill. The Greek Delian mill, utiliz- 

ing the revolving lever principle, was made of 
blocks of lava bound together. The mill had 


only a small space 
he outer ring rested 


no true hopper and ha 
between the two rings. 
directly on the inner ring. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. CHV 







Mopern WAY TO GRIND 


is with rotary hammermills equipped 
with Pacal Hammers and Hammermill 
Clusters—the sure way to get the grind 
you want with just the right quality. 
And, Pacal Hammers are 
heat-treated to give you 3 to 
4 times more wear. 


Phone Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 







County Road B and Walnut Si., Adjoining 
Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


Duluth, M Monta 
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Bryant Leads 
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PATENTS PENDING 




















PATENTS PENDING 


want it. 





HAMMERMILL 


Every Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill has an 
1800 RPM fan (with its own motor) running in a 
large full-scroll fan housing. The fan is treated as 

a separate unit because each Feed Mill requires 

a different capacity for conveying ground material., 
We give you exactly the air power you need to 
convey and elevate ground material where you 
This custom engineered air power 

assures maximum efficiency of the fan at all times. 
No choking — No plugging — Less fire hazards. 
Standard fans, carried in stock, can deliver 

ground material at the rate of 20 tons per hour 
any distance up to 150 feet. 


Just another of the 


yas many advanced engineering features in the 


Bryant Double-Duty Hammermiill. 


To Make Your Custom Grinding More Profitable — 
Write Us For The Complete Bryant Double- 


Duty Story — We'll Send You A Copy 


ory HAMMERMILL 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
1514 10th Ave. 


Port Huron, Mich 


With Advanced Hammermill Engineering 
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Serves WPAN } 
é' 


Help PREVENT DISEASE by supplying good fe 
that contain the right amount of the 


. 
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MYCI 


To make money for your customers—as layers or meat birds—chicks 
must stay healthy! It’s good health that leads to better growth and 
better production. 


There’s no surer way to help prevent disease and keep your chicks 
healthy than the use of the right amount of the right antibiotic. Not 
just any antibiotic, but the world’s greatest disease-fighter: AUREO- 
MYCIN Chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN is more effective against more disease organisms 
than any other known drug. AUREOMYCIN, in the right amount 





GOL 10 
BME THE BEST 
IP ME HEALTHY” 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


in good feeds, offers the finest protection that can be obtained today 
against the chronic diseases that cause so many losses—CRD, blue 
comb and non-specific enteritis. 


Let your customers be sure! Recommend feeds containing the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 
<a> ins CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y 
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The farmer's daughter knows 











FF 
PAPROCO 


West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular Hydrolysate added 











Practical feeding experience has proved that a basal ration fortified with PAPROCO West 
Coast Condensed Fish Solubles (with fish glandular hydrolysate added) stimulates growth 
in both poultry and swine exceeding that from the same basal ration with only known 








animal protein factors added. These unidentified growth factors provide the extra punch 
in your feeds which mean satisfied customers and increased profits for you. PAPROCO gives 
€ you the following plzs factors: 







de Unidentified Growth Factor(s) ahs Breeding “Carry Over” Factor 





. o B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins ap Manufactured by Lassen Process 






> Amino Acids from Fish Protein : Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 

















which requires et Ae aa Essential Trace Minerals oe Assured Year ‘Round Supply 
ities © to 
easy 


onvenient ond 









Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 





Write for descriptive booklet! 





Distributed Exclusively by 


SELEY & CO. 


Statler Center — 900 Wilshire Blv 
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Culling Is 
A Business 


By N. R. MEHRHOF 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A quick method 
for estimating percentage of egg pro- 
duction necessary to pay the feed bill 
is contained in this article on the 
science of culling. It is an abstract 
of the talk given at the recent Florida 
Nutrition Conference by N. R. Mehr- 
hof, head of the department of poul- 
try husbandry, University of Florida. 


¥ ¥ 


The commercial egg producer is in 
the business of manufacturing eggs. 


It takes a poultryman five to six 
months to develop an egg machine 
and then he handles this machine to 
produce eggs as efficiently and as 
economically as possible. 

The development of pullets or re- 


placements is an expense item in the 
production of eggs. This “deprecia- 
tion on birds” is influenced by “the 


cost_of raising a pullet, mortality 
during the laying period, weight of 
birds and market price. 

Culling, as it relates to the adult 
flock, is the practice of removing un- 
profitable birds. Physical characteris- 
tics have been developed to assist in 
distinguishing between good and poor 
layers; trapnests and individual lay- 


ing cages have 
secure the egg 
bird 

In order to improve the efficiency 
in operating a commercial egg farm, 
several programs of management 
have been suggested. One of these 
programs includes the removal of 
birds which are not laying at a rate 
of 50% for different periods of time 
and replacing with new pullets. 

Two programs reported include (1) 
seven eggs in 14 days; and (2) 50% 
production per month. 

The data studied for this report 
showed the performance of non-culled 
birds, of culled birds to cull date and 
after cull date. 

From the records it did not appear 
that it was possible to set up arbi- 
trarily a mathematical figure of 
“seven eggs in 14 days” or “a 50% 
rate of lay per month” as a means 
of removing birds. This was espe- 
cially true for the first five or six 
months of the laying period. 

It is Suggested that the poultry- 
man know what it is costing him to 
produce eggs. Records indicate that 
feed is approximately 60% of the 
total cost of producing eggs; labor, 
15%; depreciation on birds, 15%; 
and all other items, 10%. These per- 
centages may be used if a poultry- 
man does not have any records. 

A quick method of estimating per- 
centage of production to pay the feed 
bill is to use this formula: 

Price of 100 lb. of feed divided by 
the price of 1 doz. eggs times three 


TRY OUR NEW 


Potomac Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 


been perfected to 
performance of each 











Short of Warehouse 
Space ..... Try Our 
Truck Loading Service 





POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


802 KEYSER BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
LEXINGTON 9-0774 








equals the percentage of production 
necessary to pay the feed bill. 

This formula will allow the poul- 
tryman to take advantage of chang- 
ing feed and egg prices. 

If culling and replacing are neces- 
sary, it is most important that feed 
and egg prices, and cost of replace- 
ments, be taken into consideration. 


Hess & Clark Names 


Advertising Agency 


ASHLAND, OHIO — Hermon A. 
High, president of Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., as its new adver- 
tising agency on all products. 

Hess & Clark manufactures medi- 
cation additives for the feed industry 
and a complete line of anima! health 
products for agricultural use. 

The company has been a leading 
manufacturer in the animal health 
field for more than 60 years. 
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AN INVESTMENT IN PLANT PROTECTION 
with the NEW.... SECO ALARM 





NOTE THESE 
FEATURES 

@ Low Priced 

@ Easy to Install 

@ Rugged, Sensitive 
Fenwa!l Thermostat 

@ Federal RX Siren 
Has Acdibility 
Range of One- 
Quarter Mile 











SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 West Jackson Bivd. 


FIRE DETECTION SYSTEM 


THE SECOALARM IS recognized by 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
when properly installed and maintained. 
This system has been designed princi- 
pally for elevator legs and cupola protec- 
tion in country elevators, feed and seed 
houses. 


Write Today for Complete Details 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
































Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 
Iron, Manganese, Zinc 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 













ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 
PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 


EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PRQVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 
WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 





*Trade Mork Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. ¢ 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois e MOhawk 4-6300 





PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for ail ruminant feeds. 


NAME_ 
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Service to Broiler Growers Proves Profitable 


Give the broiler grower the kind 
of service that he wants and you 
have a good chance to get his busi- 
ness. That is the principle on which 
the IL. B. Graybill & Son firm, Refton, 
Pa., operates—and it is successful. 

For example, this company has a 
service man who often visits broiler 
growers in the area, accompanied by a 
salesman representing his feed manu- 
facturer. They inspect broiler flocks, 
talk over management and feed prob- 
lems With growers and often wind up 
with some or all of the feed business. 

Sometimes in talking with a broiler 
raiser the problem of financing the 
operation until such time as the birds 
are sold comes up. The Graybill 
service man and the feed salesman 
inform the raisers of the various ways 





By Al. P. Nelson 


in which the feed purchases can be 
financed. The Graybill firm, which 
has been in business for many years, 
will finance some accounts; but in 
other cases other agencies must 
handle the financing. 

In this area, it is reported that 
because of the high annual broiler 
production, some bankers help with 
financing some broiler raisers. In 
other instances, feed dealers and feed 
companies help. However, in quite 
a few instances, top broiler raisers 
are able to finance their own opera- 
tions and buy on a cash basis, with 
a small discount for paying at time 
of purchase. 

As a result of its cooperation with 
broiler growers, the I. B. Graybill & 
Son firm, under the managership of 


Robert Graybill, has a sizable num- 
ber of broiler feed accounts where 
the growers raise from 10,000 to 20,- 
000 or more birds in one batch. Some 
of the growers will buy six to eight 
tons of feed at a time. 

The firm sells a complete feed and 
also handles feed concentrates. Each 
year, too, the company exhibits feed 
and other farm supplies at two 
county fairs held in areas in which 
the firm sells feed. These exhibits 
give the officials an opportunity to 
meet many broiler raisers, as well as 
dairy and beef cattle owners. 

Advertising done by the firm on 
feeds includes some newspaper ad- 
vertising and also about eight direct 
mailings a year in cooperation with 





the seed manufacturer. The direct 





REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 








One year of ‘Stilbosol’ 
.. What has it 
meant to you? 


If you are one of the many thousands of cattle feeders who 
have fed ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements, and have gotten 
typical results from the addition of this new gain-booster 

to your rations, here’s what it has meant fo you... 





Your cattle put on approximately 20% 
more beef over the same feeding period 
than before you included ‘Stilbosol’ in your 
rations. This was accomplished without change 
in your usual method of handling cattle. 


You've gotten fhose extra gains at about 
11% lower feed cost. This together with 
your extra gains has brought you an over- 
age return of about $10 for each dollar 
invested to include ‘Stilbosol’ in your rations. 


Better use of protein. Judging from reports of sharply increased 
use of protein supplements, the addition of ‘Stilbosol’ has encour- 
aged many feeders to use protein supplements for the first time, 
or to feed adequate amounts for best results. 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY = 


Cattle feeders more nutrition conscious. Perhaps one of the 
most important, if less spectacular effects of ‘Stilbosol’ on cattle 
feeding is the vivid proof it gave of the importance of even tiny 
amounts of certain substances in the ration. ‘Stilbosol’ seems to 
have made many cattle feeders more convinced of the dollar and 
cents value of good feeding practices. 


‘Stilbosol’ works best with good rations. The feeders who 
got the best results from ‘Stilbosol’ were those who added it to 
an already good, balanced ration. The most disappointed were 
those who tried to use ‘Stilbosol’ as a short cut with deficient 
rations. ‘Stilbosol’ has not changed basic feeding methods or 
basic rations. In fact, it has re-emphasized the need for sound 
nutrition by pointing up the value of essential nutrients to take 
advantage of the faster, more efficient gains. 


How will you use ‘Stilbosol’ in 1956? Around 6,000,000 
cattle were ‘Stilbosol’-fed in 1955. Good money-making results 
from ‘Stilbosol’ mean more will be fed thi, new additive this 
year. It looks like 1956 is a year to improve your management 
and feeding practices even more... and your feed supplier who 
carries ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements can help. See him now, 
and get your fattening cattle on ‘Stilbosol’ right away. He can 
help you balance your grain and roughage with a good, ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified supplement. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION - 





You've probably discovered that the main 
advantage of ‘Stilbosol’ lies in getting more 
beef to market at less cost in the same 
number of days on feed...not in shortening 
the feeding period for your market cattle. 





You've sent cattle to market that graded the 
same as those that did not receive ‘Stilbosol’ 
in their rations. 


*Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trade- 
mark for Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ 
is the only such premix compounded under 
license from the lowa State College Research 
Foundation, Inc. 


Stilhosal |® 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 





~ 














INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


‘| fully, 








Al Hayner 


JOINS ECLIPSE—AI Hayner, Car- 
tersville, Ill., has joined Eclipse Feeds, 
Inc., Highland, Ill, as a sales repre- 
sentative in the southwestern Illinois 
and southeastern Missouri area. He 
has had extensive feed sales ex- 
perience. 





mail program seems to be quite ef- 
fective, reports Robert Graybill. 

Broiler growers in the Lancaster, 
Pa., county area, encouraged by all 
those interested in the industry, now 
have an auction a number of times 
a year which is said to be working 
out quite satisfactorily. 

Under this auction plan, the broiler 
growers register what they have to 
sell and when. The broiler buyers 
consult this register and go to visit 
the flocks in which they are inter- 
ested. A week later the broiler auc- 
tion is held and then the buyers know 
the flocks they want to bid on. Feed 
dealers and others are watching the 
success of this program very care- 
because it can be expanded 
locally and also in other parts of the 
state if it contributes to a more 
stable broiler buying program. 

The Graybill firm has still another 
interest in the farmer. The company 
sells coal, lumber and building sup- 
plies. Every contact made with a 
farmer lays the groundwork for 
future sales of either feed; lumber, 
coal or building supplies, or all of 


ALFALASS 


35% Molasses impregnated 
in 1/8 or 4 inch Alfalfa Meal 


A cheaper source of molasses for 
mixers who do not have molasses 
mixing equipment. 








Sun-cured 


ALFALFA MEAL 


V4 Inch and Fine Ground 


Bagged and Bulk 
Carlots and Trucklots 


Valley Alfalfa Milling Co. 


Anoka, Minn. 

















THE BEST you CAN BUY! 


Dy _/crirer-cnacian 


Grain Roller 
with Big 18” 
wee Rolls 










e 
oecIry 


Box FH-185, Benner Springs, Kensas 
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RESEARCH 


Calcium Carbonate Company 
Pioneer Producers of race Element Products 


222 West Adams « Chicago 6, Wiinols 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska + Box 409, Carthage, Missourt 
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A Basic Tool 








Statistical Quality Control 


By Dewey H. Robbins 


Within the past 20 or 30 years a 
great deal of progress has been made 
in production and manufacturing con- 
trols. For example, we have work 
simplification, improved materials 
handling methods, time and motion 
study, production schedule control 
charts, and improved inspection tech- 
niques. An important development 
has been statistical quality control. 

The savings in manpower resulting 
from the use of statistical quality 
control have generated much en- 
thusiasm, and it is rapidly being rec- 
ognized as one of the basic tools in 
the control of nearly all manufac- 
turing processes. The object of this 





paper is to discuss briefly one appli- 
cation of the method to a milling 
process. 

The essential tool in statistical 
quality control is the control chart. 
Briefly stated, the control chart tells 
us when to make adjustments to a 
process and when to leave the process 
alone. The theory behind this is based 
on the fact that any measured quan- 
tity of a manufactured product is al- 
ways subject to a certain amount of 
variation as a result of chance. Some 
stable “system of chance causes” are 
inherent in any particular scheme of 
production and inspection. Variation 
within this stable pattern is inevi- 





table, and it is, therefore, not pos- 
sible, through the application of ex- 
ternal effort, to improve the process 
beyond this range of stable variation. 


For example, no automatic scale 
has ever been built that will always 
weigh exactly “on the nose.” Invari- 
ably some weights will be over and 
some will be under. True, the range 
of overs and unders will be small in 
a well designed and highly sensitive 
scale, but there will be overs and 
unders just the same. In a less sensi- 
tive scale the range of variation of 
overs and unders, while of the same 
general nature, tend to be larger. In 
both instances, however, there is 
nothing that any mechanic can do 
to improve the scale’s sensitivity be- 
yond the range of inherent or natural 
variation. 

On the other hand, an automatic 
scale frequently gives poor and er- 
ratic weights due to some external 
cause not inherent in the natural 
characteristics of the scale. A worn 
pivot point, something touching a 
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Write, phone or wire TODAY 
Have Your Hubbard Representative 
Call on you NOW! 


MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
MARION, INDIANA 
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IS WHAT YOU'RE SELLING ¢ 
WHEN YOU SELL * 


ARD’S SUNSHINE 


FEEDS and CONCENTRATES 


Pioneers and Leaders in Concentrates Since 1928 


To Help You Sell... 
HUBBARD reaches your 


customers through: 


State Farm Papers 

Colorful Counter Displays 
Special Premium Promotions 
Counselling Service by Experts 
Registration and Formula Service 
Bog and Tag Service 
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Extensive research goes on day after day at Hubbard’s 
complete Research Farm in Mankato. Setting the stand- 
ards of Highest Quality Feeding Programs for your cus- 
tomers, Hubbard’s tireless, endless research is your guar- 
antee that HuBBARD WILL CONTINUE TO BE FiIRsT TO 
OrrerR Every NEw PROVEN DEVELOPMENT IN POULTRY 
AND LIVESTOCK FEEDING. 

Take advantage of HusBaARD’s Customer Service. Every- 

thing the feeder needs, every question he wants answered 
P _YOU can help him with the countless ‘““How-To”’ Book- 
lets on sound, profitable feeding programs. 

Be a HuBBarD Dealer and you’ll be the man in your 
community whom feeders will look to for advice—the 
man who will be looked to for profit-sure Feeding Pro- 
grams. It’s HUBBARD’s sure way to'more sales for You! 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Statistical qual- 
ity control has been getting increased 
attention in feed manufacturing, flour 
milling and other industries as a basic 
tool in the control of manufacturing 
processes. For production men not 
particularly familiar with it, the ac- 
companying article provides an intro- 
duction to one phase of the subject— 
the control chart for average and 
range—and it may stimulate further 
interest in the subject. The article 
deals with the application of statisti- 
cal quality control to automatic 
weighing operations. The author, 
Dewey H. Robbins, is plant superin- 
tendent for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. The article is reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Association 
of Operative Miilers. 





scale, or an accumulation of dirt will 
cause such a variation. Here a me- 
chanic can correct the trouble and 
bring the scale back so that it will 
be within the variation pattern char- 
acteristic of the scale. 


Provides the Answer 


But, how are we to know if the 
process is in control—i.e., how can 
we determine if a process is oper- 
ating in a normal manner and that 
any observed variation is within the 
normal chance pattern of the process? 
Or how can we determine when a 
process is not operating properly and 
therefore in need of attention? Sta- 
tistical quality control provides the 
answer. For example, a control chart 
for variables, one of the basic tools 
of statistical quality control, would 
tell within a high degree of reliability 
whether or not our scale was per- 
forming properly. It would tell us if 
it should be left alone or if it needed 
attention. 

Briefly, the control chart for va- 
riables consists of two parts—one for 
average-and one for range. The part 
for average tells us within what limits 
we can safely permit the average of, 
say, five consecutive weighings to 
vary before assuming that the scale 
is not performing in a normal man- 
ner; and the part for range tells 
us within what limits the range, or 
difference between the lightest and 
the heaviest of the five may be per- 
mitted to go before indicating trouble. 
Of course, before we can construct 
and use the chart, it is necessary to 
establish limits for average and range 
and these limits must be consistent 
with the normal characteristics of 
the scale. 

Suppose, for example, we wish to 
establish limits for average and range 
for an automatic packer packing 100- 
lb. bags. One way in which this could 
be done would be to weigh five bags, 
calculate the average weight of the 
five bags and also note the range— 
i.e., the difference between the light- 
est and heaviest bag. The bags are 
best weighed on an over end under 
check weight scale that indicates 
overs and unders to the nearest ounce. 
A sizeable number of weighings, not 
less than 25 weighings of five each, 
should be made at a time when from 
all indications the scale is perform- 
ing in a normal manner and is not 
influenced by any external conditions. 
Having weighed 25 or more lots of 
five and in each case having calculat- 
ed the average and range, we now 
calculate the grand average or the 
average of averages. This grand aver- 





Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 
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Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 




















More poultry and 


livestock were fed 
on Ultra-Lifed Feeds 
in 1955 than in 


any other year! 


Get the facts... 
let the Ultra-Life 
Program help you 
sell more feed 


in 1956. 


Write today for complete details about 
the exclusive Ultra-Life feed manufac- 
turing and service selling program that 
gives you top sales advantage. 





LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant 
East St. Louis, Iinois 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin 
and Trace-Mineral Products 



















DPPD-85 


*Naugatuck's new 85% DPPD product... 

@ Easier handling—no packing or lumping 

® More easily dispersed in the feed 

@ 50-Ib. multiwall bags ($1.10 per pound) 
100-Ib. fibre drums ($1.11 per pound) 


* Naugatuck Chemical—Division of U. S. Rubber Co. 






Prices shown apply East of the Rockies only 
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FIG. 41. 
BAR X ann R 


CONTROL CHART 


0 


age will be very near an even 100 lb. 
if the scale is weighing properly. 
Likewise, we calculate the average 
range for all groups weighed. 

Now it so happens that from this 
one single value, average range or 
bar R (R), we have all the informa- 
tion necessary to calculate trial con- 
trol limits on our control chart for 
average and for range. Because 
we can never be sure, when getting 
data for control chart limits, that 
the scale is not influenced by some ex- 
ternal factor or factors which might 
cause the variation to be other than 
normal, and because, also, 25 such 
group weighings are a rather small 
number from which to draw definite 
conclusions, future experience may 
indicate some modification in the 
limits established by this trial run. 


Let us assume that the grand aver- 











age in the above case was an even 
100 lb. and that the average range 
(R) was 5.2 oz. It can be shown by 
statistical theory that if no group 


averages of future weighings are 
more than 0.58 R above or 058 R 
below the grand average—in this case 
not more than 3 oz. heavy or more 
than 3 oz. light—and provided further 
that no range (R) from any group 
exceeds 2.00 R—in this case about 
11 oz., we can conclude with reason- 
able assurance that the scale is per- 
forming in a normal manner. 

In other words, any variations ob- 
served, provided they stay within 
the above limits for the average and 
range, are in all probability due to 
normal inherent characteristics of the 
scale itself; and, therefore, there is 
nothing that anyone can do to make 


| this scale perform better. In fact, 
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FEEDERS DEMAND GRANULAR GRIND... 
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ADVANCE CUSTOM MILLS | 


AND ONLY- 
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Maybe there were good grains 

and supplements to begin with — 

and the mixing perfect, but if it 
wasn't a Blue Streak Granular Grind, 
then the feed may be floury. If so, then 


the feeder loses in bulk and nutritional wastes . . . 


all farmers know this. 


They know too that you get Granular Grind only when 
Prater's patented Triple Reduction grinding principie is 
used — available only with Prater’s Blue Streak Mills. All 
custom millers make more profits when they use Prater 
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Business."* 
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any attempt to improve the perform- 
ance of the scale by adjustment or 
otherwise will almost surely make it 
worse and not better. 

To repeat what was said before, 
this is one of the most important 
things statistical quality control does 
for us: it tells when to leave an auto- 
matic process alone and give it a 
chance to work rather than to be 
continuously making adjustments and 
changes and thereby continually keep- 
ing it from performing as it should. 
Such a procedure saves maintenance 
time, saves manpower and provides 
better quality control in any auto- 
matic process. 

We said above that, provided the 








group average stays within the plus 
or minus 0.58 R and group range, R, 
does not exceed 2.11 R as calculated 
above, then in all probability any 
observed variations will be due to in- 
herent causes and cannot be correct- 
ed by any external means. 


Statistically speaking, the proba- 
bility of finding a group whose av- 
erage or range exceeded these limits 
is about three in one thousand. In 
other words, 99.7% of the weights 
will fall within these limits provided 
the scale is operating properly. The 
chances of getting one outside these 
limits for a properly working scale 
are so small that we disregard such 
a probability. It is on this basis that 
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LA BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 











statistical quality control works. 

Having shown how to estimate trial 
control limits for a scale when using 
groups of five, we may now apply 
these limits to an actual condition. 
Table 1 (below) lists 30 group weigh- 
ings of an automatic scale weighing 
100-lb. bags. The results are plotted 
on a control chart for our X and R— 
Figure 1 (page 53). 

In the first 10 weighings the scale 
was performing properly and no av- 
erage or range was out of control. 
In the second 10 weighings a 4-oz. 
weight was added to the scale, mak- 
ing the average shift to 100 lb. 4 oz. 
Notice that this did not change the 
range or the sensitivity of the scale, 
but did indicate a shift in average. 
In the third set of 10 weighings, 
heavy grease was applied to certain 
working parts of the scale to decrease 
its sensitivity, and the 4-oz. weight 
was removed to bring the balance 
back to 100 lb. Observe that while 
the average tended to come back into 
control, it did show wide variation. 
The range fluctuated widely and indi- 
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_— DO YOU MEASURE 
THE VALUE OF SERVICE? 





“SPECIAL” Services are Standard for DAWE’S VITAMELK Users 


It’s difficult to “weigh an intangible”. The value 
of dependability and extra service is hard to 
measure in terms of dollars and cents. Probably 
the best standard of measure is the value of your 
own time. For example, how much more could 
you accomplish with more of your time free to 
concentrate on increasing sales--your primary 


responsibility? 


Keeping up-to-date with the constantly chang- 
ing developments in nutrition and feed formula- 
tion, in itself, is too big a job for any individual 
—even if he could devote full-time effort to it. 
When you try to take on this all-important tech- 
nical end of your business as a “side-line’”’, both 
sales and production are bound to suffer. 


Here's the alternative: 


teamwork. 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutrition 
Research Department and Farm Research Sta- 
tion are available to assist you on any research, 
formula or fortification problem. You get real 


All this help is available to you without cost 
when you fortify your feeds with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk. This full fortification in a single pack- 


Delegate to Dawe’s the responsibility for the 
evaluation and application of new nutritional de- 


velopments to your feeds by programming your 
business the Vitamelk way. Your own time is left 
free for sales, planning and other vital manage- 


ment work. 


How Dawe’s Vitamelk program works for you: 
Dawe’s nutritionists work with you every step of 
the way in the over-all planning of a complete 
personalized nutritional program for you. Spe- 
cialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, 
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4806 S$. Richmond St.,  FS-14~ 


age simplifies your buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. Vitamelk assures up-to-date fortification 
for each class of livestock and poultry feed. 

Without obligation, find out how this stream- 
lined “tailored to your needs” service program 
can help you operate your business on the sound- 
est possible basis. Mail the coupon today. 
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Dr. Robert E. Gibbs 


PROMOTED—tThe promotion of Dr. 
Robert E. Gibbs to associate director 
of the Whitmoyer Poultry Disease 
Laboratory has been announced by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myers- 
town, Pa. The laboratory provides 
diagnostic service to the poultry and 
feed industry. Dr. Gibbs, who has 
been a poultry pathologist for Whit- 
moyer, will direct the laboratory ac- 
tivities in conjunction with Dr. J. R. 
Wiley, who was recently appointed 
Whitmoyer director of development 
and technical services, a new position. 





cated definitely that there was some- 
thing wrong with the scale. 

The above example illustrates the 
type of information we get from a 
control chart. The usual two things 
which can happen to an automatic 
process are: 

(1) Something happens to cause a 
shift in the average, or 

(2) Something happens to cause a 
shift in the range. 

The control chart for X indicates 
the first, and the control chart for R 
indicates the second. 

The above discussion on statistical 
quality control has been limited to a 
brief and non-technical introduction 
to only one phase of this subject— 
namely, the control chart for average 
and range. Of course statistical qual- 
ity control offers other control charts 
and other techniques but their dis- 
cussion is beyond the scope of this 
paper. If this paper stimulates in- 
terest among those. who previously 
have had no contact with the subject, 
then it will have served its purpose. 


Table 1—Inspection Data—100-Ib 
Packer 


-—Bag weights—over—. 


Check and under (0z.) Aver. Rge. 
No. X1 %X2 X3 X4 X5 x R 
1 —6 -1 —1 3 1 —0.8 9 
2 3 4 2 2 a 3.0 2 
3 —3 -] —3 1 1 —1.0 4 
4 3-3 —4 1 7 —04 Il 
5 0 4 i—i —l 0.6 6 
6 0 2 1-1 3 —0.2 6 
7 1 2 -3 0 1 0.2 6 
8 3 2 0 1 1 1.4 3 
9 i-3 —2 —4 2 —1.2 6 
10 2 1 0 o-3 0.0 6 
ll 4 5 2 3 4 3.6 3 
12 5 4 2 o—l1 2.0 6 
13 4 3 4 1 2 2.8 3 
14 1 8 1 7 0 3.4 8 
16 3 4 7 3 y 6.2 6 
16 5 § —1l 2 4 3.0 66 
17 2 6 4 4 6 4.2 4 
18 0 4 5 5 7 4.2 7 
19 1 5 6 1 6 3.6 & 
20 2 3 6 2 3 3.2 4 
21 —10 3 —l1l 2-1 —3.4 14 
22 —9s 0 5 6 —7 —1.0 16 
23 -—5 —1 —l1 —3 1 —1.8 6 
24 §—10 —3 0 8 0.0 18 
25 4 8 16 —3 6 6.0 19 
26 §’ —3 —1l —1 0 0.0 8 
27 -3 7 z2-5§ —4 —0.6 12 
28 6 6 4-3 2 3006—CO« 
29 3 —l 3 4 4 14 #7 
30 2-2 —3 7 0 0.8 10 
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Dealer Raises Turkeys to Show 
His Feed Produces Results 


By Al. P. Nelson 


Customers who come to Sickman’s 
Mill in Conestoga, Pa., a very pic- 
turesque part of the state, can’t help 
seeing the long screened turkey rais- 
ing house on the premises. Warren 
Sickman, owner of the mill, raises 
about 500 turkeys every year. He 
makes a profit on the enterprise, and 
also shows farmers that turkey rais- 
ing can be profitable in this region. 
He says that he makes many sales 
of turkey feed because he’s a raiser 
himself. 

“Farmers who come here to buy 
usually ask questions about those 
turkeys,” says Mr. Sickman. “They’ll 
often go over and look at the birds, 
and keep checking on their growth 
on various visits to the mill. There is 
really nothing like a live display 
like this to get the interest of the 
farmer.” 

While Mr. Sickman does sell quite 
a bit of poultry and turkey feed, the 
bulk of his business is in dairy feeds, 
he reports. There are many excellent 
dairy farms in this part of Pennsyl- 
vania. While the average farm of the 
7,952 in Lancaster County is only 62 
acres, the soil is well tilled, and many 
farmers raise a lot of small grains 
and corn. The grains help farmers 
in cutting costs on feed rations, re- 
ports Mr. Sickman. His firm does a 
lot of .grinding and mixing for dairy 
farmers especially. 

“Although most dairy farmers have 
quite a bit of grain to use in the 
feed ration for their cows, along with 
our concentrate, we do have some 
customers who use a complete dairy 
mix,” states Mr. Sickman. “One large 
dairy herd owner buys a ton a week 
of a complete dairy mix from us most 
months of the year.” 


No Delivéry Problem 


While the Sickman firm will,deliver 
feed, most farmers like to call for 
their own feed, states Mr. Sickman. 
This is due largely to the fact that 
most customers have grains to be 
ground and mixed with Sickman con- 
centrate, and a lot of them like to 
stand around and talk feeding with 
Mr. Sickman while their feed is being 
prepared. 

“T know that in some sections of 
this state farmers like to have deal- 
ers deliver their feed or grind right 
on the farm with a mobile unit,” 
Mr. Sickman says, “but in this area 
farmers seam content to come to the 
mill.” 


Whenever possible, Mr. Sickman 
also visits his customers, inspects 
their herds and flocks and discusses 
good feeding programs with them. He 
does not have as much time for such 
outside visiting as he would like, but 
he still managers to make many calls 
in a year. 

About once or twice a year he 
holds feeder meetings in a hall at 
Conestoga. He and company feed rep- 
resentatives talk to farmers about 
feeds, show movies and hold discus- 
sion periods. Quite a few farmers 
attend these dairy and poultry feed 
meetings, he reports. Mr. Sickman 
believes that such meetings do a 
great deal of good, because of the 
valuable feed information which is 
brought to farmers’ attention. 


Cooperative Advertising 
Mr. Sickman uses a cooperative 
newspaper advertising campaign in 
the county. Under such a plan the 
names of eight dealers are listed in 





WE CARRY A STOCK OF 
OMALASS 
DYNASOL FISH SOLUBLES 
IN BALTIMORE, MD. 
TWIN SUPPLY SERVICE 


2406 N. CHARLES ST. 
BEL-5-9540 














the ad and the cost prorated between 
dealers and the manufacturer. 


“Advertising like this benefits all 
dealers,” he says. “One dealer could 
not afford to take so much space 
and advertise regularly.” 

Another phase of this mill’s opera- 
tion is the manufacture of flour. 
Since its beginning in 1861 the mill 
has turned out flour. Mr. Sickman 
makes about 50 cwt. bags daily of a 
white flour which he sells to feed 
customers and others in the immedi- 
ate area. He buys wheat from farm- 
ers in the area, and usually has a 
steady production all year long. 


Operates on Water Power 


This mill was purchased by Mr. 
Sickman’s father, Fred Sickman, in 
1900, and Warren bought it from his 
father in 1931. The mill is operated 
by water power which, he reports, 
is a very cheap source of power. 

Upkeep on the water power fa- 
cilities is not very much on an an- 
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PHOSPHATE ROCK 
i 


LOW-FLUORINE 


FEED-A-PHOS 
z 


IMPORTED PHOSPHATE ROCK 


FLUORINE CONTENT LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT 
PHOSPHOROUS 14% OR MORE! 


COMMERCIAL MINERALS, INC. 


3401 S. MAIN ROOM 305 HOUSTON, TEXAS 








3617 Dryden Road —— @ — Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WEbster 0005 
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Continuous advertising in 14 leading 
farm papers is building even greater 
demand for Omalass. Stock Omalass 
for YOUR customers and see how 
quickly and easily it SELLS AND 
REPEATS! 


SEND COUPON 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


aclos 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa 





CONTAINS OVER 


> % 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


(DEHYDRATED) 








There’s a big, profitable market for Omalass 
in your area. Omalass is a DRY product that 
makes it easy for your customers to use mo- 
lasses for sweetening feeds, preserving silage, 
special conditioning and custom mixing. 
Qmalass contains over 85% cane blackstrap 
molasses dehydrated — yet is free-flowing, 
easy to handle. 
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| Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. ; 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA—Sickman’s Mill in Conestoga, Pa., 
shown in the photo at left, was built in 1862 on a stream 


in a beautiful mountain valley of the picturesque Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country. Operated by water power, the 


Ki eee we 2 Lae rie /. s 
mill grinds feed and flour. In the photo at right are shown 
the turkey raising pens which Warren Sickman, the 
owner, uses to show customers that with his feed, turkey 
raising can be profitable in this region. 












| er feeds. He states that an increas- 
ing number of broiler growers are 
appearing in the area, and this field 
may be very productive as a feed- 





nual basis, he states. Occasionally | water power can be furnished practi- | 
the dam needs a few repairs, and | cally all year around. 
also new gates, but for the most part During the past few years Mr. | 
the water level is such that adequate | Sickman has been selling some broil- 


New UNIT CONVERTS any TRUCK for 
| PIPED-IN-FEEDS by : 















Now small milis and large mills on a bag program to dealers can 
meet bulk competition at /ow cost by installing this new unit in their 
existing trucks. 

Sacked or loose feeds are simply dumped or pushed into a hop- 
per placed in the floor of the truck, and the unloading unit pumps 
them into the farm bin by air pressure through a flexible steel hose. 
The hose has almost unlimited reach and is easily pumped to top 
floors, around corners, and into the most out-of-the-way bins. All 
types of feed—mashes, pellets, flaked, rolled, or whole grain, with or 
without molasses—are handled with high efficiency. The blower and 
the feeder are both driven by a power take-off from the truck engine. 

There are no booms to place, no augers to cause trouble. When 
permanent piping is installed to farm bins, feed is delivered as easily 
and as free of dust as fuel oil. 

This unit provides the same type of service as a complete bulk 
tank truck, yet it is surprisingly light in weight and does not restrict 
the use of the truck for other jobs. When not unloading the opening 
to the feeder is covered with a plate that fits flush to the bed of 
the truck. 

The Feed Piper* Pneumatic Unloading System can be installed 
in your truck at the Sprout-Waldron plant or by one of the author- 
ized assembly stations located throughout the United States. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF KIT containing the major parts and in- 
structions is also provided if you wish to assemble and instal! the 
unit yourself. 

The Feed Piper* Unloading System is proving to be a real busi- 
ness-getter for millers everywhere. It can quickly and economically 
give you a bulk operation and pave the way to a higher volume 
feed business with more satisfied customers. . 

In addition to the unloading unit, Sprout-Waldron offers the 
__ industry’s most complete line of pneumatic bulk 

tank trucks, entire bulk systems, and on-the-spot 
:: services. 





Adaptable to any truck —ven, 
dump, stake, er trailer, 








# Feep Pirer, Pirep-in -Feep 
are trademarks of Sprout-Waldron 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN for 
details or write fo... 


SPROUT-WALD |. 
BULK TRUCK DIVISION 

- Whe Peal un (hing Egugomend Since (FC6 

61 LOGAN STREET = MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: $trong-Seott, Limited, Winnipeg 
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consuming source in the future. He 
feels, however, that his business is 
well balanced at the present between 
dairy and poultry feeds and probably 
will continue that way. 

One advantage of being in busi- 
ness a long time in one area is that 
a dealer gets to know practically 
every farmer in the trade area, by 
contact, by sight or by word of mouth 
advertising, states Mr. Sickman. Such 
information is very valuable when it 
comes to extending credit. Over a 
5- to 10-year period a dealer soon 
learns who are prompt-pay customers 
and who are slow-pay. And since the 
turnover rate of farmers in this 
Pennsylvania Dutch area is relative- 
ly low, this simplifies the credit 
problem. 
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Program Complete 
For Indiana Grain, 


Feed Convention 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The pro- 
gram for the 54th annual convention 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has been completed. The con- 
vention will be held Jan. 22-24 at 
the Claypool Hotel. 

Heading the list of speakers will be 
Earl Butz, assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture, who will speak the morning 
of Jan. 24 on the agricultural eco- 
nomic situation. 

The first big day of the convention, 
Jan. 23, will feature Carryl McQuis- 
ton, assistant director of the Employ- 
ment Security Division, Indianapolis, 
who will taik on changes in the un- 
employment compensation act; Ray 
B. Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, and L. E. Throg- 
morton, director of public relations, 
Republic National Life Insurance Co., 


Dallas, Texas, who will speak on 
“There Is a Lot of Yonder in 
America.” 


A poultry nutrition panel, which 
will be moderated by Henry Mangus, 
secretary of the Indiana State Poul- 
try Assn., Lafayette, will have as 
speakers Dr. H. G. Wilgus, director 
of nutrition and research for the 
Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago; 
L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats Co., 
Libertyville, Ill., and Robert Martin, 
Martin’s Hatchery, Ramsey, Ind. 

Speaking on Jan. 24 in addition to 
Earl Butz, will be John K. Minnoch, 
Chicago, whose subject will be “Don’t 
Sell Yourself Short.” 

Exhibit space has been reserved by 
22 firms. A registration of 700 is 
expected. A banquet, complete with 
entertainment, will be held the night 
of Jan. 23. 


FEED INGREDIENTS & GRAIN 







DANNEN MILLS, inc. 
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CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 
FEED INDUSTRY 
C. W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 


Room 
221 WN. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, 1 
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HOW AVAILABLE IS 


VOOR PHosPHorus ? 


Findings to date prove that a supplement showing 





high phosphorus solubility in all these chemical tests 
can be correlated with good biological availability. 


HOW DOES YOURS RATE? 





Analytical reagent Phosphorus 
YOUR Cc D P eer P 
grade dicalcium extracted 
SUPPLEMENT 1 7% phosphate by 
PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT y 








99.8) 100 
95.1 97 7 Eat 
93.5) 995 iam 


citrate 

















No one solvent is entirely dependable in measuring the availability 
of phosphorus supplements. Conclusions drawn by researchers 
point out that high solubility in hid 0.4% HCl does not indicate 
a high feed utilization. 


CDP shows high availability in all three determinations, con- 
firming excellent results in a variety of feeding tests. 


The lowest cost, quality phosphorus product, CDP (Coronet 
Defiuorinated Phosphate) is produced in two grades to meet your 
requirements. 





| 17% P Grade | 14.5% P Grade 











Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% max. 





Coronet Phosphate Company 


NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 





A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED {Mita _ 
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MINERAL NUTRITION 


(Continued from page 36) 





cobalt as a mineral, definitely need- 
ing vitamin Bz which has 4% co- 
balt in its composition. Ruminants 
seem to be in greater need of vitamin 
B. than are pigs, and it has been 
found that beef is twice as rich in 
this vitamin as in pork. 


Cobalt Important 
Cobalt plays an important part in 
the rumen physiology where through 
the presence of cobalt in the feed, 
the bacteria of the paunch are able 
to synthesize vitarnin By». It seems 





that cobalt has still other purposes 
in nutrition. 

It has been found that one milli- 
gram of cobalt daily is sufficient for 
a 1,000-pound cow, this being ap- 
proximately one part of cobalt to 10 
million parts of the ration on the 
dry basis. The equivalent of about 1 
oz. of cobalt sulphate added to 100 Ib. 
salt as ordinarily used, supplies ade- 
quate amounts of this essential trace 
mineral, most brands of cobaltized or 
trace mineralized salt having .01% 





(BROKERS) 
SELL THROUGH US 





BOSWORTH COMMISSION Co. 


Boston Grain & Flour Exchange Bidg. 


= BUY THROUGH Us | 


A. WARE BOSWORTH 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FEED PRODUCTS - 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 











elemental cobalt in its composition. 

MANGANESE — Deficiency symp- 
toms: Poor bone development espe- 
cially in chickens (perosis); poor 
hatchability of eggs; unsatisfactory 
growth and reproduction. 

The exact mode of functioning of 
manganese has not been as clearly 
established as in the case of some 
other minerals, but its need for bone 
growth and certain phases of repro- 
duction have been quite. definitely 
proved. 

While satisfactory growth of young 
pigs and satisfactory reproduction 
has been reported with as low 
amounts as 6, 11, and 14 parts per 
million of manganese in rations, a 
number of experiments elsewhere 
have resulted in improvement in 
growth and performance through the 
addition of 25 parts manganese per 
million in cattle rations and as much 
as 40 parts per million of swine ra- 
tions. 

Beyond those amounts, or where 
the manganese additions to the ra- 
tion exceeded 55 parts per million, 
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Build Better Hog Feeds for Less 
with 


ro 90 grams of Pro-Gen can step up the perform- 


ance of your hog feeds—yet, reduce the total cost per 


ton! Research shows Pro-Gen cuts ingredient costs by 
sparing the requirement for antibiotics. A lower level of 
antibiotics—plus Pro-Gen—gives better performance at 


lower cost. 


No other additive adds so much to your feeds at such 
low cost. Whether you use it alone or in combination 
with other growth stimulants, Pro-Gen promotes faster, 


more uniform growth and better feed efficiency. 


When combined with an antibiotic, your feeds will 
provide the safest, surest protection against bloody 
scours—plus faster, more uniform growth. For full de- 


tails, write to— 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 






PRO-G 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured Gbtotd Safety 












En: 


See for yourself what practical farm and experiment station 
tests have proven—Pro - GEN is a safe, low cost, effective 
growth stimulant that pays for itself many times over. Test 
PRO -GEN in your own feeds on scouring or unthrifty pigs. 


We'll be glad to furnish trial amounts at no charge. 


e Chemical Sales Division 


* North Chicago, Illinois 





Canadian Address: Abb 





l- “oratories, 


1350 Cote De Liesse Road, 


Montreal 9, Quebec 








there was no further favorable re- 
sponse. But it is seen that while 
manganese is classified with the trace 
mineral elements, it seems to be 
needed in amounts many times larg- 
er than iodine and cobalt. Frequently 
one fourth pound of manganese sul- 
phate is added to a ton of chick 
mashes and laying mashes, poultry 
having a very much higher demand 
for manganese than do the larger 
farm animals. 

COPPER — Deficiency symptoms: 
unthriftiness; emaciation; poor breed- 
ing performance; bleaching of hair in 
some breeds of cattle; diarrhea with 
the presence of molybdenum; straight 
“steely” wool; “swayback” and un- 
coordinated gait in young lambs. 

Copper is necessary for the utiliza- 
tion of iron in the production of 
hemoglobin of the blood, giving it 
oxygen carrying capacity. Copper 
serves in other ways in various body 
functions. 

There is a peculiar antagonism be- 
tween copper and molybdenum. With 
one part per million or less of molyb- 
denum in forage or feed, there is or- 
dinarily said to be no copper defi- 
ciency problem, but with molyb- 
denum as high as four parts per mil- 
lion in the ration, additional copper 
needs to be supplied in order to 
avoid the development of rarefied or 
thin bones and softening of the os- 
seous tissues. It is thought that in 
such cases molybdenum is retained 
and replaces to some extent the 
Phosphorus of the bones, with the 
above results. 


In more recent reports, California 
workers indicate that molybdenum in 
forage is toxic when present in 
amounts of 10 to 20 parts per million. 
Legumes in affected parts of the 
state varied from 7 to 122 parts per 
million and grasses from 2 to 26 
parts per million parts of the crops. 
Feeding copper sulphate at the rate 
of one gram daily to cattle fed high 
molybdenum forage proved effective 
in preventing molybdenum toxicity. 


Prevalent in Florida 


Most cases of copper deficiencies 
have been reported from Florida and 
seem to be identified with light col- 
ored soils, especially sandy areas or 
sand derived peat soils. Copper is 
needed in amounts of from 5 to 7.5 
parts per million of the ration, and 
most rations supply enough copper. 

In states other than Florida, where 
larger proportions of copper are nec- 
essary, amounts of .03% copper in 
salt or mineral mixtures seem to be 
sufficient if copper additions are 
called for in the first place. 


IRON—Deficiency symptoms: With 
deficiencies also of copper, anemia in 
suckling pigs when confined to sow’s 
milk; in adult animals deficiency 
symptoms by way of unthriftiness 
when subsisting on forage in ex- 
tremely deficient, perhaps sandy 
areas, when other minerals such as 
copper and cobalt also may be lack- 
ing. 

Iron has many uses in body metab- 
olism, one of the most prominent be- 
ing the formation of blood hemo- 
globin. One of the few areas reported 
deficient in iron is Florida. 

An anemic condition in animals due 
to an iron deficiency is usually ag- 
gravated by the presence of internal 
parasites. 

Most feeds making up common ra- 
tions are well supplied with iron. The 
plough layer of most soils contains 
from % to 4% iron, thus seemingly 
safeguarding a generous supply of 
iron. in feed crops. 

Considering the relative infrequent 
need for additional iron in livestock 
rations, it seems that the liberal use 
of red oxide of iron in salt or mineral 
mixtures serves mostly as an eye 
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appeal rather than as an essential 
mineral addition. 

ZINC—Shown to be needed in the 
enzyme system of the body but no 
striking deficiency symptoms in live- 
stock under almost any conditions. In 
larger amounts (50 to 100 parts per 
million of the ration) than ordinarily 
contained in feeds, zinc prevents or 
may cure parakeratosis in pigs. 

Most feeds used in livestock ra- 
tions contain from 20 to 30 parts per 
million. of zinc which provides ade- 
quate amounts of this trace mineral. 
However, in rations for growing pigs 
there seems to be some interference 
with zinc utilization in the presence 
of relatively large amounts of cal- 
cium in the ration. 


Summary 

Field management through the 
growing of desirable feed crops, prop- 
erly fertilized, and the use of any 
necessary protein concentrates for 
balancing rations, can be made to 
supply the necessary calcium and 
phosphorus for cattle, sheep and 
horses. 

In a_ phosphorus-deficient range 
country, the practice of allowing free 
access to bone meal or other suitable 
phosphate, perhaps with limited salt 
as an appetizer and moistener, is 
indicated, unless self-feeding ‘an ap- | 
proximately one third salt-two thirds | 
oil meal mixture during winter or | 
dry seasons should take care of phos- | 
phorus as well as protein needs. 

Considering the fact that most 
dairy rations include considerable 
proportions of legume forage with its 
high calcium content, any mineral 
additions should as much as possible 
be rich in phosphorus rather than 
calcium. In the case of mineral addi- 
tions to swine rations, the reverse 
is indicated. 

The salt feeding recommendations 
of Dr. S. M. Babcock usually are met 
by incorporating 1% salt in grain 
mixtures for dairy cattle, with addi- 
tional salt fed free choice, voluntary 
access, which latter method in the 
case of beef cattle, sheep and horses 
is a practical way of supplying these 
animals with salt. 

Salt producers and trace mineral 
manufacturers during recent years 
have produced trace mineral salt that 
is intended mainly for stockmen’s 
use, and trace mineral premixes that 
are intended mainly for feed manu- 
facturers’ use. When properly formu- 
lated, these preparations serve to pre- 
vent and in many cases cure trace 
mineral deficiency diseases. 

There is no point to adding certain 
trace minerals to feeds if throughout 
a particular region these have been 
definitely proved superfluous. Other- 
wise the incorporation of trace min- 
eral salt or trace mineral premixes 
in livestock feeds represents low- 
cost insurance. 
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TEXAS PLANT BURNS 
CANADIAN, TEXAS — The feed 
plant and warehouse of the Collins- 
Maddox Co. here burned recently. 
Collins-Maddox had opened the plant 
two years ago. The company’s office 
was undamaged in the fire. 
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Brand 
High Grade 
MEAT & BONE SCRAPS — TANKAGE 
50% Protein 60% Protein 


Carloads and Truckloads 
We BUY Cracklings and Dried Blood 
and solicit your offering 


AMERICAN MILL SERVICE 
CO., INC. 
116 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 3-0571 








FIDY 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 


Carro!l Swanson Sales Co. 
620 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines, la., Tel. 4-5177 














W. R. Flippin to Head 


Buckeye Division 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—wW. R. Flippin, 
division manager of the Buckeye 
Cellulose Corp., has been appointed 
manager of general seed and bean 
buying and local product sales of the 
Buckeye cotton oil division, it has 
been announced. 

He succeeds J. O. Wilson of At- 
lanta, who is retiring after 36 years 
with the company. Mr. Flippin, well 
known throughout the seed crushing 
industry, has been with Buckeye for 
26 years. He is a candidate for vice 
president in the Memphis Board of 
Trade election scheduled for Jan. 18. 

The company also announced plans 
to move the general seed and bean 
buying departments to Memphis from 
Atlanta. The concern is one of the 
biggest purchasers of beans and seeds 
in this territory. 
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A Really Different Fertilizer Spreader 





The | fertilizer spreader built especially for high analysis 
WRITE OR CALL 


SIMONSEN MFG. DEPT. F. S. QUIMBY, IOWA 











Science develops method of feeding for 


MILK FEVER PREVENTION 
HEAVY VITAMIN D FEEDING 
5 to 7 days before freshening 


FOUND HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


This is good news for your dairymen and it’s good news for you. Many years of 
experiments at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station have shown that massive 
doses of Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast are highly successful in preventing 
milk fever. Yet this remarkably effective method is comparatively inexpensive. 
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What this discovery means to feed manufacturers... 


You can now offer dairymen a Milk Fever Preventive 
Mix or FIDY Type 142-F as part of your complete 
dairy feeding program. The portfolio below places 

in your hands all the facts you need to know. Read 
the table of contents and send for free portfolio. 


How big is the market... 


We wish we could give you a definite figure on the 
incidence of inilk fever. It varies from breed to breed 
and with the milk fever history of families within 
the breed. But milk fever is well known to dairymen 
as a disease that destroys dairy profits. 


How FIDY will announce this important discovery... 


When new advances are made in vitamin D 
nutrition, we owe it to keep you and your customers 
advised. How to feed for milk fever prevention will 
be told dairymen nationally. We will also tell 
dairymen that feed manufacturers will be able to 
supply them with preventive Vitamin D fortification. 
So be ready before this advertising campaign breaks. 
Write for your free Milk Fever Portfolio today! 
Address Desk FS-16, STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Agricultural 

595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Small Flocks Unprofitable 


While small laying flocks have a 
place in the agricultural economy, 
they cannot be the basis for a prof- 
itable egg industry—at least in Vir- 
ginia—say agricultural economists at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. They 
back up their contention with facts, 
many of which can be applied to 
egg production in any area. 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
. and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 








The amount of labor needed to care 
for small flocks is considerably great- 
er per bird than for large flocks. For 
example, a Virginia study showed it 
takes 15 hours of labor a year per 
100 hens for flocks of 1,500 or more 
layers, as compared with 3 hours for 
flocks of 400 to 700 layers, the size 
of a commercial flock. 

Small flocks generally are not cared 
for as well as are large flocks. A 





recent study made by VPI revealed 
that laying mash was fed to only 
42% of the flocks of less than 50 
birds, but it was fed to all flocks of 
over 400 birds. Numerous other ex- 
amples showing the difference in man- 
agement practices of small and large 
flock owners could be cited. 


The quality of any product is a 
substantial factor in the price. Re- 
search also has shown that small 
flock owners do not maintain egg 
quality as well as large flock owners. 
Only 15% of the small producers (25 
to 50 chickens) gather their eggs as 
often as twice a day, while 65% of 
the large producers (200 to 400 chick- 
ens) gather eggs twice a day. Only 
1% of the people with small flocks 
used a wire container for gathering 
eggs, while 57% of those with large 
flocks did. Only 18% of the small 
flock owners stored their eggs in a 
cool place such as a basement or 
spring house, as compared with 57% 
of the large ones. 

A common egg marketing problem 





Attention Slurry Owners... 


than other disinfectants. 


out sediment. 


You, too, can now use 
liquid PANOGEN 


if COSTS NO MORE! 


Yes, liquid PANOGEN is now available in a form you can 
use in your present slurry seed treater, and it costs no more 


There’s no unpleasant mercury dust... no hard-to-clean- 


Truly, liquid PANOGEN “takes the worry out of slurry.” 
PANOGEN 42, specially developed for the slurry owner, 
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mixes readily with water. Because it forms a stable solution, 
it will not settle out. This means no more cleaning out of 
the slurry tank, buckets, etc. There’s far less work when you 
treat seed with PANOGEN 42 liquid and no adjustments to 
the treater are necessary. 


But aside from making seed treatment easier and more 
pleasant, liquid PANOGEN allows you to offer your customers 
the most modern, most effective seed treatment obtainable. 


PANOGEN treatment won't come off. There’s no unpleasant 
dust when seeding. PANOGEN contains cyano (metbyl- 
mercuri) guanidine (methylmercury dicyandiamide), the 
most effective form of mercury for controlling many seed 
and soil borne diseases of wheat, oats, barley, rye, cotton, 
sorghum and flax. 

In fact, PANOGEN is the only liquid seed disinfectant that 
has been widely recommended by agricultural colleges from 
coast to coast. 

Liquid PANOGEN offers another important advantage to 
the slurry owner... it contains a dye which tints each 
seed pink (like this page). This is added especially for your 
protection to help you identify treated seed to avoid getting 
it mixed with commercial grain. 

For more information on liquid PANOGEN or the name 
of your nearest PANOGEN Distributor, write to PANOGEN, 
Inc., Ringwood, Illinois. 












A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC... . RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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is seasonal production, and small 
local flocks have a much more ex- 
treme seasonal production pattern 
than large flocks, the VPI research- 
ers point out. During the “flush” pro- 
duction season, local egg prices are 
forced down more than normal be- 
cause buyers are already committed 
to buy from large producers—even 
though some distance away—to as- 
sure themselves of an all-year around 
supply. To force chickens to produce 
other than in the spring and summer 
months is a management problem 
which has to be overcome by starting 
the chicks at the proper time and 
taking proper care of them. 

Still another drawback to small 
flocks is the problem of concentration 
or assembling what is _ produced. 
Large retailers cannot afford to buy 
eggs in small quantities from individ- 
ual producers. They have to buy in 
large lots, which means that-some- 
one must assemble the eggs. 

Small, widely scattered producers 
usually find it unpjofitable to travel 
the distance necessary to sell eggs 
at a local assembly plant. Likewise 
“bird-dog” truckers usually find it 
unprofitable to roam the country 
picking up eggs from small scattered 
producers. This situation is another 
important factor in forcing large re- 
tailers to buy eggs from sources 
which can furnish large quantities, 


| say the VPI economists. 
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Type in Cows Important 


University of Idaho dairy and live- 
stock specialists pointed out several 
valuable facts for farmers at a recent 
dairy-livestock short course. 

D. L. Fourt, head of the depart- 
ment of dairy husbandry, said that 
disregarding type and basing a breed- 
ing program on production alone 
often results in serious defects which 
interfere with production. 

“It is important to distinguish be- 
tween points of type that affect use- 
fulness and those that merely con- 
tribute to beauty of the animal,” he 
explained. He cited examples to show 
how proper type is associated with 


| reduced labor in handling dairy cows, 





regardless of their production. 

C. W. Hickman of the department 
of animal husbandry emphasized for 
beef cattlemen that good sires are 
an investment the same as any other 


| equipment on a farm or ranch. He 
said that poor sires actually are more 


expensive than good ones. Some basic 
guides in selecting offspring for beef 
herd replacement were given by Mr. 
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MIXED FEEDS « PELLETS 
CUBES « ROLLED OATS 
CRIMPED OATS 
ROLLED or CRIMPED BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— 
Write, Wire 


TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


Phillips, Wisconsin 
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Jor Letter Fells. 
SWITCH TO PACQ! 


® Better shaping—slick appearance 





® Stand up better under moist conditions 
© Fewer fines in the bag 

© More appealing taste 

® Fresh, fragrant smell 


® Production increased 


YES, all these advantages are yours when 
you use PACO! Customer after customer tells 
us that by adding PACO he turns out better 
pellets—regardless of other ingredients in 
the formula! 


In addition—two BIG SELLING POINTS 
are in your favor with PACO . 


@ Unexcelled Nutritional Value 
@ Lower Price insures you Higher Profits! 


SO—FOR BETTER PELLETS—SWITCH TO PACO! 





MOLASSES A PRODUCT OF 
PAC Q: DISTILLERS PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 

DRIED SOLUBLES PHONE: LOCUST 421400 
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Hickman. One was that the weaning 
weight of a heifer’s first calf is a 
good indication of her future produc- 
tion and milk ability. 

Probably the best time to cull the 
cow herd is at weaning time, said 
J. J. Dahmen, extension anima! 
husbandman. At that time, all cows 
that have poor, dogie calves should 
be culled regardless of the appearance 
of the cow, he advised. 


4 
Dysentery in Dairy Cows 


Winter dysentery in dairy cattle 
isn’t apt to kill any cows, but it will 
cause a severe drop in milk produc- 
tion if it isn’t treated, says Dr. C. W. 
Burch, University of Wisconsin vet- 
erinary scientist. 

Winter dysenter y—which first 
shows up as a profuse diarrhea—is 
highly contagious, and there isn’t any 
vaccine that will prevent or cure it. 

The disease is easily spread from 
one cow to the next by tail switching, 
contaminated feed, rodents, and even 











by the dairyman himself. And it often 
spreads from farm to farm. for no 
apparent reason. Dr. Burch says it 
might be carried by animals that are 
bought or sold, or by visitors who 
have been in barns where the cows 
were infected. 

Whenever diarrhea occurs, he ad- 
vises that the farmer consult a vet- 
erinarian. He will prescribe treat- 
ment with various drugs, along with 
directions for their use. 

Winter dysentery usually lasts from 
3 to 10 days, but with early and 
proper treatment, that time can be 
cut in half. The main thing is to start 
treatment early, he states 


. 
Feed Loss at Troughs 


Poultry raisers can lose 50¢ ewt. 
feed through careless filling of mash 
troughs, reports Joe W. Sicer, 
Purdue University extension poultry- 
man. Every poultryman knows that 
hens will waste feed when troughs 





are filled too full. But few realize 
the full extent of the wastage. 

When troughs are filled two thirds 
full of mash, 15% of the feed is billed 
out over the edge of the trough. “If 
the trough is filled only half-full the 
waste will be cut to 5%,” Mr. Sicer 
says. “If it is filled only one third 
full, the loss will be only 2%.” 

A 15% loss of 100 Ib. of feed which 
costs $4 means a deficit of 60¢ bag. 
When the trough is filled just one 
third full the 2% loss represents only 
8¢—a saving of more than 50¢ per 
100 Ib. bag of $4 feed. 


* 
Light Hogs Can Help Prices 


Selling hogs at lighter weights this 
winter is recommended by .Mel 
Kirkeide, assistant livestock agent of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege extension service as one way to 
strengthen weak hog prices. 

Three advantages in marketing 
hogs at a maximum weight of 225 
lb. are called to attention by Mr. 








Product of N. V. Philips-Roxane, The Netherlands 


Save more than $100 per ton on Dry D cost! 





® MINERAL STABLE 
VITAMIN D, 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 





| RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 








VITAMIN D, POTENCY OF BO-DEE UNDIMINISHED 
FOR PERIODS IN EXCESS OF 12 MONTHS 


In tests conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation—12 month 


tests at 30 day intervals—showed no loss of potency of Bo-Dee Mineral 


Stable Vitamin D3; when mixed with the following minerals: 


GROUND LIMESTONE 
STEAMED BONE MEAL 
CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE 


FERROUS SULFATE 
COPPER SULPHATE 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 


COBALT SULPHATE 


TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDGE THESE 
RESULTS HAVE NEVER BEEN DUPLICATED 


WRITE TO US FOR INFORMATION ABOUT HOW YOU CAN SAVE 






New York Office, 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Standard Sales Co. 
202 Cochran Bidg. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Crittendon-Smith, Inc. 
514 Wallace S. Building 
Tampa, Fla. 


K. $. Crittendon, Inc. 

120 East Third St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Crittendon-Smith, Inc. 
3240 Peachtree Road Bidg. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Chicago Office 

600 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Iii. 


George O. Adams 
385 Crescent Ave. 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Arch Sales Company 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 
Denver, Colorado 


Feed Associates, Inc 
106-108 No. Court St. 
Marysville, Ohio 


FROM $100 TO $200 PER TON ON YOUR DRY D COST. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP 


Durgin & Co., Inc. Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 
116 Foundry St. 


Wakefield, Mass. 


M. A. McClelland Co. 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
1510 31st Street 

Des Moines, lowa 

E. B. Johnson, Inc. 

13311 Denton Drive 

Dallas, Texas 


418 Flour Exchange Bldg. 








Harold N. Steinman 


NEW MANAGER—Harold N. Stein- 
man has joined International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. as an area 
manager for the feed ingredients de- 
partment of the corporation’s phos- 
phate chemicals division, it has been 
announced by Howard F. Roderick, 
vice president in charge of the divi- 
sion. Mr. Steinman will make his 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., and 
will be responsible for a _ territory 
comprised of the midwestern states 
north and south of Kansas City. For 
the past three years he has been ter- 
ritory manager in Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina for Puritan Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. Previous to that he was 
associated with the P. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Ill, and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





Kirkeide. Lighter weights will mean 
less total tonnage of pork and, in 
turn, improve prices received by the 
farmer. Also, lighter hogs mean less 
lard. Lard has been a surplus com- 
modity for many years. A third ad- 
vantage is feed efficiency. 

Why hogs with excessive lard are 
not wanted on the market is explained 
like this: an average 225-lb. hog 
produces enough meat for 2% people 
and lard for 3% people, compared 
with a 300-lb. hog that produces 
enough meat for 3% people and 
enough lard for 9 people. This extra 
lard has its effect on prices. Last 
year lean cuts of pork were worth 
90% more than the live price of the 
animal—but the lard sold for about 
half as much as the live hogs on a 
per pound basis. 

What farmers do in the way of 
marketing their hogs at lighter 
weights can have a lot to do with 
the price finally received for hogs, 
in Mr. Kirkeide’s opinion. 

With the large number of hogs 
moving onto the markets, feeding to 
heavy weights will simply push prices 
down to a lower level. 





WHEAT 
MIXED 


FEEDS 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. ATLANTIC 7152 
712 FLOUR EXCH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















MILLER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 6-7—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E, Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Jan. 9-10—Kansas State Formu!a 
Feed Conference; Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; chmn., Dr. F. W. 
Atkeson, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., H. B. Hening, P.O. 
Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Jan, 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan, 28—Nevada Feed Conference; 
Univ. of Nevada, Reno; chmn., Dr. J. 
F. Kidwell, Univ. of Nevada, Reno. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 23-25—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo; chmn., Irving J. Mork, North 


Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N.D. 
Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry 


& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 

Jan. 26-28—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, 
Cal.; exec. V. P., Joseph Chrisman, 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Alfred E, Eisenmenger, 


2200 University Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn. 
Feb. 7-8 — Hoosier Turkey Trot; 


Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., David D. 
Jackson, Ind. Agricultural Extension 
Service, Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 7-8—Utah Nutrition and Pro- 
duction Conference; Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan; sec,, Dr. 
Lawrence Morris, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Brigham Young Univ., Provo, 
Utah. 

Feb. 9-10—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; chmn., Dr. Don Mishler, 
Brown Mills, 7338 S.W. Oak, Portland, 
Ore. 





Feb. 12-14—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Laramie, Wyo.; 
sec., Everett L. Berry, Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Feb. 12-14—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 17 — Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima; sec., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 19-21—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 605 Bining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 


Feb. 19-21 — Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo; sec., L. E. Folsom, 222 
Chatham Rd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 

Feb. 22 — Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Feb. 22-23 — Virginia Polytechnic 
Inst. Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, Va.; chmn., Paul M. 
Reaves, V. P. L., Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.: Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City; exec. V. P., Lioyd 8S. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1232 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; sec., Leon Jackson, 809 
Lewis Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 18-19-—Quad-State Conven- 
tion sponsored by Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; sec., N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


March 18-23—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfgs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 








MORE PROFIT 


with 


DETORF 


Here’s Why! 


SELLS ON SIGHT! Detorf is the genuine broadleaf “Sphagnum” moss 
from the famed German peat bogs. Poultrymen can see that it is 
uniform in texture, coarsely shredded for poultry use, absorbent 
and springy. Detorf litter resists packing and crumbling. 

BRINGS BUYERS BACK! Detorf expands and absorbs to cover more 
area and trap more moisture. When poultrymen see how dry and 
pleasant it keeps the poultry house they buy Detorf for all their litter 
—not just the built-up layer. When removed, Detorf litter has high 
fertilizer value plus excellent soil conditioning effect. 

EASY TO STOCK! Detorf bales are tull size, tightly compressed, 
securely packed to ship thousands of miles. Sizes for large and small 


users. Prompt handling of orders from plants 
strategically located so that shipping schedules 


can be met on short notice. 









J-M TRADING CORP. 


111i W. Jackson, Chicago 4, 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 
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DRIED BEET PULP 








THE PROVEN ANSWER TO... 


“OFF FEED” PROBLEMS 


Cattle tiring of their feed, picking 
it over, turning up their noses at it? 
Watch out! Gains and production 
suffer when feed intake goes down. 
Give their ration spice ... add relish 
and appetite appeal. Give those 
dairy cows or beef critters a ration 
of Dried Beet Pulp. 


Cattle and dairy cows just plain 
like Dried Beet Pulp .. . eat it 
greedily. They'll clean up a ration 
of Dried Beet Pulp but fast. Sick 
cows often eat it when nothing else 
tempts them. 


Even more important, Dried Beet 
Pulp aids digestion . . . increases 
the value of the entire ration. 


Dried Beet Pulp is easy to feed, easy 
to keep, balances protein feeds and 
replaces carbohydrate feeds. 


Feed a ration containing Dried Beet 
Pulp, and you'll feed a ration that’s 
second to none in conditioning 
power and palatability. Feed Dried 
Beet Pulp . . . there just isn’t any 
substitute for it. 


One pound of Dried Beet Pulp replaces 1%/-Ibs. of hay .. . 
5-Ibs. of corn silage . . . stretches both, makes both better! 


FACTS ABOUT DRIED BEET PULP 


@ World's Top Producing Herd Fed Dried 
Beet Pulp Ration. 


@ Aids Digestion of Other Feeds. 


@ Keeps Good . . . Stores Good. Rodents 
and Insects Won't Touch It. 


@ Palatability Second to None! 


For information and quotations .. . 
Write, Wire, or Phone TODAY! 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 











More Profits With Profit Brands! 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Leader Peat Litter Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 
Clear Quill Livesteck Mineral 
Blatchford Products Servall (Staz-Dry) 
Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Clear Quill Dog Foods 
Calf } Pilot Oyster ~ 
Golden West Condensed Buttermil 
V-C Tobacco St-~: Fertilizers 
Fish Meal - F:. oe 
Toxite Disinfecta::t Spra 
Royal Oak Charcoal United Calciam Carbonate 
e Demon Oat Products 


WATERLOO MILLS COMPANY 


Wholesak 











Poultry Litter 





Distributors 


IOWA 


WATERLOO, 














Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 
Compony 


625 E. Armour Bivd. Kansas City 9, Mo. 
Phone Valentine 1-7821 
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Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- | 


lege Park,’ Md. 

March 29—Illinois Swine Growers 
Day; U. of Ill., Urbana; chmn., S. W. 
Terrill, Dept. of Animal Science, U. of 
Iil., Urbana, Ill. 

April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ettee, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultura] Extension Service, 
Lafayette, Ind, 


April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- | 


ers, Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 

April 6-7 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Ft. 


Worth; | sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 | 








Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 


April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; sec., Robert C. Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John F. 
Gilmore, 1400 Tenth St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17 — Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 


Distributed in Iowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


704 Ashworth Rd. W. Des Moines, lowa 
Des Moines 9-7897 





Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bldg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 8. 
Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 


May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 


June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 2038 Wil- 
liam-Oliver B dg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 





_ FOR PELLET PRODUCTION THAT 


Matches its Name 


Ir you want a medium 
sized high output mill for 
low-cost-per-ton produc- 
tion, look into this Califor- 
nia “Hyflo” Pellet Mill. 
Companion model to the 
famous CPM “Century” 
75 and 100 HP machines, 
the “Hyflo” is specifically 
designed to handle a range 
of capacity in true propor- 
tion to the smaller power 
input of its 50 HP motor. 
There’s no “blown-up” 
capacity here: wide faced 
die is matched to handle 
more top quality pellets 
per hour. See why the 
“Hyflo” outproduces any 
other mill of its size. De- 
tails are contained in CPM 
Bulletin No. 5544. Write 
for free copy today, or call 
your CPM representative. 
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Sales and Service also in: Atlanta + Buffalo + Denver + Fort Worth + Harrisburg »- Memphis + Minneapolis « Omaha «+ Seattle + St. Louis 


PELLET MILLS 


CALIFORNIA 






Cavirornia Peet Mi co 
















“CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 






’ 


today ‘than all han male combinad / 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY ——— 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 





















GUILTY CONSCIENCE 


HUGOTON, KANSAS —A former 
Stevens County farmer paid off re- 
cently to ease his conscience on a 
transaction with a Hugoton elevator 
$4 years ago. Jay Saunders, elevator 
manager, received a letter from an 
Arkansas address containing a note 
and a $5 bill. The writer explained 
that he sold a load of milo-maize 
to the elevator in 1921. He said the 
load was dry on top and wet on the 
bottom, adding: “I didn’t say any- 
thing about it, so I ask your for- 
giveness and am sending a five which 
I believe will pay the damages.” 





Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 


dune 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dea‘ers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bidg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 


Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 


— 





WORKER KILLED 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—Oliver Den- 
nis Sorrells, 23, suffocated when a 
bin of soybean meal caved in on him 
in a feed mill. He was swept down 
and buried by a sudden flood of meal 
in the Ralston Purina Co. feed mill 
while he and a fellow worker were 
trying to direct the meal through 
an escape chute. His companion, 
Thomas Johnson, grabbed a safety 
rope in time to save himself. He man- 
aged to uncover Mr. Sorrell’s face 
before help arrived, but the weight 
of the meal on the buried man’s 
chest proved fatal. 





A FEED AND 
FEEDING PROGRAM 
FOR EVERY 

FARM NEED . 





ARCADY FARMS 


MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. 12820 
500 W. 138th St., Chicage 27, Illinois 











W. H. NIGH & COMPANY 
Grain Feed Ingredients 
Rice By-Products 
sin Of & Gos —% FAirfax 3-8331 

















Poultry Group Calls for 


Government Inspection 


CHICAGO —A resolution favoring 
the careful development and adop- 
tion of state and federal mandatory 
inspection for wholesomeness pro- 
for all poultry and poultry 
products has been adopted by mem- 


grams 


bers and the board of directors of 
the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries (IAPI), according to an 
announcement made jointly by Paul 
G. Gray, Jr., Estherville, Iowa, chair- 
man of the board of the institute, and 
Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, president. 
The resolution reads: “The Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries | 


continues 





encourage and support | 


one of its chief, original objectives, 
namely: the utilization of every sound 
means to give the consumer a better 
product and the producer a better 
market. 

“In furtherance of this long-stand- 
ing objective of the institute, its 
board of directors and its members 
favor the development and adoption 
of sound, mandatory inspection for 
wholesomeness programs for all poul- 
try and poultry products, provided 
such programs are paid for from fed- 
eral and state funds.” 


IAPI is a 30-year-old national trade 
association of poultry and egg proc- 
essing and marketing firms, repre- 
senting 1,800 member plants. 

Currently, on a voluntary basis, 
about 25% of total poultry meat is 





under U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture inspection for wholesomeness. 


“Other plants,” said Dr. Carpen- 


ter, “are using their own inspection | 


systems to assure wholesomeness. 
Further, federal and state Food & 
Drug Administrations and various 
state and local public health agencies 
have specific regulatory authority and 
power in this field, the same as they 
do for other food products 


“It has clearly been recognized 
that the benefiis derived from red 
meat inspection have been enjoyed 
by the public generally and that the 
cost of such inspection, except over- 
time inspection, should be paid for 
out of appropriated funds,” said Mr 
Gray. “Since the purposes of poultry 
inspection and the benefits to be de- 
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rived therefrom are the same as 
those for red meats, the cost of such 
mandatory programs for poultry, 
when developed, should be paid for 
from federal and state funds, as in 
the case of red meat.” 











William B. Stewart 


| Dies at Age of 75 


LOS ANGELES—William B. Stew- 
art, 75, purchasing agent for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. for 30 
years prior to his retirement in 1943, 
died recently. He was a Los Angeles 
resident for 44 years 

His widow, Clara, three daughters 
and four sons survive 








Be able to 


bid when the buy is good 


METHIONINE-SUPPLEMENTATION 


lets you interchange feedstuffs to fit current prices 


You can keep your feed formulations flexible when you include 


Dow methionine at low levels in your broiler and turkey 


rations. 


Methionine-supplementation allows you to adjust 


feed formulas to take advantage of current prices. It allows 


you to buy ingredients that are priced lower or are more avail- 


: ° . @ . . . 
able at trading time—because you can adjust their methionine 
content to the exact level needed for top feed effigiency. When 


you register your feeds, we suggest you include methionine- 


suppiement to balance any variation in natural methionine 


when you use feed ingredients interchangeably. This gives 


you wider formula latitude which can save you money. We 


shall be glad to furnish your nutritional adviser with com- 


plete information. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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of, Dependable Serice 


For nearly four decades we have 

built a reputation for dependable 

service to the feed industry... 

a reputation based on prompt shipments of 
top quality molasses at lowest prices. 


Why not contact us about your molasses 
requirements? We welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 


COMPANY 


MOLASSE 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 PHIL 





fel 144 ie 


NATIONAL 





AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
of High Quality 
PHOSPHORUS 


hos 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


; PHONE HOUSTON 
CHEMICAL Co." 2-7587 


GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


SALES AGENTS: S-g.Dataces Gu: sy tinecets: Gare Sores Ste 
& Plate, San Francisco; H. J. Stoll & Sons, Inc., Portland, Ore. 
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THE GIANTS OF THE ELTONS. 
IN SIZES FROM 20 TO 35 FEET. 


ADVANCED DESIGN FEATURES 
OF THESE MACHINES CAN 
BE HAD. IN NO OTHER 
Bial: 


MADE 


| before it leaves the plant 


| went 


AUTOMATION 


(Continued from page 23) 





desired number of batches of the 
same feed automatically made before 
the process stops 

If desired, Mr. Clardy explained, a 
punch card system can be used to 
direct the selection and weighing of 
materials and operation of a system 
For example, there might be a punch 
ecard for formula No. 10. This is put 
into the control system to control 
the scale 

While electronic controls 
part of the modern 
batching system, instrumentation is 
only a part of the operation, Mr 
Burns Over-all engineering is 
extremely 
operation can be the limiting factor 

With the 
possible to 


basic 


said 


automatic systems, it is 
get control over a feed 
Some sys- 
tems have automatic checks. One 
method is to use a device which pro 
vides a 
matically 
formulation 
the formula 
right materials 
i feed 


printed and shows the 
This is checked against 
book to see that the 
and right 
int 


How Big? 

How large must a plant be before 
it should install an automatic pro- 
portioning and mixing system? 

Members of the automation panel 
declined to give a specific answer to 
this question 


tonnage as a minimum point. It is 


a matter of sitting down and figuring | 
the problem out for individual cases, | 
considering such things as number of | 


tonnage, operating time, 
mills which are not 


very large might 


products 
etc. Some 
garded as 


systems 

While no specific minimums were 
given, Mr. Burns noted that there 
is a trend toward plants producing 
25,000 to 50,000 tons annually, 
in automation system is definitely 
feasible for such plants. Also, he said, 
1utomatic operations will, be more 
economical and more adaptable as 
time goes on 

In a discussion of investments in 
new equipment, one member of the 
audience said that a 
labor requirements of eight man- 
hours per day can justify a plant in- 
vestment of $17,000. 

Mr. Robbin said that some systems 
in the cement industry have paid for 
themselves in three months 

Mr. Clardy said that the applica- 
tion of an automatic system to a 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOG 
17, CONTAINING COMPLETE 
ize) i) F vale), Bel mia 
ELTON PRODUCTS.... 


CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


BADGER, 


IOWA 


are a | 
automatic | 


important, for mechanical | 


printed tape which is auto- | 


amounts | 


Actually, they pointed | 
out, it is not proper to set a specific | 


re- | 
find it 
wise to consider installing automatic 


and | 


plant can be the most expensive part. 
But, he added, if it is set up right, 
it won't be too expensive. Standard 
equipment can be used in a system 

In setting up a system, Mr. Burns 
emphasized, engineering all through 
the system is very important 

PRODUCTS AND MARKETING— 
The discussion of plant size brought 
out a comment by Mr. Stout that 
constant production is needed to 
make an automatic system pay well 
Actually, he said, rate of production 
is a more important factor than the 
number of tons 

Mr. Burns noted, too, that the an 
swer depends in large measure on 
the market served—on the types and 
numbers of feeds, for example 

Automation does not necessarils 
mean that there must be a 
uniformity of products. In many in 
dustries, there can be greater di- 
versification and flexibility, Dr. Kim- 
ball said, quoting one of the author 
ities on automation 

However, he ~ added, automation 
will mean that there is a minimun 
rate of capacity below which the 
plant cannot operate. And this rate 
of capacity will have to be and 
maintained for a fairly long time 
Production will have to be kept fairly 
stable over a predetermined period 

Therefore, the risk of business has 
to be taken increasingly by market- 
ing. Under automation, the ability to 
create a market, to maintain it, to 
predict it and constantly expand it 
will become the hinge around which 
business management will turn, the 
expert said 

APPLYING AUTOMATION— 
While automatic operation can be a 
valuable feature of many businesses 
and industries, it also can be carried 
too far, leading to a reduction in ef- 
ficiency through high engineering 
costs, high maintenance and limited 
flexibility. This observation was em- 
phasized by Dr. Kimball. 

To illustrate how automation could 


great 


set 





reduction in | 





IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


and Warehouses 
From Coast te Coas! 


ed Fd AY ad oa Coo. mimneavors Minn. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 











e VITAMINS e 


FULL LINE OF 
VITAMIN OILS 
VITAMIN 
PRODUCTS and 
ANTIBIOTICS 
MORRIS-McADAMS CO. 


Phone Bishop 7-8054 
2945 W. 48th St., Chicago 32, UL 











KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City. Mo 


N E W eEtectTric DE-ICER 


Automatically keeps 15-inch hole 
in ice to 50° below zero. Ther- 
mostat control, 600 watis, aver- 
age cost only 2 cents a day. 
Buy only one Rhinehart de-icer 
in your lifetime — all parts are 
replaceable for easy servicing. 
—" SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE—Only $14,95 
RHINEHART CO., 1137 Polk St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 




















cited 
such as feeds 


be carried too far, he 
in handling 
or flour 


a case 
materials, 


“You can transfer bulk materials 
automatically from the railroad car 
to the storage bin,” Dr. Kimball said, 


“and, of course, there are devices 
which will screen out metallic objects 
ind remove insect in- 
festation. Up to this point, the process 


in some cases, 


is not truly automatic. 
“You can go further than this, if | 
you wish. You could have the freight | 


car automatically 
track, have the 
matically, and have the whole process 
shut off after the car has been emp- 
tied into an automatically selected 
bin. You could even tap off samples 
of the con 1utomatically so that 
they could be delivered to. a labora- 


positioned on the 


; 
ent 


tory for inspection 

“Of course, you have got to recog- 
nize that the cost of all these me- 
chanical aids would be enormous 
Flexibility would suffer, and all in 
ill, you would have reached the 
point of diminishing returns.” 

Operations Research 

Dr. Kimball explained that he was 
ot trying to prove that automation 
s not a good thing. But, he said, like 
iny other new concept, it has to be 
tudied carefully before application. 
That’s where operations research 
comes in. A thorough analysis of an 
peration must be made. 

In some cases, he said, it may be 
necessary to redesign a product as 
well as a process somewhat. 

Dr. Kimball also stressed that 
those who feel elimination of the 


worker is the prime concern of auto- 
mation are missing the point. Every 
manufacturer 


unit costs and raising quality. If his 


hose connected auto- | 


| manufacturing, 





automation, it is pointed out that 
mechanization of materials handling 
is an important part of the field. And 
manufacturers interested in automa- 
tion are urged to take a good look at 
the way they handle materials. 

Another important consideration is 
the handling of data and paper work 
in offices ,;where computers, for ex- 
ample, are probably further advanced 
than other phases of automation. 

Still other considerations are pos- 
sible reductions in space requirements 
because of machines being made to 
perform more functions and the need 
for less space for workers, who will 
be fewer in number. There may be 
new designs for plants. Product 
checking and inspection also may be- 
come more automatic. 

SKILLED WORKERS — As feed 
along with other 
manufacturing, becomes more techni- 
cal and complex, all employees will 
have to be better trained, better edu- 
cated, more highly skilled. 

However, one thing stands out and 


| that is the increasing importance of 


is interested in cutting | 


investigation shows that human labor 


can do a job by hand better and 


cheaper than machinery that can be | 
devised, then the machinery is of lit- | 
tle practical value. 

While automation will go ahead, it 
will not hit the country or an in- 
dustry at one fell swoop, Dr. Kim- 
ball said. It will be a gradual thing, | 
year by year. And, while there may | 
be various economic and social prob- 
lems, they may not be felt seriously. 
Meanwhile, he said, more well trained | 
ind skilled people will be increasing- 
ly important in carrying out the in- 
creasingly automatic operations. 


In considering various aspects of 


NOW...Your Feed Business 
Has Unlimited Territory! 





Meet on-the-farm feed processing com- 
petition with this complete feed processor. 
Write for free booklet about the many 
time-saving, money-saving features. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 
2101 S. Mlinols St., Streator, lilinois 
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BROWER 


CALF 


“CREEP 
FEEDER’’) 


* KEEPS cows cuT— 
SAVES FEED 


* BIG CAP4ACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 











* MORE PROFIT— Hopper and trough of heavy. rust-resisting 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy stee! skits. Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Easily as 


Holds 30 bu. of feed takes care of 40 calves 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardiess »f 
weather no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 
keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 
canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 
solidly at all four corners stays put. 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, Illinois 


sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 


inexpensive conversion kit. 


Write for literature and prices 
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RESEARCH 


brings the 


PRICE DOWN 


and the 


QUALITY UP 


on 


VITAMIN D 


IT’S NO MERE ACCIDENT THAT 


VITAMINS, INC., produces over 33% of the Vitamin D, and D, production in 
the U.S.A. as reported to the U.S. Tariff Commission, (Public Information Re- 
lease, August 11, 1955). 


We have continuously advanced in our industry through constant research and ba- 
sic technological improvements. By so doing we have been able to reduce costs to 
you to 1/100 of the price prevailing at the time of our entry into mass production 


of Vitamin D. 


VITINC VI-DEE-200 — THE 200,000 PER GRAM VITAMIN D: 
DRY STABILIZED PRODUCT IS RAPIDLY 


GAINING IN POPULARITY 


One 7% Kilo (1614 lb.) Kit makes a ton of 1500 I.C. unit Vitamin D, per gram, 
mineral stable D, concentrate and saves in cost as much as $100.00 per ton. 


VITINC VI-DEE-200 stands up under severe mineral tests. We have many reports 
from independent laboratories to prove that in severe mineral mixture tests—our 
VI-DEE-200 fully meets mineral stability tests and consequently is a superior 
product to insure potency when fed. . 


Regardless of your requirements: Vitamin D Oil, Alcohol, Water-Soluble, Liquid 


or Dry . 
for your supply. 


No 


MARK 


aim 


— 
™ An SF 


VITAMINS, INC. 
809 W. 58th Street 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


. . it will pay you to look to the World’s largest producer of Vitamin D 


VITINC 
QUALITY R E [ 
in ae Pome 
BOTH Oo. 
RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. 
Box 147 


Chillicothe, Mo. 
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you'll be 
happiest ... 
with a 


SCHUT 


hammer 


Here's the mill that’s been designed 
to end your grinding worries. Many 
are its power-saving, time-saving ad- 
vantages. 

Featuring the fastest screen change 
of all, Schutte Hammer Mills enable 
you to get more done in less time. 
Screens are changed smoothly, safely 
while the mill is running. There's no 
exposure to whirling hammers. Screens 
slide in and out without jamming or 
sticking, 


Schille” 


PULVERIZER CO., 


27 Clyde Ave. ° 







With special heavy steel construc- 


tion throughout, welded at every stress 
point, Schutte Mills are unequalled in 
ruggedness and stamina. They're built 
to handle heavy work loads — day in 
and day out. 


Highly serviceable simplicity elim- 
inates costly downtime. All parts are 
quickly accessible without disturbing 


feed arrangements. Get the full story | 


by writing for free literature today. 


INC. 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte 
Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


Buffalo 15, N. Y. 





MORE GRANITE LESS DUST 


/ 





SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


inquiries invited. 





Get Ri-Stone in the economica] 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 





Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP.., Rion, S. C. 





QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 
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good maintenance programs and 
skilled maintenance workers. In fact, 
some people suggest that eventually 
production may be carried out large- 
ly at night since few workers will 
be needed for production. Then, dur- 
ing the day, the larger number of im- 
portant maintenance and machine 
set-up people will do their work. 
Mr. Clardy noted that in an auto- 
matic proportioning system with 
20-25 bins, there are 20-25 motors 
and drives, meaning additional points 
where maintenance is a considera- 
tion. Better maintenance men will 
be very important. However, Mr. Rob- 
bin said, good maintenance men can 
be trained quickly to handle an auto- 
matic batching system. Mr. Stout 
said that the electric systems are a 


| system of relays and that these will 


last a long time. 

However, the electronic control 
equipment is not the only part of an 
operation. Other pieces of equipment 
also must be kept operating properly. 

Must Control Down-Time 


Mr. Wies quoted one engineer 


as 


| saying that the success of efforts in 


field of automation will depend 
measure on ability to con- 


the 
in large 


| trol down-time. 


| tions. 


As more machines and operations 
are combined, every delay at one 
point will shut down other opera- 
Thus, dependability is very 


| important, and good preventive main- 


| tenance 





is vital. 

Most feed plants have taken the 
first step toward automation, Mr. 
Wies said, and further steps will be 
made. He said that the feed indus- 
try will be more automatic just as 
surely as the chemical, automotive, 
radio and other industries have be- 
come more automatic. . 
Maintenance Program 


Feed manufacturers cannot afford 
to fall behind others in the field, he 
said, and maintenance department 
will be a more important part of the 
whole picture. 

Mr. Wies urged feed mill operators 
to (1) train skilled mechanics, teach- 
ing them more about hydraulic and 
electronic controls; (2) install a well- 
planned preventive maintenance pro- 
gram that will prevent losses result- 
ing from a machine breakdown that 
shuts down an entire operation; (3) 
standardize equipment so that main- 
tenance losses can be low, with me- 
chanics able to do their job more 
easily and faster and with repair 
part stocks reduced. 

The feed plant of the future which 





was described by Mr. Wies may not 
come tomorrow, but automation will 
be increasing. Feed men who are 
aware of and keep up with the trends 
will be those still in business when 
new developments get increasing use. 
ee 


BOY FOR FURMANS 


CHICAGO—Richard Furman, J-M 
Trading Corp., Chicago, and his wife, 
Ruth, became the parents of a baby 
boy Dec. 24. The son, Mark, weighed 
7% lb. when he arrived at the Chi- 
cago Heights St. James Hospital 
Both mother and son are doing fine 
The latest addition makes five chil- 
dren for the Furmans—three boys 
and two girls. 








The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 





from 


CAKE-LETS 


pea size 


44% SOY 
expeller 
CORN KIB-LETS 
expanded 
CORN FLAKES 

cooked 
WHEAT KIB-LETS 
expanded 


WHEAT FLAKES 


tousted 


kibbled 
fousfeJd 
kibbled 


cooked 


EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 


and other ingredient specialties 


Nowhere else can you secure such a 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purchases 
in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for 
current prices and literature. 


Ai Oe. 
RALPH WELLS & CO. fe z 
Ww: 

MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS Srey 





NOW . . . improved feeds and high capacity milling Using 
ROSS HEAVY DUTY 


CRIMPING and 


FLAKING MILL 


with SUPER JET STEAMER 


Handles all grains—up to 8 tons an hour! Increases 
bulk by enlarging each grain, making feed more di- 


gestible and nutritious. 


Engineered efficiency and extra heavy con- 
struction are outstanding features of the Ross 
New deep chill 
rolls have Ross Long Life Corrugations. Both 
rolls driven; V-Belt Drive; and enclosed chain 


Crimping and Flaking Mill. 


differential. Other features are self- 
aligning heavy duty roller bearings; 
micro-adjustment; roll feeder; quick 
action throwout, and shear pin roll 
protection. Individual motor mount 
or integral base units. 

Available with or without Super Jet 
Steamer. In sizes 15" and 18" diame- 
ter from 24 to 36” long, and the 
12x15 Special. 


Mills may be furnished with Ross Pneumatic 
Air Conveying System at low cost. Elimi- 
nates bucket-type elevator plus cooling and 
conditioning of grain. Elevates product with 
100% efficiency, no loss of finished grains. 
Dust free. No contamination. Sizes from 7% 
to 100 H.P. Completely automatic operation. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
Write for complete information 









Qualified sales engineers 
in principal cities 











Peter H. Walmsley 


PROMOTED — Peter H. Walmsley 
has been named assistant manager of 
the New Orleans branch of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. Mr. Walmsiey 
joined the company over six years 
ago. Following plant work and sales 
experience he was chosen to head sev- 
eral of the branch’s bag departments 
and more recently became adminis- 
trative assistant in the company’s 
general sales office located in New 
Orleans. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University. 





Missouri Association 


Plans Convention 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—The 42nd 
annual convention of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. will be 
held May 13-14 at the Kentwood 
Arms Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

D. A. Meinershagen, Higginsville, 
is executive secretary of the associa- 
tion. 


-—— 
—> 


Elected Vice President 


CHICAGO Wherry, Baker & 
Tilden, Inc Chicago advertising 
agency, announces the election of 
Harry D. Barger as a vice president. 

Mr. Barger joined the agency in 
1948 as a copywriter and was ap- 
pointed account executive in 1949. He 
was graduated from the University 
of Missouri in 1940. 


_ 


New “Harco” Dog Food 


WASHINGTON, PA.-—Harper Feed 
Mills is marketing a dog food under 
the label “Harco.” It is a complete 
ration, to be fed wet or dry. 


























| 
NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 
255 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Panem 2-78 Chicago 4, Til, 














COLUMBIA — 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 16 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LOW COST 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 5 


. 
Columbia Phosphate Co 
1007 Washington St. Lowis, Mo 











Feeding [xGrepreyts 
Packing House By-Products 
IVAN SCANLAN & CO. 
5605 Lyndale Avenue Se., MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINK. 
REGEN? 7253 TWX MP-495 














FRENCH FEED SALESMAN 
WANTS “PEN PAL" 


VANNES, FRANCE—An avid 
reader of Feedstuffs who supervises 
a team of traveling feed salesmen 
selling mainly poultry feeds in France 
would like to correspond with a per- 
son with a similar job in the U.S. 
The man is 37 years old, and has 
hobby interests of photography, fish- 
ing and hunting. Any “pen pals” may 
contact this feed salesman by writing 
E. de Thieulloy, 58 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Vannes, Morbihan, France. 





Wisconsin Nutrition 
School Dates Set 


MADISON, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
Nutrition School for Feed Men has 
been scheduled for Aug. 13-14 at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Gustav Bohstedt is chairman 
of the school. 
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WRITE WIRE : PHONE ruRt meer 


MAYO SHELL CORP. t= 


P.O.BOX 784 * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Phone OR 2-944] 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


re cascoam cannons 
MAYO SHELL CORP 
PEA SIZE 











that makes the difference 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
. \ 
PINE BLUFF, ARK. 





CONTROLLED SCHEDULING is easier on the nerves! 


Complete integration from trees to strategical- 
ly located plants makes centralized and controlled 
scheduling of Multiwall Sacks a reality at Hudson. 

Our traffic board is tonic for the jangled 
nerves of harassed purchasing men. From the 
moment your order comes in to Hudson it is care- 
fully scheduled and transmitted to insure delivery 
to your plant . .. on time and as you want it. 


Central plotting continues while the order is 
in progress through every phase, and daily quality 
control checks are posted. More than just timely 
delivery, Hudson Multiwalls arrive with weight 
accuracy and skilled craftsmanship. 


When you need them most, boxcars have a 
habit of becoming needles in the haystack... 
Hudson’s Controlled Scheduling keeps them in 
sight, ’round the clock and to your door. 


“THE WHOLLY INTEGRATED OPERATION DELIVERS ON TIME! 
CONSISTENTES 


Hudson 


MULTIWALLS 


et. 





HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. | ADDRESS. 
477 MADISON AVENUE « N.Y. 22, N.Y- 1 cry. ZONE STATE 


Plants at CHARLOTTE, .* FLA. 
PINE BLUFF. ARK.-= WaLLsoUMG. W.VA. 


, And eee ere. hes ||| 














| HUDSON PULP & PAPER COFP. | 
| 477 MADISON AVENUE «NEW YORK 22, N. Y. , 
| Yes! We'd like a copy of the 46-page illustrated book on “What to Look for | 
| in a Dependable Source of Supply,” and details on the Hudson guarantee. | 
NAME TITLE 
i | 
| 

! 

=! 


ee 
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Offer Lower 





Grinding Costs 


a. 
ASTER" 


Instant Screen Change 





55 to 140 
H.P. 


from Service Floor 


Through: 


1. Economical Use 
of Power 


2. Increased Capacity 


3. Savings in Time 
and Labor 


4. Durable 
Replacement 
Parts 


Write Us or Contact 
Your Jacobson Rep- 
resentative for 
Additional Details 


"UNIVERSAL" 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 








30 to 200 
H.P. 





46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


DEPT. M 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
















































RED OXIDE OF IRON 


Growing and breeding animals, 
as well as poultry, need adequate 
supplies of iron in their daily diet. 
This high quality Red Oxide has 
an extremely high iron potency. 


TAMMS YELLOW OXIDE AND 
BROWN OXIDE 


Tamms Iron Oxides are free of 
injurious impurities such as lead, 
fluorine and arsenic—contain no 
harmful ingredients. Certificate 
of analysis furnished _ re- 
quest for all Tamms Oxides. 


IRON-COP MINERAL BLEND 
First mineral combination of its 
kind offered to feed manufactur- 


TAMMS INDUS 


Boost your 
FEED VALUES 
with... 


amims 
OXIDES and MINERAL FEED BLENDS 


Build up demand for your feed mixes by adding the 
blood “builder-upper’”’ minerals—iron and copper! 
Tamms is a pioneer in high grade oxides of iron—now 
also offers manufacturers of feed a unique blend of 
iron and copper sulphate. 


ers. By blending Tamms Red 
Oxide of Iron with high-grade 
copper sulphate in proper nutri- 
tional proportions, the blood- 
building, health-promoting func- 
tionoftheironisgreatly increased. 
Iron-Cop is thoroughly mixed 
and milled to assure maximum 
utilization—eliminates need of 
running both of these essential 
minerals through a feed mixer; 
avoids danger of copper elements 
forming pockets in the feed. 


MINERAL FEED BLACK 

For use in coloring rock phos- 
phate and soybean meal. An eco- 
nomical replacement for charcoal 
and carbon black. 


Attractive prices on pool cars, carload 
lots and smaller bulk orders. 


TRIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL 







| for dealers 

















| GENERAL Mi 








Massachusetts Reports 
Final Results of 
Annual Turkey Test 


AMHERST, MASS.—The first an- 
nual trial of the Massachusetts 
Broiler and Turkey Test has been 
completed 

The entire test consisted of seven 
Broadbreasted Bronze entries and 
nine white-feathered entries. The 
white entries were divided into Em- 
pire Whites, White Hollands and 
Broadbreasted Whites. 

A turkey broiler report was made 
earlier when the birds were 11 weeks 
did. These earlier results were pre- 
sumed to be a report of the first tur- 
key broiler trial to be held in the 
country. 

The test is supervised by members 
of the University of Massachusetts 
poultry department. Facilities are 
provided by Massachusetts’ Broiler 
and Turkey, Inc. 

The bronze entries averaged 20.21 
lb. for both sexes, with the males 
averaging 25.31 lb. at 26 weeks of 
age. The females were weighed at 
24 weeks and averaged 15.09 lb. The 
heaviest bronze entries hit 28.34 Ib. 
for the males and 17.54 for the 
females. 

At the 26-week weighing of the 
males, it was found that the white 
entries averaged 24.26 lb. The white 
hens averaged 14.19 lb. at 24 weeks. 
The combined weight for all the 
whites was 19.23 Ib. 

The heaviest white entry was a pen 
of Broadbreasted Whites. This pen 
ranked seventh in weight with all 
entries. The combined weight was 
21.16 lb., with males averaging 26.77 


| lb. and the females 15.55. The second 


best white pen was also a Broad- 
breasted White entry. 

Feed conversion figures are not 
available for this test. As all entries 
had to be finished together on one 
range, there were no conversion 
figures for individual pens after the 
1l-week growing period. 

Mortality for the test was only 
3.7%. The bronze entries averaged 
4.4% and the whites averaged 3.1. 

All entries for the 1955 trial were 
coded, but the 1956 test will be re- 
ported on a commercial and experi- 
mental pen basis. The commercial en- 
tries will be reported as decoded pens 
next year. 


NEWsales- boosting deal 










Write for details 
” 


LLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1.MINN. 








Use Feedstufis WANT ADS for RESULTS 





Fire Destroys Plant 
Of Fishel’s Products 


HOPE, IND.—A Christmas morn- 
ing fire destroyed the Fishel’s Prod- 
ucts Co. plant, makers of dog food 
and poultry feed supplement. 

Robert Fishel, plant manager, esti- 
mated the loss at between $150,000 
and $200,000. He said plans will be 
started immediately towards rebuild- 
ing. Meanwhile, he said, attempts 
will be made to find a temporary 
location to resume operations. 





FOOD RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Founded 1922 
Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President 
Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Director 


Research @ Analyses @ Consultation 





ANTIBIOTIC 
ASSAYS 


Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug ond Allied industries 


48-14 33rd Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 











Step-Up Poultry Grit 
SALES and PROFITS 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 
FEEDING POULTRY 


GRANIGRIT 


st 
THE SHARPE 
e Grit WITH ie 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 











The NEUMOND Co. 


Merchants Exchange + St. Louis, Mo. 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Come to Nesmond © Specialists since 1913 























Over 100 years experience in making 
better. bags for the milling- industry 


OTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER *FaAmiLY SIZE F 


CHASE BAG COMPANY, 


Genera! Saies Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill, 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 














Prompt, friendly service 
is yours ... when you call 
I. S. Joseph Company... Phone 
us today for complete 
market quotations. 
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BROILER PRODUCTION 


For 1954 and 1955 Production, Selected Reporting Areas * 
























MIL. 
0 100 ©=6:200-~Ss«300—t—tié‘i 0 SEEDBURO 
u 1 v 3 
/ Pa nem LI/I/LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLY MODEL ''B” HYTROL 
DEL-MAR-VA*- MMIII Folding Belt 
Conveyor 
NE. AND | 
N. CENT, ° 
DIE vo cecsonccnil 2 1954 
PAC. COAST '-« 05s MOVES BAGS, BOXES 
SHENANDOAH .- and CARTONS Faster 
VALLEY , at Lower Cost 














PAREAS FOR WHICH COMPARABLE PLACEMENT DATA FOR OCT.-SEPT. 1953-54 AND 1954-55 
WERE AVAILABLE. 
* ALA., FLA., GA., MISS. AND N.C. © CONN,, MAINE AND IND, 1 CALIF. AND OREG 


The Hytrol Conveyor is built to give you 
many years of service. Easily elevated to 
height required to handle material be- 


Broiler production continues to grow and, as illustrated in this U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture chart, much of the growth has been in southern broiler 


areas. The increased demand of the public for red meat and poultry meat, tween floors. and i d out of 
coupled with the relatively smaller supply of by-product poultry incident to house. Two An can stack more bags than 
egg production, has given considerable impetus to the broiler industry. 4 to 6 can manually. A Seed ae Tivtnal 


usually pays for itself in less red a year 
of normal use. 


" World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Ovo 40 Years’ 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS-3 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 









uted for the promotion of the Del- 
marva poultry industry. 

The money is used to sponsor the 
Delmarva Chicken Festival; displays 
$100,000 has been set for the 1956 | 2"4 demonstrations of chicken at ho- 
promotion of Delmarva chicken, ac- | te! ¢onventions; recipe booklets; ra- 
cording to Ray Murphy of Salisbury, | dio and television programs and other 
president of the Delmarva Poultry | opportunities during the year to tell 
Industry, Inc the housewife about Delmarva 

Most of the money will be raised | chicken. 
at a $100 a plate dinner, patterned Most of the $100,000 will come 
after last year’s successful dinner. | from businessmen in the broiler in- 
Last year over $67,000 was contrib- ' dustry. 


$100,000 Goal Set for 


Delmarva Promotion 
SALISBURY, MD. — A goal of 
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MIX ne 


PRODULAC= 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED 
SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


a 


—— —, eas 
eS so Ta: - MIX 


= _, NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 





Pasadena 2—890 So. Arroyo Parkway—RYan 18491 
San Francisco 4—465 California St.—YUkon 25022 


Action, Experience, Integrity, Knowledge 



















He can bank on 


lODATE _ 






me you mixing well- 
balanced formula feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and 
egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want 








to buy NOW / 
Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are 
standardized, both products having the same _ riboflavin 


content and choline content. A Form of lodine 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive . =5° 

formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are practically starch- That Requires No Stabilizer / 
free but are rich in proteins—vegetable fats—and essential 
Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth 


facnare | Potassium lodate Feed Grade - N.Y.Q. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula 













, feeds. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 1. More stable than Iodide! 3. Equivalent iodine availability! 
\ acceptance. 2. Stays put — will not migrate! 4. Uniform — free-flowing! 
Wb, Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 5. Economical! 
On, We 
Fs lodize with / 
PRODUCTS OF eo lODATE USE THIS COUPON FOR 





LITERATURE AND SAMPLES! 





fs 














NATIONAL DISTILLERS “i ye ee 
The Full Line Fine Chemical ure eet, New , 

PRODUCTS CORPORATION es. THE NEW YORK (0 Plegse send me the new NYQ brochure on POTASSIUM IODATE 

GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION . * bau que Pp W INC (CD Please send me a sample of POTASSIUM IODATE 

L E Company— 2 — i 

99 Park Ave 2 New York 16, N. Y. @ 50 a rene VOR 8, N.Y. Address ii ee ee ; 

~ 729 West Division Street, Chicago 10, Ill. City. a ee é. 4 
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Credits and 
Collecting 


By B. F. REINKING 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Suggestions as 
to the requirements of a sound credit 
program are contained in the accom- 
panying article which is an abstract 
from a talk given at the recent 
Florida Nutrition Conference by B. F. 
Reinking, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 





¥ 


Credits and collecting are closely 
allied, but let us treat them sep- 
arately so the importance of each 
may be recognized. Books have been 
written on each subject, but these 
comments must be restricted to con- 
structive suggestions and confined to 
dealers and the agricultural economy. 

What is credit? It has many and 
varied definitions, but for soundness 





and simplicity, I like Dun’s the best. 
They say that credit is “man’s con- 
fidence in man.” This mutual confi- 
dence is one of the greatest bulwarks 
of the U.S.’s strength. 

Obviously, it is desirable to sell all 
we can for cash, but the production 
of agricultural products today is big 
business. These producers of our sus- 
tenance commodities need financial 
assistance like any other business. 

Financing has its handicaps like 
over-borrowing, over-production, mis- 
use of funds, uncontrolled expendi- 
tures and inadequate repayment plan- 
ning. There are also compensations 
such as increased production per acre, 
more milk, eggs or meat per time 
unit, a higher standard of living, 
shorter hours, less manual labor, 
more advanced education and numer- 
ous other advantages. 

Farm credit or loans fall into three 
principal categories: to finance cur- 
rent operations, intermediate loans 


for inventories and equipment, and 
for capital investments. Our interest 
lies primarily in the first category. 
requests 


Credit generally originate 








with the customer, and may be for a 
term of days or months. At this point 
it is important for a dealer to have 
a somewhat definite program includ- 
ing these essential requirements: 

1. A formal application for credit 
(form available). 

2. A borrower's financial 
ment 

3. An agreernent form 
duction loans). 

4. A promissory delivery note. 

5. A mortgage form if collateral 
is involved. 

6. A statement of insurance cov- 


state- 


(for pro- 


erage. 

7. Time to consider and investi- 
gate. 

8. Contact with a reliable credit 
agency. 


When credit is approved and notice 
is given, all the terms should be mu- 
tually understood. Where doubt ex- 
ists, the dealer should write the terms 


| and insist on compliance. A qualified 


service man is almost indispensable 
in any poultry or livestock growing 
operation. A dealer should insist on 





Used most... because it’s safest... most effective” 


SAP E—Remarkably safe for pigs. Non-toxic 
at effective levels. Safe, too, when accidentally 
consumed in feed by other animals. In extensive 
research tests, not enough Dr. Hess Cadmium 
Hog Wormer has ever been fed to kill a hog. 


ECONOMICAL —For both you and your 
customers. Dr. Hess contract and combination 
pricing makes Cadmium Hog Wormer the most 
economical hog wormer for you. Improves feed 
conversion for your customers. 


EFFECTIVE-Numerous critical tests prove 
Dr. Hess Cadmium Hog Wormer fed continu- 
ously for a period of 72 hours will remove over 
93% of large roundworms harbored by pigs. 


CONVENIENT-Simply add pre-mixed Cad- 
mium Hog Wormer to your complete hog ration 
(20 Ibs. per ton). Advise customers to use as 
only feed for period of 72 hours—or until pigs 
clean up the recommended amount. Available at 


all Dr. Hess warehouses. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INGC., ASHLAND, On10 ©Specialists in Feed Medication! 


proper records and leave nothing to 
chance or happenstance. 
Wherever credit is granted, collec- 


tions follow, and this task is made 
easier if the terms are fully under- 
stood. Collecting is like selling but 
often more difficult. There are tech- 
niques applicable to both and when 
they prove ineffective, a dealer should 
change to a more effective approach. 
Sometimes an alternate type of 
financing provides relief, but it is 
well for a dealer to know the remedies 
at law when personal collection ef- 
forts fail. Finally, when specialized 
assistance becomes necessary, the 
dealer’s attorney or a reliable collec- 
tion agency may be used advantage- 
ously. 

It is essential that a dealer have 
correct and up-to-date accounts and 
notes receivable records. Aged trial 
balances are a great aid to collec- 
tions. A special tickler file for due 
dates insures follow-up promptness. 
Early recognition of a problem may 
save a customer, and temporizing 
with a bad situation is detrimental. 

Bad debt losses are a direct drain 
on earnings. A reserve for bad debts 
is sound procedure. The amount will 
depend on the dealer’s experience and 
his ability to select risks and to make 
collections. It is a prudent step which 
the dealer’s banker or supplier’s 
credit department will readily recog- 
nize and appreciate. 


Paul M. Koger Named 
ACPS Administrator 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has 
announced the appointment of Paul 
M. Koger of Tennessee as administra- 
tor of the Agricuitural Conservation 
Program Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Koger moves up from area di- 
rector, Southeast Area, Commodity 
Stabilization Service. In his new as- 
signment he will be responsible for 
Jministration of the ACPS pro- 
grams. This is the part of the USDA 
conservation activities under which is 
handled the payment of federal funds 
to farmers to share with them part 
of the cost of performing conserva- 
tion practices necessary to the pro- 
tection of the soil and water re- 
sources of the country managed by 
landowners and operators. 
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Time was when it would buy a 





juicy T-bone steak (with all the trim- 
mings), a pair of overalls or fifty 
pounds of feed. But its buying 
power has been shrinking steadily 
for years, especially in animal nu- 
trition . . . in some phases of nutri- 
tion, that is. 

But even today, it’s still possible 
to build 100 pounds of pork with a 
perfectly balanced ration carrying 
just fifty cents’ worth of Borden's 
natural-source vitamin fortification; 
and, sometimes it’s done for less! 

Borden’s vitamin supplements 
and formulas can help you and your 
dealers get and hold more hog feed 
business ... they'll help your feeds 
do a better job . . . get hogs off to 
market quicker . . . and, at record 
low production costs! 

The hog feeder is going to look 
long and hard at his production 
costs this year. If your hog feeds are 
Borden-fortified, he'll like what he 
sees! 

A few minutes with your Borden 
representative will prove it to you 
—and you can prove to your hog 
feeders that fifty cents will still buy 


a lot. 2 THE BORDEN COMPANY _ FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


350 Madison Avenve New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


[-] Please send me complete information about Borden’s Hog Feed Supplements 
and formulas. 
[J You may also send complete information about Dairy and Poultry Rations. 


Name 
Firm 


BORDEN’S HOG FEED SUPPLEMENTS CONTAIN Address 
THE IMPORTANT TRACE ELEMENT, ZINC, Tow 
FOR PREVENTION OF PARAKERATOSIS. DR ns wevenserenrserenveneres 


N a a ee ee SS eee NS 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until $1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
Ww each week for the issue of nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
the Saturday. care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum care of this office, 20¢ per —— ad. 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a 3 ditional charged for f 


Classified adv rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 


mum rate of $9 per column inch. 








All Want Ads cash with order. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a eee nee v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
pt ae ae Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
ity, Mo. 


CHAMPION 
Mixer units, 





MOBILE GRINDER AND 
Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. 


S.E., Minneapolis 14, 








| HELP WANTED 
v | 


REPRESENTATIVES — NEW ENGLAND, 
states touching Great Lakes and Atlantic 
Seaboard, selling bulk dehydrated alfalfa 
products. Ad No. 1361, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED — MANUFACTURER'S REPRE- 





Mi sentative calling on grain elevators to 
nn. handle Steinlite Moisture Tester in In- 

diana. Seedburo Equipment Co., 618 W. 
FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- Jackson, Chicago 4. fil. 


anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour milis. If 
it’s new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


SALE—WESTINGHOUSE 3-PHASE, 
3 H.P. electric motor with gear reduction 
unit attached. Ratio 7.61, 230 R.P.M. 
Somers Coal, Grain & Supply Co., Somers, 
Wis. 


FOR SALE—KEBUILT NO. 3UX JAY BEE 
mill, DC to 50 H.P. TEFC motor with 
starter, ammeter, permanent magnet, col- 
lector. Rebuilt No. 3 UX mill, rebuilt 
No. 2T Jay Bee mill. C. Y. Wier, P.O. 
Box 331, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— FROM CLOSED BREWERY 
in Easton, Pa.: Two steel grain bins, 
4,400 cu. ft. each, 13’ dia.x 33’ high. 
Four steel grain bins, 2,050 cu. ft. each, 
9 6” dia.x29’ high. Perry Equipment 

Corp., 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 




















mixers, sewing machines, elevator legs, stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Minn. 


Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ONE TON SIDNEY MIXER; 
one ton Kelly: Duplex Mixer; one ton 
Burton Horizontal Mixer; one No. 100 
Triumph Sheller; one 15” Jacobson Mill. 
All equipment was in operation when 
larger capacity equipment installed. It is 
priced to move. Fishbaugh and Devoe, 
Greenwich, Ohio. 


USED sa hapa BUCKETS, BELTING 
and bolts; electric motors; rebuilt 











SELL DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
complete line of high potency liquid fer- 
tilizers and ground solutions. Attractive 
packaged goods for over counter sales. 
Unlimited earnings. H. D. Campbell Co., 
Rochelle 6, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


Our Exclusive Business 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 
When you want to buy or 
When you want to sell 
See or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 











FAST GROWING SOUTHEASTERN MILL 
needs two experienced formula feed terri- 
tory salesmen in Georgia and Florida. All 
replies confidential. Give complete details 
in first letter. Ad No. 1352, Feedstuffs, 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN TO 
represent large eastern feed manufacturer 
in the state of Virginia. Reply to con- 
tain full particulars of past experience. 
Ad No. 1346, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a following among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry dog food. 
Complete line. Many territories open. Com- 
mission and expense allowance. Ad No. 
1349, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 








BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
meres ema v ec mene 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randalistown, Md. 











FROM ONE OF THE FEW U.S., N.J. CER- 
tified pullorum and typhoid clean flocks. 
All breeders from hens that have passed 
U.8.R.O.P. requirements, These chicks will 
be sold at competitive utility chick prices 
this season. Do you want leghorns that 
can really lay? Try some. Agent wanted. 
Hodas Poultry Farm, Toms River, N. J. 





DOG FOOD PROMOTER AND 
merchandiser to develop dog 
food business for growing feed 
company. State qualifications and 
experience. Ad No. 1359, Feed- 








SALESMEN (Two) 


Prefer men trained by Purina or other ag- 

chandising feed manufacturer 
ished territories in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Excellent position with lead- 
er in industry. Ad No. 1339, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





and camen | No. 4 American red 
Reeves speed changers; rebuilt and guar- 
anteed Tag Testers; No. 15 Prater Ham- 
mermill; 18” 8-W double runner attrition 
mill, two 15 H.P. direct connected, 220- 
volt; 16 ft. double chain drag; 6” dia. 
used screw conveyor; 600 Nu-Hy buckets 
12x4, new. Ad No. 1314, Feedstuffs, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v i cnenhennnmeniaeneneemee 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN DE- 
sires position Kansas City feed company. 
18 years’ experience sales and production, 
age 43. Best references. Ad No. 1370, 
Feedstuffs, 612 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 














FEED SALESMAN 


Wanted for Midwest area. Free insur- 
ance, hospitalization, retirement. High 
base salary, bonus, expenses paid. If 
you are experienced in the feed busi- 
ness, this is the lifetime opportunity 
you are looking for. Our company is 
nationally known. Age 30 to 50. Reply 
giving age, marital status, and ex- 
perience in feed sales or in allied in- 
dustry. All replies will be handled in 
strict confidence. Ad No. 1343, Feed- 

















Karl Klomparens Joins 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—Karl Klom- 
parens has been appointed technical 
director for the Diamond Crystal Salt 
Co. He will be in charge of research 
and product development and will 
also act as technical advisor to cus- 
tomers on industrial problems. 


He first worked at the Swift & Co. 
dairy plant in Holland, Mich. Later 
he taught food technology at New 
York State University and most re- 
cently was assistant editor of “Food 
Processing.” 

Mr. Klomparens has a bachelor’s 
degree from Hope College and a mas- 
ter’s degree in food: technology from 
Michigan State University. 


-_ 
—_—— 


ELEVATOR BEING EXPANDED 


SATANTA, KANSAS—A 400,000- 
bu. addition to the McDonald Eleva- 
tor here has been started. Chalmers 
and Borton, Hutchinson, has the con- 
tract which calls for completion of 
the project in time for the 1956 har- 
vest. The original elevator holds 280,- 
000-bu. and was built two years ago. 
Lester R. McDonald is manager of 
the firm here. 








Shell Egg Weight 


Class Changes Dropped 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that scheduled changes in the weight 
classes for shell eggs are rescinded. 

Net weight classes were issued on 
Feb. 1, 1955, but were not to become 
effective until Jan. 1, 1956. In view 
of additional information and the ex- 
pressed views of important segments 
of the industry, the USDA on June 
10, 1955, suspended the scheduled ef- 
fective date to provide opportunity 
for wider and more thorough consid- 
eration of the weight classes prior 


to changing them from those cur- 
rently in effect. 
During the period of _suspension 


very few comments were received in 
favor of the scheduled changes 
whereas numerous industry members 
and industry groups expressed oppo- 
sition. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, it has been decided that the 
weight classes which have been in 
effect for the past several years will 
continue until there is general indus- 
try concurrence that changes are 
necessary. 


New Maid of Cotton 


Chosen at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Green-eyed, 
beautiful Patricia Anne Cowden of 
Raleigh, N.C., is the 1956 Maid of 
Cotton. 

The Tarheel beauty captured the 
Maid of Cotton title Dec. 28 in com- 
petition with 22 other finalists from 
throughout the cotton-producing re- 
gion. King Cotton’s new fashion and 
good will ambassador is 21 years old, 
5 ft. 7% in. tall, and has brown hair. 
She is a graduate of St. Mary’s Junior 
College in Raleigh where she majored 
in secretarial administration and 
voice. Currently she is studying voice 
privately while working as a secre- 
tary at the Security National Bank 
in her home town. 

Named as first alternate Maid of 
Cotton is Revis Jordan, 19, of Latb- 
bock, Texas. Another Texan, Minta 
Curtis of Mission, will serve as second 
alternate. 

The day after contest finals, the 
1956 Maid of Cotton flew to New 
York for a month’s preparatory pe- 
riod before opening her tour officially. 
In New York she will be fitted for 
a glamorous all-cotton wardrobe by 
40 of the nation’s foremost designers. 
She will make numerous network 
radio and television appearances and 
undergo special training for her role 
of King Cotton’s emissary. 

The 1956 Maid will be the 18th to 
make the tour sponsored each year 
by the National Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival, and the 
Cotton Exchanges of Memphis, New 
York and New Orleans. 








COMPETENT AND SUCCESSFUL GENER- 
al manager and/or director of sales and stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
service, now with one of the country's 
leading firms, seeks new connection, pref- 
erably in Midwest. Ad No. 1360, Feed- 
stuffs, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, MACHINERY WANTED 
tl. ’ 
NUTRITIONIST, SEVERAL YEARS’ EX- WANT TO BUY—WILLIAMS HAMMER- 


perience with interest in management and 
sales, desires position with progressive 
feed company in Midwest. Graduate of 





mill, No. 18 Meteor. W. Caplis, Box 1312, 
Shreveport, La. 





agricultural college with farm back- WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
ground, Presently employed but desires scales, bag closing machines and other 
change for better opportunity. Ad No. good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
1371, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Minn. City, Mo. 
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1 COWS & HEIFERS 2 YRS. & OLOER FOR MILK DATA POR 1955 ARE PRELIMINARY 


CATTLE NUMBERS—The movement of the cattle cycle is graphically 
illustrated in this U.S. Department of Agriculture chart. During recent years, 
cattle numbers increased fast up to 1953, then edged slowly higher to a 
record 95.4 million in January, 1955. A large cow and heifer slaughter during 
1955 has made it likely that cattle numbers will’ be reduced the next few 
years. But the reduction will be gradual; slaughter of young stock has not 
been large enough for numbers to go down fast. Numbers in January, 1956, 
were expected te be close to those in 1955. 
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Memphis Clearing 
Group Elects Officers 


MEMPHIS—Lee Canterbury, resi- 
dent manager of Cargill, Inc., was 
elected president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade’s Clearing Assn. re- 
cently. The association operates the 
board’s futures markets for soybeans, 
ind cottonseed meal. 


soybean meal 


Mr. Canterbury succeeds Ed Jappe 
if Marianna Sales Co 

Others elected to one-year terms, 
vhich started Jan. 1, are: W. E. Bux- 
ton of E. E. Buxton & Co., W. R. 
Copeland of W. E. Richmond & Co., 
John L. Hudgins of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ila Jehl 
1f Marianna Sales Co., directors. Ar- 
thur A. Williams was elected execu- 
tive vice president and Mrs. Mary 
Joyce Angero was named treasurer. 


Fred Lovitt 


will 


of L 


vice 


B. Lovitt & Co 
president of the 
issociation. He is the unopposed can- 
didate for president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade and that officer auto- 


serve 


natically serves as vice president of 
the associat 
=< 
NEW BRANCH OPENS 
FLETCHER, OHIO — The Russell 


Grain Co. of Hilliard, Ohio, has 
opened a branch feed manufactur- 
ng plant at Fletcher, Ohio. Roy 
Schnell inager of the plant. 


Is I 








/) sume | LABORATORY 
"Jrowoaon) SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
¢ CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF; 
@VITAMIN B)2 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses ond mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O, Box 2059-N @ Madison!, Wis. 





REPLACEMENT PLANT—This is the new R. J. Wight, Inc., feed plant in 
West Ogden, Utah. Formerly the Farmers Grain Cooperative feed division 
plant, it was purchased by the Wight firm to replace the feed mill which 
burned down recently. The new plant will carry on the same operation as | 


the old mill. Built in 1950, the mill has been used for milling cattle feed in 


the past two years. 





Futures Trading Volume Off 10% 
At Chicago as Receipts Increase 


CHICAGO—Grain futures trading 
volume on the Chicago Board of 
Trade declined approximately 10% 
in 1955 while total cash grain re- 
ceipts were about 4% higher than 
in 1954, Robert C. Liebenow, execu- 
tive secretary, announced this week. 

In the futures market, 1955 vol- 
umes of wheat and corn trading were 
both substantially greater than the 
year previous, he said, but these 
gains were offset by a 30% decline 
in soybean trading. Corn futures trad- 
ing volume totaled 2,500 million 
bushels in 1955, up 2342% from 1954. 
Wheat futures volume totaled 3,435 
million bushels, up 8%. Soybean fu- 
tures volume was 4,250 million 
bushels. 

Futures trading volume for oats 
and rye in 1955 was lower than 1954 
by 16 and 5%, respectively. Futures 
volume also declined from the pre- 
vious year for lard, cotton, crude 
soybean oil and soybean meal. 

Total dollar volume of all futures 
trading at the exchange approximat- 
ed $23,550 million. This represents a 
decline of about 25% from the previ- 
ous year, accounted for by the lower 
trading volume and generally lower 
prices of commodities traded. 

In the cash grain market, total 
receipts were up 4%. Large increases 
in receipts of soybeans and oats more 
than offset lower spot receipts for 
corn, wheat, rye and barley. 





A total of 199,875,000 bu. of cash 





nutritional factors. 











Board of Trade 
Phone: 2-0777 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Duluth 2, Minn. 
Teletype DU 16 











Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN 


IMPORTER F 


1429 WALNUT STREET + 


LARGEST 


TRADING & IMPORT CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 








grain came into the Chicago market 
during the year. Of this total, al- 
most 
Cash receipts were 32,000,000 
900,000 bu.; barley, 
and rye, 1,225,000 bu. 

Total dollar value of cash grain 
receipts for the year is estimated at 
$312,800,000. 


12,985,000 bu., 


~_ - 


16 Kansas Counties 


Named Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has des- 
ignated 16 Kansas counties as drouth 
disaster areas where eligible farm- 
ers and stockmen may participate in 
the emergency feed program. 


The counties are Butler, Decatur, 





Edwards, Ellis, Gove, Graham, King- | 


man, Norton, Pawnee, Phillips, 
Rooks, Rush, Sedgwick, Sheridan, 
Smith, and Trego. 

These designations bring to 107 the 
total number of counties in eight 
states so listed, as a result of either 
drouth or hurricane damage. These 
are Colorado, 4; Kansas, 41; Nevada, 
6; North Carolina, 10 (hurricanes) ; 
Oregon, 1; Texas, 34; Utah, 4, and 
Wyoming, 7. (The remainder of Uinta 
County, Wyo., 
Dec. 30). 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed program, eligible farmers and 
ranchers in designated areas may ob- 
tain certain feed grains or emergency 
mixed feeds at a reduction in price 
of $1 cwt. of designated grain. The 
program is designed to help ranchers 
in stricken areas to maintain basic 
herds of livestock. 


F. W. Stock Firm Gets 


New Grain Manager 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—Joe P. Lac- 
key, Sr., vice president and a director 
of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., has 
retired as manager of the firm’s grain 
and feed department, a position which 
he held for 15 years. 

Melvin L. Vedder, secretary-treas- 
urer and a director of the corporation, 
has taken over the duties of grain 
and feed department manager. 

Mr. Lackey plans to continue to 
maintain his home in Hillsdale, but 
expects to spend considerable time in 
Florida. 








Melvin L. Vedder 


half—98,500,000 bu. was corn. | 
bu.; | 
soybeans, 30,000,000 bu.; wheat, 24.- | 


| 
| 
| 
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was designated | 
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SINASON - TEICHER 
INTER AMERICAN 
GRAIN CORP. 


@ EXPORTERS @ 


Telephone 
HAnover 2-8690 


Teletype 


NY 1-3288 


New York Office—50 Broadway 








BROKERS— 
COMPLETE LINE oF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


639 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
BALTIMORE 2960 




















MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 

Molasses mixing bag after bag! 

One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 

Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


p RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


887 11th Street Marion, lowa 












HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H A M M E R Ss 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience, Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P 0. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 








Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 


GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 











Farmer Feeoer 


AUTOMATIC 


HOG FEEDER 


@ Durable construction, automatic agitation 
® Many sizes to feed 10-125 hog 
® Raise pork with less t teed 


See your dealer or write for folder AHF 


FARMER FEEDER CO., INC., Cambridge City, Ind. 





WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


JUST A PHONE’S THROW AWAY 


C Wehoardt Dekerson ” inc. 


1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia 2, Po., U.S.A. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 
Cable Address: “Woodward” ~ Teletype: PH 109 


my 
2 
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RYDE’S 


NUTRITIVE MINERALS 








J 
For All Farm Animals 
A tested and dependable mineral sup- Contains calcium from cooked and 
plement that promotes faster growth, ground egg shells, egg albumen and 
greater productivity and resistance to other health-giving minerals. Can be 
disease. self-fed or mixed in formulas. 


= Pus 
[ RYDE & COMPANY 
5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. 





F-50 Chicago 50, Illinois 














Dry Buttermilk Output 
Up 16% in November 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
dry buttermilk for feed in November 
totaled 4,050,000 lb., up 16% from a 
year earlier and 40% from the 1949- 
53 average. But dry skim milk pro- 
duction totaled 875,000 lb., a decline 
of 6% from a year earlier and 9% 
from the average. 

These figures are reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
the November report of evaporated, 
condensed and dry milk production. 

Cumulative production of dry but- 
termilk for January through No- 
vember totaled 54 million pounds, 
3% higher than the same period in 
1954. The combined production of 
dry skim milk in the first 11 months 
of 1955 totaled 15,460,000 Ib., 13% 
below the corresponding months a 
year earlier. 

Stocks of dry skim milk for animal 
feed held by manufacturers on Nov. 
30 equaled 810,000 lb., up 38% from 





You’ll be 
ahead 


6 ways 















LINSEE 


* MORE PALATABLE 
*%& MORE EASILY DIGESTED 
%& MORE PROTEIN IN EACH SACK 


with 


innesota 36% 
D GRITS 


w COSTS NO MORE THAN PELLETS 
*® NO FINES TO BLOW AWAY 
% UNIFORM APPEARANCE 


a year earlier but down 56% from 
the average. Dry buttermilk stocks 
totaled 3,679,000 lb., an increase of 
28% from a year earlier, although 
52% below the 1949-53 Nov. 30 aver- 
age. 

Selling prices of dry skim for feed 
in November averaged 9.86¢ Ib., down 
%¢ from the preceding month and 
nearly 1/10¢ from a year earlier. 
Combining both human food and ani- 
mal feed, the price of dry butter- 
milk averaged 12.87¢ lb., 1/5¢ under 
the previous month but 7/10¢ over 
November, 1954, USDA said. 


_— 


C. S. Laidlaw Resigns 


Crop Insurance Position 


WASHINGTON — The resignation 
of Charles S. Laidlaw, manager of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corp., 
was announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He has headed 
the corporation since May, 1953. 

Mr. Laidlaw has resigned his posi- 
tion because of urgent personal rea- 
sons. Recently he has been hospital- 
ized because of a spinal injury, and 
he plans to take an extended rest 
before he returns to his insurance 
business in Minneapolis. His resigna- 
tion, which was effective Dec. 31, 
also applies to his positions as secre- 
tary of the corporation and as mem- 
| ber of the board of directors. 








For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA — 


MIXER 


GREENULES 


——— \* 
BETTER DISPERSION! S—~ —~_ \ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORM! 





Fremont, Nebr. - Phone Park 1-9000 





R CREEP 
=. FEEDER 





Better Pigs . . . Surer Profits 


Ends need for homemade creep pens—saves 
time and labor costs! Designed for pigs ONLY 
—low canopy keeps sows away from feed 
troughs. The most efficient creep feeding 
method yet devised. No. 4CF—Body of 20 ga. 
rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. Weatherproof, 
sanitary, easy to fill. 8 bu. cap. Accommo- 
dates 75 pigs. Length 4'; Ht. 35'2"; Width 
53"'. Shipped KD (175 Ibs.). 


i NEW! BROWER 
ae Junior Creep Feeder 








Add low cost Minnesota 36% Linseed Grits to Stor te tetdael Ge 





your present formula or sell it in bulk for straight routes es — gets piss 
feeding. Minnesota Grits offer every single ad- ° 1a": i = step a 


vantage of Minnesota 36% Linseed Meal . . . plus 
important new features not available in meal form! 
Minnesota 36% Linseed Grits are uniform in size 
and appearance, uniformly easy to digest. Minne- 
sota Grits aren’t dusty—won’t blow around the 
feed lot or when you’re mixing feeds. Remember, 
the price of grits is no higher than that of Minnesota 
36% in pellet form. 


10 pigs. 


@ Holds 16 Ibs. = - starter. 
@ Can be used as grit box for poultry. 


No. 1CF — Made of rust-resisting Armco Zinc- 
grip. Designed to prevent feed waste. Width 
12'2"', depth 6'"', height 1414"'. Height trough 
edge 2'/2''. Shipped set-up. Weight 4 Ibs. 
Write for details and low dealer prices. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 515 N. 3rd, Quincy, if 


Minnesota 36% Linseed 
MEAL - PELLETS -GRITS 


offer these important benefits: 





1.Puts bloom and finish on feeder cattle for 
A Vitamin 
SPrewtetes feed consumption— Write... Wire . . . Phone for today’s a 
speeds fattening . rite! for Dry 
3.Helps increase milk production quotation on Grits arse | 





4.Brings beef cattle, sheep and hogs 
to market peak sooner 


5.Greater palatability 
6.Higher protein efficiency 








Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO 


Phone. BR 3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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TRENDS IN FORMULA FEED SALES 
















But what about the future trends 
in manufactured feed sales? Of 
course, many people would like to 


month while the livestock and live- 
stock products index declined 3%, 
USDA reports. These indexes were 
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EXHIBIT 1—Estimated feed tonnage sold and grain consuming livestock 


units, Missouri, 1935-53. 


a promising one. How this market is 
shared of course is another matter 
and one which will be determined 
to a considerable extent by the effi- 
ciency with which a feed manufac- 
turing enterprise is operated and 
upon the firm’s ability to offer com- 














9 a.m. Also scheduled during the day 
are a bus tour of Balboa Park and a 
boat excursion of the harbor. 
Officers will be elected and several 
addresses will be given Jan. 27. That 
evening the entertainment will con- 
sist of jai alai games in Tijuana. 
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71  omget ea betas ait 811 491 656 712 187 604 1,371 1,086 
ECU D555 5 ov 0b dT eae 726 494 607 692 157 5860 1,495 ~~ 1,181 
EE ccs -acheqniabas 728 467 679 698 127 663 1.614 ~=—-:1,074 
TOE ide bine 756 587 872 740 130 619 ©=:1,607~=S ‘1,148 
. 200 § Week ending: Va W.Va No.Car 6oCar Ga Fis. Ala. Miss. 
i OE gasses . 1,028 2720 s«1,246 324 = 3,382 187 1,056 872 
a OF mb ebeabader sag 1.028 5260 :1.291 2240 -8.166 iss 1,143 368 
‘7 ‘ ee a: aches 1,066 4290 s«1,231 207 += 3,402 171 —s:1,188 786 
” Beef cattle feed~ EE ee omhs en 1,093 4000—«1.347 192 8,223 206 = -1.280 756 
ET EB vce, « dont tadiose 988 403-1283 218 «=: 3,396 165 = s:1,249 966 
ent RE Sha vs « dened Mikes 1,087 423 1,464 226040=— 3,462 210 3-1, 336 870 
SERED ccnccphensecdacs 1,157 437 =—s«1,368 2290 s«8,517 331 1,372 928 
at a UR gy et 1,110 475 = s«1,414 214 43,542 2420 s:1,365 923 
100 UR ccoeseaner sa sese 1,093 508 =—-:1,408 243 03,761 2130 s«1.446 906 
| pete agthaytys2 1,197 466 =: 1,368 216 «= 3,693 181 1,319 885 
Total 22 areas 
0 Week ending Ark. Le Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1955 1964 
Cet. OD shcce dei get «0 460 253 «=: 1,638 130 94 933 18,611 14,546 
4 “Hog feed oR By oracle manne 1498 313.748 140 98 921 18859 14.733 
San, UP cones. condh seve ae 1,593 276 = «1,715 194 101 886 18,875 15,043 
inh - SE ncomticnamiee so want 1.750 295 «= 1,764 183 113 914 19.474 15,883 
i Se, ae ee ee ee eee Ot Ht GB uit Bsn ito 
ma "¢ = wa Se eas (eee ee 
EXHIBIT 9—Peunte of wilted Sood pee quatu cenmmming Gvestedls al) GO) OEE .---2oor-s:5oe7 et 276 = s1,624 199 141° 1,014 20,489 = 11,331 
by companies selling feed in Missourl, 1935-54. Dad, 6 crexceesndiweres 7 460=—Ss«& 708 203 140 = 1,018 «= 20,416 = 14,346 
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THE FEED MARKETS 
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Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 








Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
17% protein, 50,000 A $47 immediate, $48 last 
half January, basis f.o.b. Plainview area; 
northern origin 100,000 A $61.50@62.50, de- 
livered Ft. Worth, depending on origin of 
tonnage, immediate shipment. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $59.80. 

Cine! i: Demand fair; trend steady; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 
17% dehydrated, 
fine suncured $38 


supply adequate; 
vitamin A $63.55@67.55; 
no A $54.55@58.55; 13% 
@47 : 


: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; 15% suncured $48, Celiv- 
ered Portland; 15% suncured $48, delivered 
California; dehydrated $55, delivered Cali- 
fornia. 

: Demand dull; 
17% dehydrated $64. 

: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $55.50@56; 17% with no A 
guaranteed $48.50@49; 15% dehydrated, no 
A $44.50@45; 13% fine ground suncured 


$42.50@44. 

M is: Prices were somewhat un- 
settled this week, with some lower quota- 
tions appearing at the top of the range. 
Demand was fair. Quotations: 17% dehy- 
drated, 100,000 units of vitamin A guaran- 
teed $55.50@58.50, granules and oil-treated 
meal $60.50 (bulk $3 less); non-guaranteed 
$46.50@48. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
limited; 15% protein suncured $48.50 ton, 
delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit dehydrated 
$65 ton, delivered, carlots. 

‘alo: Demand and supply fair: 
steady; $73, sacked, Boston. 

Boston: Demand light; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $66; suncured, 13% $51. 

: Demand fair; supply ample; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, papers or bur- 
laps $51; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A, granu- 
lar or greased, papers or burlap $52; 17% 
dehydrated, non A, papers or burlap $43@ 
45; No. 1 fine ground suncured, papers or 
burlap $49; No. 1 \-in. burlap $37; No. 2 
4%-in. burlap $34. 

Los : Demand fair; trend steady; 
17% de- 


supply fair; 


trend 


Angeles 
supply ample; 15% suncured $44; 
hydrated $50@51. 

New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
—_ adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 

guaranteed $58@61; non-guaranteed $55 
oss. 15% $52@55. 

Kansas City: Trend is stronger on blend- 
ed products with offerings reduced on the 
open market and prices following seasonal 
pattern; straight grades also stronger with 
17% dehydrated alfalfa meal with 100,000 
units vitamin A guaranteed on arrival no 
less than $52, sacked, Kansas City; blend- 
ed meal $57; no A guarantee $42@47, 
sacked, Kansas City; suncured prices un- 
changed; No. 1 fine ground suncured $40, 
sacked, Kansas City; No. 1 \%-in. $37 and 
No. 2 \-in. $34. 


ALFALFA PELLETS 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
17% dehydrated, non A $44 bulk, $47 sacked; 
17% dehydrated, 100,000 A $48 bulk, $51 
sacked. 


BARLEY FEED 
Ogden: Supply eeerogen rolled $45@50; 
whole barley $38@ 

H Pa ar slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $58; ground $56. 
ia: Demand dull; supply light: 

pulverized $46.50. 
Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; rolled $60.50, ground 59. 
: Demand improved; supply ade- 


supply am- 
0. 


quate; $37. 
Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; whole $57 ton, ground $57 ton, 
rolled 58 ton, al! ex-warehouse, l.c.L, 
sacked. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $45. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
pe gpl —s. standard rolled $2.93, stand- 
a \ 
Ff Demand improved; supply ade- 
quate; $46. 
New : Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $46@48 on pulverized. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; 
fine granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 
200 mesh 412.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 
net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply 3uffi- 


elent; trend stronger; $90@92.50, local 
plan 
Demand dull; trend wreak; 
supply envy: $80@85 ton. 
ena MEAL 
ee ae — er © a supply ade- 
quate; tren 
Francisco: Rey ‘slow; supply am- 
ap A $5.35 a unit of ammonia; screened 
25 a unit of ammonia. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply Plants et." ton, f.o.b. local packing 
Demand dull; trend weak; 
$80@85 ton. 


* Demand fair: trend steady: 


supply hea: hesvy: 


supply ample; $4.50 a unit of ammonia. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 

trend unchanged; $110. 
Ogden: Supply average; 

bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Chicago: Demand slow; 


$95 ton in 100-Ib. 


supply adequate; 


$115@117.50 ton, guaranteed 80% protein. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; trend stronger; $90@92.50 local 
plants. 

BONE MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $80@82.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

St. Paul: $75 in large lots 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $80. 

Louisville: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply normal; $70@75 ton. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
$58. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
adequate; best quality German production, 
72% BP.L., 14% phosphorus, 31% calci- 
um $75, 100-lb. paper-lined burlaps, f.o.b. 
Houston. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $75@80 ton. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.l. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $85 ton, sacked 

ton: Demand slow; supply fair; $86. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
domestic $89.50 


Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$65 @85. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $82.50@85 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $82.50. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Ye nceaas orm Demand dull; supply light; 
$ 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easier; supply adequate; $58.50@59. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
25% nominal $60@61, prompt, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $50 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply poor; trend 
steady; $55 bulk, Boston. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 
26% $54.75, bulk. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; f.0.b. Van Nuys $54. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply tight: 
@54.50. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $55@56. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$54 


trend steady; 


10%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10¢ Ib 

Boston Demand light; supply steady; 
11%¢ Ib 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; $10.45 cwt. 


Omaha: Demand good; supply poor; 11%¢ 


Ib.. carloads; 12%¢ Ib., less than carloads. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots: 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.l 

St. Leuis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 
11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib. in less 
than ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-tom lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11% ¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 

New : Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 


Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 
Chicago: Demand good: supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢, Le.1. 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$5.35 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90, 100-Ib. 
drum. 
— Demand and supply fair: 
4.25. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply fatr: 
$3.50@3.75 cwt. In carlots. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 4%¢ Ib. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-Ilb. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 

Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 

Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flour $11.77. 

Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 

Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50, 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: ng fair; trend 
ey adequate; $8@ 

inneapolis: Plain ie: 


steady; 
fodized (% Ib. KT 











per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05. 
Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered, 


Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, 
truck lots. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 
CHARCOAL 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply ample; poultry charcoal, 
bags in ton lots $2.40. 

Boston: Demand slow; 

Chieago: Demand quiet; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton 
walls 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; 40-Ib. bags oak charcoal $2.40; 
50-lb. bags poultry $2.55. 


COCONUT MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $64, expeller $68. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $70 ton, ex-dock, 30-day arrival. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; cake, ex-dock, January $68 
@ 69. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $68, 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 
LD, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 
D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 55-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 16@18¢, 1,600 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 
19@22¢, 3,000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,006 A 22@ 
23%¢; f£.0.b. Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey or 


trend steady; 
oak, 40-Ib. 


supply light; $95. 


supply limited; 
in 50-lb. multi- 


supply ample; 


600 
300 


Pennsylvania. Ranges include 
variance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Dayton: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 1,500 A 
19%¢, 2,250 A 20%¢, 3,000 A 21%¢; 600 


ICU, 1,500 A 20%, f.0.b, Dayton. 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Boston: Demand active; supply 
i¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; 
supply light; 5¢. 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $51.77, meal $67.77. 
Atlanta: Feed $58.92, meal $74.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $57.18, mea! $73.18. 
Boston: Feed $56.15, meal $72.15. 


fair; 


trend steady; 


Chicago: Feed $46, meal $62. 
Cleveland: Feed $53.04, meal $69.04. 
Denver: Feed $55, mea! $71. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $53.50, meal $69.50. 
Indianapolis: Feed $50.50, meal $66.50. 


Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $62. 
Louisville: Feed $62.11, meal $68.11. 
New Orleans: Feed $54.88, meal $70.88. 
New York: Feed $655.69, meal $71.69. 
Norfolk: Feed $56, mea! $71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $55.23, meal $71.23. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $53.50, meal $69.50. 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $62. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53.80@54.80. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $63.80 ton. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend stronger; $52.88 @53.838. 


COTTONSEED OIL, MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply somewhat limited; $66 
@ 67. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings ex- 


tremely light; carlots, sacked, central and 
north Texas origin, 41% old process $636; 
solvent, 41% low gossypol, fat added $62@ 
62.50, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 addi- 
tional. 

Memphis: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply tight; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $57.50, sacked; new process, 41% solvent 
$56.50, sacked. 

‘ Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $68.46, solvent $67.46. 

Portland: Demand improved; supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; $62, f.0.b. Los An- 
geles. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% %$78@83. 

, phia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$7 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight on 
nearby; Seana $68. 50@69; solvent $64.50 
@65. 


Wichita: 
41% $67.60. 
New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41% old process $74.50 


Demand slow; supply ample; 


@77. 

City: Offerings somewhat limited 
at least for the current 30-day period 
and demand fairly good; market firm; 


$58@58.50, sacked, Memphis, for old proc- 


ess; $56.50 for solvent. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply ample; new process $66.80; old 
process $64.83. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited; 41% $59, sacked, immediate. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply fair; $72.50, sacked, Boston. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $78 ton, delivered, carlots, 
41% protein expeller. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 


$72.25. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving; 
supply adequate; no quotations. 

es: mand fai ; trend steady; 
supply ample; $63. 
A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; straight A feeding oil, with 10,- 
000 units vitamin A per gram 8@9%¢ a 


million units of vitamin A, l.c.l., packed 
in 55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago; drums 
included. 


Minneapolis: All with DPPD—10,000 A 
38¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 18¢ iv.; 300 D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 
20%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
3,000 A 26%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 
straight vitamin A feeding oil 10% @11%¢ 
per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo. 

Boston: Demand slow: supply good; 600 





1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 19¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 760 A 15¢. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 55-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @I17¢, 1,500 A 15% @19%¢, 2,250 
A 17% @21%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 
A 20@25¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Ranges in- 
clude variance in offerings and f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 

Dayton: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
66-gal. drums (410 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 18¢; 
1,500 A 21¢, f.0.b. Dayton. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
POWDERED 


D, 


STEROL, 


trend steady; 
11@12¢; 3,000 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 
ICU 18¢, warehouse. 

City: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 10% @1i¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-lb. bags or 100-lb. drums; 
1,500 ICU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums, 
f.o.b. New York and New Jersey. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17% $56 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $54 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 


trend steady; 


mum fluorine 0.145% $48 net ton, f.o.b. 
Coronet, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $96. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $78@81.50. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 


clum granular or fine ground $82.99 ton 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% 
$84, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall. bags. 

East St. Louis: Monocalcium or dicalci- 
um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus $74 ton, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwal] bags, Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18% %, minimum 25% calcium, 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $74 


phosphorus 
guaranteed 
multiwall 
maxi- 
f.o.b. 


phosphorus 


phosphorus 
maximum 
ton, f.o.b. 


Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; sup- 


minimum phosphorus 18% % 
Freight equalized with clos- 
phosphate producing point, 


ply adequate; 
granular $74. 
est dicalcium 
carload basis 
Louis: Minimum phosphorus 18%%, 
maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, 
f.o.b. St. Louis in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.6% phosphorus, 20,000 
lb. or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers, 
basis Chicago Heights, Ill.; less than 20,000 
lb. $79 net ton; 21% phosphorus 20,000 Ib. 
or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago Heights 
and Nashville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. 
$89 net ton. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; te steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $52@5 
New Orleans: Demand poor; connie strong- 
er; supply light; $52@53. 
Louisville: Demand good; 
supply light; bourbon grains, 
dark $53, solubles $76. 
‘alo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; $58 bulk, Boston. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; do 
light $53.75 bulk, dark $57 bulk. 
el Demand and supply fair; 


trend steady; 
light $52 ton, 


mestic, 


$60 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $52.35. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; $51 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Los eles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $56.47, paper bags. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $73, sacked, immediate. 

Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 

erate; carlots, 50-lb. papers $65 @66, deliv- 
er Ft. Worth, January shipment. 

Ogden: Supply average; $45@60 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $50.88@56.88. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$13.75 cwt. 
. Worth: Demand fair; supply ex- 
tremely limited; local production $12 cwt., 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 


supply am- 


ple; 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply limited; $11.45 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply ample; $13.75. 

Minneapolis: Market about unchanged at 
$10@10.50 cwt. 

Boston: Demand fair; 
11%¢ Ib., nominal. 

Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight- 
er; Kee 25@10.50 cwt. in cariots, 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 

$8.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $11.50@12 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $48@654. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample on 
pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; pulp 
$43, meal $40.50, sacked, immediate. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $35, sacked, f.o.b. 
points, Florida. 

Boston: Demand light; supply good; $60 


supply scarce; 


@ 60.50. 

San : Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $55. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


f.o.b. southern California 


supply ample; 
$44 


producers’ plants: orange $48 sacked, 
bulk. 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11%¢, 4 - 











San Francisco: 


Demand and supply fair; 


13%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 12@12%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $11.50 cwt. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
12¢ Ib. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 

Chicago: Demand steady; 
juate; $11.50 cwt. in carlots. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $12@12.50 cwt. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $12.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


supply ade- 


Minneapolis : Market unchanged at $11.50 
@12 cwt 
DRIED WHEY 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-lb. bag. 


Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $6.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$6 @6.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point or 
in ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $6 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient: $6.15@6.60 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply scarcer; 


$6 cwt. in carlots 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate straight grade $6 cwt.; 
partially delactosed $6.50 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $6 cwt., delivered. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
6¢ Ib. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $5.25@ 
5.75 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; 6@6%¢ Ib. 

FISH MEAL 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate 
to demand; menhaden fish meal, 60% pro- 
tein, f.o.b. East Coast $152.50@155 ton; 
60% blended West Coast $140; Northwest 


herring-salmon blend $140; herring meal 
73% protein $2.15@2.25 a unit of protein 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; 60% $162@165. 
Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $2.30, f.0.b. Vancouver; $2.35, 
f.o.b. California 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $2.38 a unit of protein. 

Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
$155. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply sufficient; Canadian herring meal $2.25 
a unit protein, Seattle; local production 
$2.30 a unit protein, Seattle. 

Buffalo: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply very scarce; $162 ton, bulk; $1665, 
sacked, 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% $165, sacked, im- 
mediate. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
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supply normal; $160@165 ton. 


Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, 
f.o.b. Coast; 65% $171@173 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; pilchard fullmeal 63% pro., solubles 


added back $159.50, f.0.b. Houston, January. 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $2.45 a unit of protein. 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged; 70% her- 


ring meal $2.15 a unit of protein, West 
Coast; 60% blended meal $160@162, Min- 
neapolis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $160@170. 
HAY 


Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $24@ 
30 ton in the barn. 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
as to quality $32. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, 
practically nil for others; supply suffi- 


cient; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $38@40, 
No. 2 $36@38; prairie, No. 2 $28@30; John- 
son grass, No. 2 $26@28, delivered TCP. 
New York: Timothy, No. 1 $35@38, No. 2 
$30@32, No. 3 $26@28. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 2 
timothy $35; second cutting alfalfa $47. 





Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
light; trend steady; U.S. No. 1 $33@34; 
U.S. No. 2, leafy $31@35; U.S. No. 2 green 
$31@32; U.S. No. 2 $28@30. 

Seattle: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; $46 ton, delivered, truck lots, 
for U.S. No. 2 green. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; No. 2 timothy 
$18@20; No. 2 alfalfa $25@2 straw $10 
@14. 

Louisville: Demand quite dull; trend 
weak; supply heavy in offerings, stocks 


reasonable; jobbers quoting all No. 1 hays, 
such as timothy, alfalfa, clover or mixed 
clover and timothy or other mixes, at 
around $30 ton or less; lespedeza $25 tops; 
straw $13@14. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $21, sec- 
} ond cutting $25; fancy No. 1 clover and 
| timothy mixed $27; No. 1 red clover $23; 


bright wheat or oat straw $16. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; timothy and clover $27@ 
28; baled alfalfa $35@36; prairie $27@28. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
prairie $18@22, alfalfa $25@30. 

HOMINY FEED 

Chicago: Demand good; supply very 
ited; $48@48.60. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $44.88 @47.88. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; offerings mod- 
erate; trend steady; $46@46.50, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend unknown; 


lim- 


trend easier; 


supply light; $48.20 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $52.75, bulk, Boston 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $61 ton, delivered, carlots, 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand good: supply short; 
$41 bulk, $46 sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$58. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply ample; white $44, yellow $49. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $49@50.50. 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 


Chicago: Deliveries on export orders of 
flaxseed are helping keep linseed oil meal 
firm, traders said, reporting on the status 
of business during the week ending Jan. 4. 
There is no important domestic buying, 
however. Quotations Jan. 4: solvent lin- 
seed ofl meal $66.50@67, expeller $73.50 
@74 

Kansas City: No changes 
with offerings light and demand fair; 
@56.50, bulk, Minneapolis 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply searce; 32% or better $75.50@78. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $81. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $64. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving; 
supply adequate; 34% expeller $75.50, pellets 
$78; 36% solvent $70, pellets $72.50. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply short; bulk 
$71.65. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 34% solvent process $88 ton, 


in the market 
$56 





delivered, carlots; 30% expeller process $80 
ton, delivered, carlots. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 








Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger 
supply ample; new process $72.95; old prox 
ess $77.95. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
carlots, 36% or better $77.82, January 
April, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 


premium, 
San Francisco: 
$70. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; $71.75@76.75. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply limited 
trend unchanged; $66, f.0.b. Los Angeles 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair 
0 


Demand and supply fair; 


steady; 


Minneapolis: The market was up about 


$1 ton this week, with demand active do 
mestically and considerable forward ex 
port interest. Shipping directions are good 
and some mills said a tight situation ap 
pears to be developing. Quotations 3 

$57.50, bulk, Minneapolis, with February 
forward $1 ton less: 22% flaxseed screen 
ings oil feed trade is quiet, eith the pric« 


unchanged at $42.50, bulk, Minneapolis 
MALT SPROUTS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; No. 1 $49@650 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 


$44@44.50 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; No. 1 $43@45 


MEAT SCRAPS 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy 
50% protein $62.50@67.50; 55% $77 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 


supply sufficient; 50% meat and bone $74.50 
@80, local plants. 

New York: Demand steady; 
supply adequate; 60% $67.50, 
bulk; 50% $70, 55% $75, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; offer 
ings moderate; trend steady to slightly 
stronger; $70@72.50, sacked, Kansas City 
for 50% meat and bone scraps 


trend steady 
55% $72.50 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $64.50 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$1.50 a unit of protein 
Ft. 


Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $65@70, sacked 
f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply about off 
sets demand; 50% $72.50, f.0.b. plant; 55° 
no quotations, no offerings 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 
trend unchanged; $1.35. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $75 ton in 100-Ib 
bags 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein 

Omaha: Demand slow supply ample 
$72.50. 

Boston: Demand fair supply steady; 
$1.10 a protein unit; converted 50% $67.50 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply heavy; $65@70 ton 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup 
ply ample; $67.50 ton, ex-warehouse, 50% 
protein. 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend lower 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $67.50 ton 
bulk; $70, sacked. 

St. Paul: Market lower; demand fair; 
supplies plentiful; $70 for 50% meat and 
bone scraps. 

MILLFEEDS 

Minneapolis: Trade was quiet this week 
after rather active sales last week, and 
prices were off about $1 ton. Quotations: 
bran $37.50@38.50, standard midds. $38@ 
39, flour midds. $41@42, red dog $42@43. 


Kansas City: Market holding about steady 
on bran and a littie easier on shorts, 
making the value of both commodities about 
equal; offerings fair; demand fair; quota- 
tions Jan. 4: bran $36.25@37, shorts $36.50 
@37.25, sacked, Kansas City; middlings $34 
@35.50, bulk, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 3: bran $36.50@37, 
shorts $37@37.50; bran declined 50¢ ton and 
shorts $1.25 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
cient; carlots, burlaps, prompt, wheat bran 
$43.50@44.50, gray shorts $44.50@45.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; unchanged on 


bran, 50¢ lower on shorts compared with 
previous -week. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
bran $37, shorts $37.25; standard midds 
bulk $36.50. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices remained fairly 
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steady during the week ending Jan. 4, with 
insufficient trading activity to disturb the 
status quo. Quotations Jan ‘ bran $43 
standard midds. $43, flour midds. $46@47 
red dog $46@47 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 


supply adequate; bran $47@48.50, middlings 
$47.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
ply good; bran $46.45, mixed 
shorts $47.20, middlings $49.90 

Buffalo: Millfeeds weakened under a 
of demand and oversupply last week 
bran and middlings declined $2. Heavy 
feeds were down 50¢ to $1. Bran $44.50@ 
45.25, standard midds $43@ 44.75, flour 
midds. $46.50@47.26, red dog %$46.50@47.2 

New York: Bran $53@53.50, standard 
midds. $53@63.50 

Boston: Demand supply 
bran $54@55, middlings $55 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; 


trend easy; sup 
feed $47.35 


Both 


slow adequate 


supply am 


ple; bran $52, standard midds. $52.50, red 
dog $64 

New Orleans: Demand fairly good; trend 
steady to stronger supply adequate; brar 
$46@47, shorts $47 @47.50 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower 
supply ample; wheat bran $43, gray shorts 
$44, standard midds. $43 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply sufficient; $43 ton, delivered common 
transit points, carlots 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ampl: 
trend unchanged; $40 

Los Angeles: Derand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; mill run Utah 
Idaho billing, sacked $49@50:; red bran 
delivered CCP, sacked $54@54.50 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, middlings 
$47; to Denver: red bran and mill run $49 
middlings $54; to California: red bran and 
mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple: $48: red bran $63.50. 

MINERAL FEED 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 
trend unchanged; $42 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good 


trend unchanged; 
$65 ton; competitive 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
blocks; $95 ton, granular, 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supp!) 
good; all-purpose with todijne $70. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
all-purpose granules $82, block $92; min 
eral phosphorus 6%, granules $95, block 
$105; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus 
granules $92, block $101; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%%, granules $82; phosphorus 2% 


high phosphorus mixtures 
brands $44 ton 
$105 ton, 60-Ib 
50-lb. bags 


ample 


$69 (all in 50-lb. paper bags) 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about 
offsets demand; all-purpose with iodine, 
50-lb. blocks $92.50, 100-lb. bags $87.60, 
f.o.b. plant. 

' MOLASSES 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%@11¢, gal., New Or 
leans 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ample; 
blackstrap 13% ¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston, carlots, 
delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or truck 
$30.08, seller's market price date of 


on 
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shipment, maximum 14¢, January-February 
shipment. 

Memphis: Demand ample; trend higher; 
supply poor; blackstrap 10% ¢ gal., tank car, 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand steady; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; 14¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24, f.o.b. tank cars; $24.25, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeies harbor. 

isville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good; 
supply limited; trend strong; $19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points, immediate. 





Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 15¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
py good; $25 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank 
car lots, 


San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$24 ton, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend stronger; 11%¢ gal. in tank cars, 
f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to gocd; offer- 
ings fairly adequate; trend about steady; 
for prompt up to first half January 11@ 
11%¢ gal., New Orleans; last half ana 
scattered January 11%¢ gal.; freight rate 
reduction expected Jan. 18 in the Missouri 


and Mississippi River states is holding off 
some mill buying. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at 11¢ gal., 
f.o.b. New Orleans; $24 ton, West Coast 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$25. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 

lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo 





Strong-Scott's Power-Flo Sepa- 
rator Requires Less H.P., Less 
Headroom, Less Maintenance; 
Increases Capacity 





Using only a I'2 H.P. motor the 
new Strong-Scott Power-Flo Separa- 
tor is capable of removing up to 
99% of the unwanted material or 
size from the product being handled. 
It requires less headroom, less 
stallation space but increases capac- 
ity over other separators on the 
market. 

It is available in screen sizes 24, 
36, 48 or 60 inches wide and can 
make one, two or three separations. 
Write for complete details. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
451 Taft Street Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


in- 

















AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Contact :— 
H. MARK McNEAiL CO. 


1207 Liberty Life Bidg., Chariotte 2, N. 0. 
Phone: Franklin 7-1522 


c. C. WELCH 


435 Brevoort Road Colambus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 
L. E. "ROBBIE"’ ROBERTSON 
P. 0. Box 691 Binghamton, N. Y. 
ne: Binghamton 27152 
L. J. BARRETT COMPANY 
Box 505 Clinton, N. J. 
Phone: Clinten 451 


Ask us about GORTON'S TRIPLE-TESTED 
VITAMIN OILS with guaranteed potencies. 
Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 
Call or write for complete 
information and prices. 








NEW ENGEAYD BY: probicts corp. 


Boston 9, Mass 





MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


neapolis, Minnesota 
Feed eek of All Kinds 
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6-kilo lots; 
prepaid or 


$8.30 Kilo, 1-kilo 
paid to destination 
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Chicago: Demand improved supply ade- 
quate; reground oat feed $15@15.50; fine 
ground feeding oatmeal $68@70; feeding 
rolled oats $80@82 

New Orleans: Demand good: trend firm: 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats 
$50@57, mixed feed oats $43.50@45. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $62, ground $59, 
cleaned $63 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white, pulverized $64 

Boston: De nd steady; supply adequate; 
white pul rize $47; reground oat feed $21 

Seattle: Der nd and trend steady; sup 
ply good feed oats $62 ton, yround oats 
$62 ton, rolled “ats $66 tor ex-ware 
house, l.c.! 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend very 
steady: suppls normal; reground $20. 90; 
rolled oats $82.9 feeding oatmeal {$ 
pulverized wi vats $47.40; crimped waite 
oats $65.40 

Cincinnati: De smand fair trend steady; 
supply deq reground its $20@21 
pulverized hite oats $47 rolled oats $86 

ee. Demand supplies fair 
to light ized wt ats $50.50: do 
mes t ed $24.50 lian $29.50 

Ft. Worth: ‘De mand fair; supply adequate 
oat millfeed $44.80; reground oat millfeed 
$25.30, delivered Ft. Worth 

Minneapolis: Prices are steady to some 
what easie demand fairly good for re- 
ground and pu d, light on other types 
Quot n poultr rolled oats $81@82 
standard pulverized $42@42.5 feeding oat 
meal $69 reground feed $15@18, 
crimped oats $58 

Memphis: Demand poor trend steady; 
supply € 31 protein, reground oat 
feed $20.9 

OYSTER SHELL 

New Orie ans: Demand good; trend firm 
supply 15@17 ul origin 

Portis and: Der nd goo trend firm; sur 
ply limit western $29, eastern $35; gran 
ite and s, t $ 

San Francise 0: ~ Dem and fair; supply am 
ple ocal eastern 

Seattle: nd r steady; sur 
ply g ‘ ern $ western $28 ton 
hot? . 

Bosten i and s steady ir 

per $21.44 

Los Angeles Demand g i; trend firr 
supply ) $18.25, eastern $26 

Lesteville emand good trend steady 
supply $20.39 ton 

PEAT MOSS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $3.35 bale 

Los Angeles: Demand moderat trend 
stead sup lequate; Canadian $3.40 in 

00-bals livered ({ rnia main 
ne point : und Hol $3.45 

Boston: Demand steady; 5s dequate 
$2.90@3 

_unie ago: nd good supply ample 

a ndard 7% cu. ft. bal 

New Orle: ans: Demand good; trend steady 
supply rdequate; 100-lb. bales German mose 
3$3@3.35 

Philadelphi: a: Demand dull; supr am 
ple; $2.90 pier 

| POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

| St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply ample; 100% pure potassium iodide 
U.S.P., 250-Ib. average in drums $1.90, 100- 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.92 pot assium 
iodide calcium stearate mixture, 225-)b. in 
leverpak drums $1.81 100-lb. lots in fiber 
drums $1.85 

New York I d stead U.S.P. granu 
lar and powder free-flowing powder $1.90 
Ib. in 2 $1.92 It n 100-Ib. lots 
$1.95 It r lots; 9 KI in calcium 
stearate arbonat or magnesium 
carbonate xture $1.81 It in 200- and 
250-Ib $1.8 it in 100-It lots, $1.86 
Ib. In 25-It ts, f.o.b. New Jersey; freight 
prepaid except 25-Ib. lots 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York Trend fir f grade (in 
feed supplements 6¢ gra r 3.63 to 16 
gm./ib. mm freight I or paid 

destir 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

New Orleans mand fair pply light 
trend tr bran $41 juotes on 
hulls 

Ft. Worth and pply very 
scarce; ¢ t e bran $ 41, prompt 
shipment south T rice mills 
hulls $3@4, f.o.b. mills 

Los Angeles: mand f end steady 
supr amy bran $54 

Atlanta I nd fair 1 st ae 
ply limite bran $52.75, s immediat 

Memphis: Demand poc trend steac 1 
supply ar e: bran $42 (¢ nal), sacked 
£.0.b. Ar} s points 

San Francisco nar 1] fair 
bran $ I h $62 

SCREENINGS 

Chicago: Demand imr i pply pler 
tiful; gr I BC gs $ 25; Ca 
nadian, bull | 

Baffalo: i and fair; trend } 
steady; grou ked New York; 
unground 75 ork 

New Orleans: nd slow; trend weak 
supply limited; 3/64-in. grind $39@41 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend steady 
supply adequate ad $28, barley $18 
@ 24. 

Minneapolis farket bout unchanged 
except for Can n ich are off $1 ton 
Quotations: c $18@22, lights $5 
@14 mediurr heavi $22@30; 
Canadiar 1 duluth Canadian 

fla screenings 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Chicago 


| 

a | 

Kansas City | 
| 





St. Lonis 

Des Moines: 
Philadelphia 
Minneapolis: $ @2 | 
Buffalo: $22.50 23.10 | 


909 
eo1 5 


24° 


Atlanta: $18@18.70 } 
Memphis: $19.49@19.95 | 
SORGHUMS | 
Cc incinnatt : Demand f trend steady; | 
: 89 6; » 

os aseal lew * trend 

a iy mr 5 Jalivered 
cop rompt $2 | 

Ft. Worth: T dull; offerings light 





| 
| 












CONSTANT QUALITY 


FOR 


CONSTANT CUSTOMERS 
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SOUTHERN OYS 
MILLING, cone 






fu 
“Lotta Dozen” 


















UAIFORM UALITY EVERY TIME--- 
CLEAN! DUST FREE! ODORLESS! SOFT 


and DIGESTIBLE! - - - for these reasons 
more and more poultrymen prefer the 
calcium food with the Eggshell Brand 
label. You can guarantee it with con- 
dence, and we'll back you up. 


AGED IN THE WATERS 
OF MOBILE BAY 
YEARS 


ot Asie 


SOUTHERN SOUTHERN OYSTER sisiaae MILLING CORPORATION 
te) oS Wisi ststiits 
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SHELLEY WALSH 






MATT WALSH 















FEDERAL 
88-0673 

















We think you will like the prompt and 
careful attention we give to your feed 
grain requirements. Giveusacall. We 
will take care of your needs personally. 


WALSH GRAIN COMPANY 
1002 FLOUR EXCHANGE - MINNEAPOLIS 15 

























OOTTONSEED OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Clesing prices of eottonseed of] meal (41% protein) on the Memphis Merchants Bx 





change in dollars per ton (bulk): 
Jan. 2 Jan. 3 Jan. 4 Jan. 6 
January 51.75@ 62.50 52.15@ 562.50 62.75@ 63.00 52.25@ 64.00 
May . 48.50@ 49.00 48.75@ 49.25 48.90@ 49.10 48.00@ 48.75 
October 49.25@ 50.50 49.25@ 60.50 49.50@ a - - @*49.75 
OS Were rere 49.30@ 60.00 «+++@ 49.76 oe @ & -@ 49.25 
JULY .ocece 49.50@ 49.75 49.75@ 60.50 6S 8 ree 49.25 
PNG occ cccccescencese oco@ ccce 49.25@ 60.50 49.00 $0.50 - 2+» @*50.25 
* Bid. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of soybean oi] meal (basis Decatur, Ill.) on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and on the Memphis Merchants Exchange, ‘a dollars per ton (buik basis): 
CHICAGO 
Jan. 2 Jan. 3 Jan. 4 Jan. 5 
January -»-@ 60.45 -++»-@ 50.50 60.50@ 60.70 -+»@ 60.00 
March 51.35@ 61.50 61.30@ 61.25 o+e-@ 61.25 -+»@ 61,00 
May 62.60@ 52.70 -++-@ 62.56 62.50@ 52.60 52.20@ 62.30 
July 52.60@ 52.70 --+-@ 62.55 62.65@ 62.70 62.30@ 62.40 
August 52.50@ 52.66 52.55@ 62.60 «+++@ 52.70 52.35@ 62.60 
September -+-++@ 60.76 60.50@ 51.00 61.50@ 61.60 61.25@ 561.30 
MEMPHIS (unrestricted) 
Jan. 2 Jan. 3 Jan. 4 Jan. & 
January 60.25@ 60.45 50.35@ 50.60 60.45@ 50.70 50.10@ 60.25 
March ~++-@ 61.30 «+e+@ 61.40 61.10@ 61.25 50. wre 51.00 
Bee cocvge 52.50@ 63.00 ++++@ 52.65 62.50@ 562.60 -@ 62.05 
August 52.50@ 52.70 52.50@ 52.60 52.60@ 562.75 @ 62.15 
MD dh d60 §2.50@ 62.75 52.55@ 62.75 62.60@ 62.75 -@ 52.15 
September 60.00@ 61.50 §0.00@ 51.25 50.70@ 61.60 50. 00@ 51.00 
October .. 49.50@ 60.50 49.50@ 50.50 50.00@ 51.00 49.75@ 60.50 
December TF eer 49.50@ 560.50 49.75@ 60.75 49.50@ 60.50 
carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.17@2.22, buying can be expected. Quotations Jan. 4: 
delivered Texas common points. 44% protein soybean oil meal, unrestricted 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL a a ne 
- Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
Kansas City: Little change in the mar- steady; supply ample; $79.07@79.57, deliv- 
ket with demand only fair and offerings ered CCP. 
about adequate; trend slightly easier; for Omaha: Demand fair; trend improving; 


Kansas City and West $48.50@49.50, bulk, supply adequate; 44% solvent $63.50; 41% 

Decatur; unrestricted $51.50@62, bulk, De- expeller $65.50, pellets $68. 

catur, Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
New Orleans: Demand fairly good; trend $50.50, bulk, Decatur. 


higher; supply ample; $69@71.50 on 40% 
Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $51.50@62. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $80 ton, delivered, sacked, car- 
lots, January shipment. 














Chicago: Demand for soybean oil meal Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
continued slow during the week ending ply ample; 44% $67.50, sacked, immediate. 
Jan. 4. At least one processor decided to Ogden: Supply normal; $105@110. 
cut back production in the current month. Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
However, some observers believed inven- trend unchanged; $45. 
tories of meal are low, and that some steady Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply suffi- 

OBES se oo ef 
7 SALESMEN WITH DOG FOOD | EXPERIENCE. : 





‘WAN TE De A NUMBER OF PROFITABLE TERRITORIES OPEN. . 


Write Ray Ammon, President, Vitality Mills, Inc., 250 W. 87th St., 
Chicago 20, Illinois. 





...and get FREE RESALE HELP 
in your area! 





Your local Man Amar Territory Manager is always ready to help you sell “Sea- 
Power” fortified feeds to your customers. 


The ManAmar Man provides you with authoritative information about the vital 
importance to the farmer—of proper feed nutrition. When you fortify with 
Man Amar, your feeds will have built-in “Sea-Power” for maximum feed perform- 
ance, and built-in “Sell-Power” for higher feed profits! 





Get Free Resale Helpin your Area now by putting the Man A mar man on your 
selling team. Ask him how the “Modernize with Man Amar” Plan can help build 
your feed business. Man Amar Feeder Service is Nation Wide! 





























important MANAMAR “extras”... 



















































PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


a —_hhCO 


BERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 4 
145 WEST FIRST STREET, DUBUQUE, IOWA 























MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settiing 





prices at Kansas City for Dec. 29 and 
Jan. 6: 

Bran— Dec. 29 Jan. 6 
January $36.90@ 37.30 5.5 
February ..... @ 37.90 3 
i soincune 38.75@ 39.50 8.5 
April .. ---@ 39.75 7§ 9.5 
May 38.25 37.00@ 37.70 

Shorts— 

January ...... $37.60@ 38.15 $36.90@ 37.10 
February ..... 38.75@ 39.25 37.90@ 38.50 
De csc éseun 40.75@ 42.00 39.75@ 41.00 
i 6csebsnee 42.15@ 44.25 41.50@ 42.50 
May 42.25@ 45.00 42.00@ 43.70 





cient; carlots, 44% $72@73.50, depending on 


origin; truck lots $65, prompt, delivered Ft 
Worth. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak 
supply heavy; $62.80 ton. 


Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am 


ple; $50, bulk, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $50.50@651.50, bulk, De 
catur. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
44% $66, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher 
supply limited; prime 44% solvent $59, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $77.57. 

Minneapolis: Market is firmer, with de- 
mand improved; quotations: $46@48, bulk 
Decatur. 

TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Trend steady to slightly 

stronger; demand fair; 60% digester $70@ 


72.59, sacked, Kansas City. 


leago: Demand slow; supply heavy 
60% protein $70. 
New Orleans: Demand poor; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 60% $74.50@80, local 
plants. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; $1.57% a unit of protein 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample 
$72.50 

Louisville: Demand * dull; 
supply heavy; $70@75 ton. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead) 
supply adequate; 60% digester $70@74.50 

Wichita: Demand good; supply inade 
quate; 60% $72.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply moder 
ate; 60% digester $77.50@80, f.o.b Ft 
Worth. 

St. Paul: Demand fairly good 
er at $65 for 60% digester. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to stronger; supply limited; $66@71 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady to lower; commercial grade 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Chicago: Market steady at $63. 


TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 8) 


trend weak 


prices low 


trend 
$61 








The immediate past president of the 
National Turkey Federation prefaced 
his remarks, however, by pointing 
out that his organization raises all 
three major breeds—Bronze, Broad 
Breasted Whites and Beltsvilles. 

Each grower will have to estab- 
lish the program that is most suit- 
able and profitable, Mr. Housh de- 
clared. While he strongly expressed 
the view that Beltsvilles are the pref- 
erable breed when marketing is to be 
done at lighter weights, he under- 
scored the need for the industry to 
give the retail trade and consumers 
what they want. 

Mr. Housh said that there have 
been too many hens carried over as 
breeders — merely as multipliers, 
not for the purpose of flock improve- 
ment. 

“It’s high time we make the rap- 
id strides that have been made in 
the chicken breeding business,” he 
declared. “At one time we were in 
the forefront. Let us keep in the 
forefront by improving the quality 
and conformation of our turkeys.” 

The fifth participant on the panel, 
Dr. J. N. Thompson, Pottsville, Ark., 
urged listeners to adopt a program 
of balanced breeding that would 
stress each of the primary factors 
contributing to grower profits and 
consumer satisfaction. 


Ask No Price Forecasts 


Five major recommendations were 
proposed by the marketing commit- 
tee of the NTF and passed by the 
board of directors. One of these was 
that, “since the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of USDA reports periodi- 
cally the factual information about 
our industry, it is our recommenda- 
tion that only factual information be 
reported and that no attempt be 
made to forecast price trends.” 

Other recommendations called for 
more detailed federal cold storage 
reports, a closer working relation- 
ship with retailers, and the setting 
up of a legislative committee. If and 





when compulsory turkey inspection } 
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becomes a reality, the directors said 
it showd be administered by the 
USDA poultry division. 

During the convention, the turkey 
federation’s $500 research award was 
presented to Dr. Earl N. Moore of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It was presented by the 
chairman of NTF’s research award 
committee, Dr. B. F. Pomeroy, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Dr. Pomeroy stated, “While the 
basis of the award is the large 
amount of research he has conducted 
toward the advancement of our 
knowledge of turkey diseases, he has 
also contributed greatly in the field 
of turkey management.” 


John N. Haigler, Jr., Monroe, N.C., 
was named winner of the first Na- 
tional Youth Achievement Award pre- 
sented by the NTF. The youth, now a 
poultry major at North Carolina 
State College, was designated as 
“turkey boy of the year” for his 
achievement in 4-H and other activi- 
ties. Among the prizes were a trip 
to the convention, a $500 scholarship 
provided by Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa, and a 
trophy 








<> — 


DIES IN FLORIDA 


PALM BEACH, FLA.—Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Terry, 73, wife of a retired 
grain company executive, died recent- 
ly. Her husband, Edward S. Terry, is 
a retired vice president of the Strat- 
ton Grain Co., Milwaukee. Mrs. Ter- 
ry’s brother, Harry M. Stratton, is 
chairman of the board. 


FEED 
MANUFACTURERS: 


We can supply your needs on 
the following items: 


CANADIAN SCREENINGS 


Bulk, unground 
Canadian Fiax Screenings 
Ground, Sacked Canadian Screenings 


DOMESTIC SCREENINGS 
CHAFF AND DUST (Lite Wrs.) 
Malt chaff 
Barley chaff 
Flax chaff 
Wheat chaff 
Malt dust 
Barley dust 
Fiax dust 
Wheat dust 
Corn dust (mixed dust containing 
beewings) 


MEDIUM WT. SCRGS. 
Barley screenings 
Corn screenings 
Hi-Protein screenings 

seedhse.) 
Flax screenings, coarse—24 to 30 Ibs. 
Flax screenings, fine—20 to 40 Ibs. 


HEAVY SCREENINGS 
Seeds—35 to 50 Ibs. 
Black bucks (wild buckwheat) 
Wheaty-bucks (black bux & cracked 
wheat) 


FEED WHEAT 
Mixed grain (mostly wheat) 
Damaged wheat and DLO 
Salvage wheat (fireburnt) 
Cracked chick wheat 
Wheaty bariey 

WILD OATS 
Mixed feed oats 
Mixed grain (mostly oats) 

GROUND SCREENINGS 
Flax screenings, ground 
Other ground screenings 


OLEAGINOUS (CRUSHING) 
SCREENINGS 


Oil screenings, 14% or better oil 
Mustard screenings, 20% or better oll 


HALLeT & Carey Co. 


265 Grain Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
FE 2-0351 TWX: MP 340-341 
MEMBERS: American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 





(clover, alfalfa, 





JOIN SUCCESSFUL 


SELL 


DEALERS 


FEEDS 
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(Continued from page 2) 








feed potentials. Holding their own 
and in numerous instances showing 
some gains are sales of poultry feeds. 


Production was on a four-day basis 





this week at most mills, although a 


few were planning to run this Satur- 


day. Prices were steady to 50¢ ton | 


lower. 


Northeast 


The formula feed market still felt 
the effects of the holiday lull last 
week. However, dairy and poultry 
supplements moved in good volume. 
The trade expects an increase in 





“NEW LEADER’ BULKMASTER 
HI-MOLASSES DAIRY FEED BODY 





Developed rai hittaned by many years of successful manufacturing of the 


"World's Most Complete Line of Bulk Material 
@ Hi-Molasses Dairy Feed unloading a specialty. Can 


be used equally well for other feeds 


@ Oscillating conveyor hydraulic driven. Special de- 
the feed into the 
unloading system. Eliminates augers, chain or belt 


sign oscillating conveyor ‘‘flows'’ 


Delivery Equipment." 





conveyors. No wear makes rep! 


@ Usioading augers hydraulic driven. Equipped with 
special controls, eliminating all possibility of dam- 
age such as is possible with gear and mechanical 


drives 


@ Simplicity of design. Glves you an all time low is 


operating costs and maintenance. 


@ Unloading available either to the rear as shown or 


side of the body If required 


@ Ease of operation. 
for operator's convenience. 


@ Unloading Rate. Only a matter of minutes depend- 


ing on material. 


@ Body designed and sides sloped for efficient flow of 


material, eliminates bridging. 


FREE Bulletins 





All operating controls located 


Write TODAY for these 


ary. 








BULKMASTER WITH PULL 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL 





————— i | 








SELF-UNLOADING TRANSPORTS 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT cco yipecae. 


616 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Manufacturers of The World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
and Bulk Material Delivery Equipment 





Millfeed Production Drops Sharply 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dec. 30, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—BSouthwest*-—, -——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—. -Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
Dec. 26-30 .+ 21,088 667,924 11,784 
Prev. week . 126,081 $12,346 
Two wks. ago .. 26,242 13,691 
1954 22,182 654,961 11,939 
1953 18,459 628,186 12,863 
1952 : 20,389 661,239 13,194 
1951 26,270 675,044 12,229 


*Principal mills 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


358,983 10,224 229,453 43,096 1,256,360 
$11,731 150,158 
11,766 51,699 
362,001 10,960 280,462 45,081 1,287,414 
376,044 9,048 266,046 40,370 1,270,276 
400,694 8,943 371,043 42,526 1,432,976 
282,375 10,233 265,559 48,732 1,222,978 


**74% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised 





sales of complete feeds later on when 
farmers have depleted their stocks 
of home-grown grains. 

Broiler prices advanced 1@2¢. Eggs 
were strong. It is a little early yet 
for any revival in sales of chick 
starter feeds. 

Corn prices held unchanged. Oats 
were off 1¢ and barley was down 1@ 
2¢. Soybean oil meal was seemingly 
in plentiful supply, and prices were 


| steady to 50¢ lower. Linseed oil meal 


| and cottonseed oil meal 


were un- 


| changed. Gluten feed was unchanged, 


but gluten meal moved up $2. 
Running time of formula feed 


| manufacturers averaged about 40 


hours last week. 
Millfeed sales again were extreme- 
ly quiet, and the price structure 


| weakened under the weight of sup- 


plies and lack of demand. Some in 
the trade can’t account for the lag in 
the market because the mixers’ busi- 


| ness is better than it was last year 
| at this time. 


One factor could be because there 
is such an ample supply of grains 
that there is no incentive to add to 
inventories. 

Flour mill running time has re- 
bounded from the holiday letdown 


| and this has added to the supply. 


30th bran and middiings declined $2 
during the week. Heavy feeds were 


off 50¢@$1. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed trade was with- 


| out feature as the new year arrived, 


and milling operations at terminal 
points were at seasonal lows. 
It is expected that there will be 


above-average replacement of laying 


flocks this year, and the turkey popu- 
lation should hold its own, but these 
developments will not influence the 
trade for another 60 to 90 days. Se- 
vere weather has failed to give the 
looked-for boost to the formula feed 
trade, although there are active deal- 
ings in hay, roughages of various 
types and off-grade grains. However, 
this type of business is being con- 
ducted for the most part direct from 





THIS MOLASSES MIXER NEEDS NO CLEANING 






SECO’S TWIN MIXERS—in four sizes, from three to twenty tons per hour capacity. Hun- 


dreds of satisfied users prove molasses mixer cleaning is completely eliminated 
done FOR YOU by SECO's twin rotors with paddles that clean each other! 





SECO's revolutionary design gives many other advantages, too 


1. Beating action that mixes better .. . 
to be heated. 2 Capacity up to ten tons per hour in the S-50 model (as shown) and 
twenty tons in the S-100 model—greater than most mixers costing twice the amount 

. with variable speed auger feeder to handle all feeds in any amount. 3. Separate 
motor and pump to handle any consistency of molasses 


4. Adaptable to any installation . . 
horizontal) or fed direct from above. 


The SECO Twin Mixers are sturdy, durable mixers that will give years of trouble-free, 
efficient service. They are backed by over twenty years of mill and manufacturing 
by the very finest materials and w: ~ 


experience... 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


no lumping . . . 


anship . 





Name. 


Please send free literature about SECO'’s Twin Mixers [) 
Send literature about other mill equipment (1. 
Send information about protected dealer territory [) 





Firm. 





City. 








Zene___._._._._ State. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


and molasses does not have 


. will not lose prime. 
. can be used with auger feeder (both vertical and 


and by a WRITTEN 


EVER! 


EEE 






























producer to consumer, and thus the 
formula feed trade is only influenced 
by it insofar as it cuts down on the 
volume of branded merchandise which 
might otherwise be sold. This latter 
type of business is going mostly into 
dairy and beef consuming channels. 

One development of note in the 
dairy feed business in western Wash- 
ington is the heavy consumption of ; 
processed screenings, both local and 
Canadian origin. Apparently dairy- 
men are finding that they can feed 
this type of merchandise successfully, 
and it is cutting into the consump- 
tion of proteins and concentrated 
formula feeds throughout the area. 
The screenings are run through pellet 
mills, which de-vitalize them, and 
are fed in combination with mo- 
lasses and grains. 

Demand for hay is exceptionally 
heavy, due to snow in eastern Wash- 
ington and to lack of pasture in west- 
ern Washington, but again, this fac- 
tor does not affect the formula trade 
too much because hay moves for the 
most part direct from producer to 
consumer. 

Meantime, the proteins continue to 
drag, and the formula feed business 
was quiet. 


Southeast 


Most all reports from the south- 
eastern feed trade indicate a con- 
tinued slow and dull feed demand 
this week. In fact, some reports are 
that business is actually slower than 
it has been for several weeks, and it 
hasn’t been good for a long time. 

Cattle feeders with large opera- 
tions are complaining about present 
prices and have reduced the number 
of cattle on feed or have put them 
on pasture and reduced their supple- 
ment purchases. It had been expect- 
ed that prices for such items as 
ground snap corn would advance 
after the new year, but this has not 
developed. It seems that with any 
kind of price advance, a cheaper 
substitution is made. 

Florida-produced citrus pulp has 
been reduced substantially this week 
by most all major producers, and 
this will tend to stimulate sales of 
this item, it is believed. 

Chick placements are still on the 
increase in the north Georgia broiler 
section which is holding demand fair- 
ly steady for poultry feeds, but broiler 
prices are low, with little hope of 
any major advance in the foreseeable 
future. 

The southeastern farmer grew so 
much local feed grain and hay this 
year that it has been unnecessary 
for him to purchase the ordinary 
tonnage of prepared feeds which 
would normally be expected. This, 
coupled with low prices for poultry 
and livestock, adds up to slow feed 
business and dull demand. Many feed 
manufacturers feei that the present 








TO MAKE YOUR FEEDS COMPLETE IN 
TRACE MINERAL 
CONTENT, USE 





os lies an exact, balanced biend 
of ‘stat ilized iodine, sul- 
phate, copper, cobalt, 
boron and zinc. 

Write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NAGEL co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicage 4, 
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a result, purchasing agents for feed 
mixers display a very cautious atti- 
tude with no interest in future ship- 
ment bookings. 


Central States 


The turn of the last page of the 
1955 calendar uncovered significant 
change in the business picture for the 
feed industry during the week ending 
Jan. 4. Feed men said the resump- 
tion of activity after the holidays 
found buying and selling attitudes 
virtually unchanged, and the business 
pace remained slow. 

There was some feeling of opti- 





the line will have to take place to 
replenish them. However, barring un- 
foreseen occurrences, no big buying 
surge is looked for. A steady busi- 
ness, probably somewhat improved 
over the last quarter, is foreseen by 
some reporters. An eye is being kept 
on Washington, however. Trade fig- 
ures believe that in an election year, 
especially with the farm picture as 
it is, both political parties will be 
likely to go all out to help farmers. 
Many unsettling developments are 
expected during the year. 

Feed manufacturers this week re- 
ported that no appreciable backlog 
of orders is being maintained. Feed 





modity, with prices little changed 
from the previous period. 


Ohio Valiey 


Sales of formula feeds were in fair 
volume this week in the Ohio Valley, 
with numerous signs pointing to de- 
mands for increasing tonnages during 
the weeks ahead. With the year-end 
inventory handicap now past, retail- 
ers are more inclined to replenish 
depleted stocks, while supplies of 
farm-grown feeds have been fast dis- 
appearing because of the several 
weeks of indoor feeding which have 
been necessary because of the un- 


Abbott Laboratories ‘ce SG» Bate GNA DO cccccccvcccccscose soon tee, Geo. H., Co. .ccrcccccccess. Reliance Feed Co. - 
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situation will last until at least into | mism, however. Some observers said | prices were firm to slightly higher. usually prolonged spell of cold 
the summer months, and some doubt | pipelines are running low and some | Ingredient traders said demand was | weather. 
that it will improve at that time. As | buyimg of formula feeds all along | only moderate on almost every com- | Broiler feeds, egg mashes and 


| chick starters are increasing in de- 


mand, and with larger flocks indi- 
cated this year on valley farms, sales 
of required feeds should benefit cor- 
respondingly. The situation with re- 
spect to sales of hog and cattle feeds 
in this area during coming weeks has 
not yet been clearly indicated, but 
manufacturers are hopeful the price 
situation will adjust itself favorably 
for an upturn in sales of these feeds. 

Formula feed prices were steady to 
up 25¢ this week, and area mills 
were mostly being operated on full 
five-day schedules, but with prac- 
tically no overtime being required 
to keep deliveries abreast of orders 
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